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ito^^IETEE DEAKE of Trederrick liad had to take tlie 
jr name of Drake instead of that of Penwarne for a 

H good estate, •which made him, from a moderately 

" affluent country Sc[tdre, rise to he a man of con- 

siderable wealth and corresponding importance in the west 
of England, where his family,, had Eved for many gene- 
rations. ' * , V ^ 

He was glad that the estate which had come to him with 
liis new n>me‘*Kad* on it ^ mansion of such a -tumble-down . 
sort, that*by no possibility could he 'have ’lived in it, Ho 
other plage but old*Trederrick*could ever have beenua home 
to Peter Penwarne, who divested himseir of his 'oflcT-name • 
with a groan, and an inward , desire, npt -fco be fulfilled, that 
his son m%ht;take it back again, -‘z / * 

“ The Drakes are a very ancient farnily he allowed, “ but • 
I would never have called inyself by their name if I had not 
thought that their acres were a convenient appendage to 7 
the old estafo here, ’specially as Caerhydden mine, which, I . 
thank tfio Piftes, is in thoir flower-garden, and likely to 
require the- sinking of a, shaft in the front hall — ^*specially ^ 
as the mine will bo rich, and the house must be utterly 
. destroyed. I shaE send for the staircase for our new farm, 

^ and wo can bring up eveiything else woii;h keeping, and 
I build the things in’ somewhere or other.” 
i Mr. Drake in his o-svn fashion paid these contemplated 
j acts of respect to the passed-away ancestors, and found iiis 
rent-roE ti'cbled in valug, Caerhydden mine did its duty in 
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^ A i *A, ^v» -i-nii. A*, vijvt aiui/ .Tiiii Llit; uiu. 

Juan to make any gTcat display of liis nev.- Avealtli. He g-rew 
qnito deceitful about tlio spending of it. He did not keep a 
.single additional horse in his stable; neither did he add one 


servant to the establishment. He ]roi>t no governess for . 
Jane : nor, in short, did ho ever do anytinng' which malice, 
howcA'or clever, could have picked out as the thing which 
lie could not have done but for the Dralce riches. 


Only when there were great public deeds of aoodness to 
he helped on, then the Drake gold llowed. 'Whore Scpiire 
.renwarne had given ten-pound notes he, being now a steward 
of that increasing property once the Drakes, ""gave hundreds. 

When Peter was at Oxford no doubt his income was far 
larger than it would have been if he had been called Pen- 


warne ; and his fathers “ love gifts," with wliich his extra- 
ordinaiy successes in evciy examination were rewarded, 
wore, in fact, unlimited ; for orders on his hanker, signed, 
but not filled in, would be sent as “ a little compliment," and 
a few words, such as— “ We have two thousand odd at the 


bank, and shall want about. three hundred at home,’’ con- 
veyed the only hint as to the extent of the trusted Peter's 


powers. 

Peter was thoroughly trustworfhy. He had pursuits and 
fancies, but he was not extravagant. Jie had a scholar's 
tastes, and ho gratified them without scruple ; but his father 
would often laugh, with a 'droll congratulating ring in his 
merriment, to find Peter thanking liim for the offer of so 
much, and taking, uitli grateful contentment, some yeiy 
modest sum, because he had been buying books, or had 
picked up a good old pictime wliich wouki look well at 
Trcdcrrick. 


When Peter came of age, every young man on the estate, 
which took in the whole parish, who had had the hapiiiness 
of being born in the same year, had a gift of twenty 
pounds; and it was given. to them by Jane, a little queen 
of beauty, of just ten years -old. Poor child, all the 
villagers and tcnantiy loved her, for the sake of the gentle 
mother who had driven about among their homes, blessing 
and sweetening their lives with gifts and tender counsels. 

Young and ■ old, steady and unsteady, had some good 
memory of the "Squire’s dead wife; and they had never 
done with their sympathy. They sympathized with the old 
man in everything. They told the tale of his joys" and. 
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sorrows as if lie Iiad been one of themselves/ They pointed 
out the three little g*raves where the -boys lay who liacl 
come after the eldest son, and died in infancy, Youn*^ 
mothers still put flowers, on the small gi'een liiilocks, and 
strong- men read witli deep voices and a sort of solemn 
satisiaction the record on the moniiment close bv, wliicli 
told how Lady Jane Penwarne, only daughter of" the late 
Lord Lynhain, had, after losing tliroe sons in infancy, died, 
to the irreparable loss of her two cliildren still sui"sdving, 
and the inconsolable grief of her husband, 

^ Still the children sunived, and still was the husband 
^ name -of Drake notwithstanding: 

still did the honest folk of those parts^ sjunpathlze wwdth the 
Squire, i*cgai'd him wvitli pride, and pay him hoinaffo and 
obedience.* - ^ 


Ihe Sqiure liiinself knew all that the people felt, and 
loved them accordingly. With what a gallant air he 
touched Ins Jiat to the farmers’ wvives, and wvhat a smile and 
• sweet-w;oiccd welcome he had from their husbands. He 
had a royal memory, too. He new^er forgot a name : ho 
‘ th6ir tastes, and might have kept a register of 

thou wishes, so time wvas his- recollection on such matters, 
and fam good and so ready was his advice. He wvas the best 
landlord, people said, that ever Hved, but he knewv wvliat he 
was about, and would always Iiave'his sliilling’s wvorth for 
his Bhilhng. » If you want a gift,” ho would say, ’“you may 
name it; but I never pay for a bad. bargain.”* So it was 
generally agreed that he wvas a man wvhom it wvas a comfort 
to seiwe under, and that it was a pleasure to sell liim a 
good tiung. 

not -a large place, either in tlie extent of 
vlf ; but the house wwms a 

one of its kind. It wvas of granite, showing 
^^ndows, alow tower, and an excellently 
^ entrance. It stood -on a platform edged- by a 
paiapet wall, and the steep’ontside hanlii was clothed with 

the same colours showed in 
no ^ the parapet, and 
liad ever been introduced there. JJi-s. Pen- 

•111(1 con hecome a tradition, solnetliing sweet 

Trwff>v?-ni-’ ”■ that part of old 

ivnil- iiV°i^-’ there _tho good Squire took his evening 
niH,t« meditation in thb still summer 

lughts, often watched from the windows by the old family 
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servants, v’lio •whispered together that they kne-w of -what 
their old master was thinldng. “Ah, yes; the hour for 
their meeting again is nearer by a day than it was last 
m'ght !” So no one ever doubted that he was inconsolable. 

There were other things, too, that told of the Squire’s 
faitliful heart. ' There was a room upstairs in which no one 
had slept since she went to the sleep that knows no waking, 
till the great day dawns which shall never know an even- 
ing. Things 'remained in that room as she had left them. 
It was called “ Mother’s room,” and little J ane had prattled 
boldly of it as a baby child, and had gone on loving it as 
she grew, and learned its history. ' Her father had often 
sat there and watched her at play, with her big brother 
placing udth her. No melancholy seemed to the children 
to belong to the room, scarcely any restraint. Till Jane 
was ten years old no hands but her father's had touched 
the things on the dressing-table, wliich was rather gorge- 
ously laid out ■with filigree gold and silver, rare glass, and 
a mirror veiled with ancient ,lace. On the mother’s birth- 
day, on their wedding-day, and on the day when Peter was 
born, the Squire always put a bunch of flowers in glass on 
the table ; and it had been remarked that these amiiver- 
saries had never found the Squire from home, nor these 
observances omitted. But after Jane had reached her 
tenth birthday, he told her she should keep “Mother’s 
daj's ” in future ; and when Peter came of age the child had 
entered uj)on this responsibility. 

On that day the father had stood in that room with his 
children, and had spoken to them after his own fashion. 
“Peter,” he had said, veiy gravely, “when you marry, my 
boy, may you find a soul like hers to bear you company ! 
And, whether I am alive or dead when that hour comes, your 
wife must have this room. It may be changed for her and 
made smart, and as a lady’s bower should be in these gay 
days ; and then all that is in this room must be given to 
I J ane. She will get a husband one day ; and oh, my darling, 
'be to him aU that your mother was to me, with one only 
exception — ^never leave him.” Then he kissed Jane, and 
'putting his hand within Peter’s arm, he led the way out of 
■the room. 

“ Bring your wife home,” he went on, “ at your ovm time. 
'Don't be afraid of your father. When so good an excuse is 
Ijn-o-vided, we may prune the shrubs and cut away the trees 
'on the back lawn. Tour mother planted them, and I knoy 
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that they should be lopped and trimmed. I hope you may 
never know what it is to feel so foolish, my son.” 

In truth the shrubs were almost growing in at the windows 
of the library where Lady Jane Penwarne had usually spent 
her mornings, and the old gardener had often shaken his 
head most despairingly at their luxuriance. But then there 
was not a peculiarity about the Squire which the people 
around him did not respect. No one ever ventured to 
propose to cut back the flower-laden intruders. They had 
it all their own way, and seemed to rejoice in their liberty. 

But the room was very dark, so the Squire used it but little ; 
never, however, confessing the reason, but saying that 
he preferred the rooms that had a fuller \iew of the sea. 

And what a view, and what a sea I 

Trederrick was built on a platform that art and nature 
together had worked out on the ridge of a promontory. On 
the right, as you stood looking out towards the p*eat ocean, 
was a deep and wide valley or glen, in which a village, 
scattered about with magnificent elms, nestled in the 
iwcttiest way possible. From the opposite side a stream 
rushed down through a cleft in the hill, and at the lowest 
point of the village, and just above the shingly sea-beach, it 
turned a flour-mill. 

'Where Trederrick stood the promontory was at its widest; 
and above and beyond it was a great table-land of heath- 
covered moor, part of which had been planted with a wido 
sheltering belt of pines and other evergreens. It made, as 
you looked at Trederrick from the sea, a sufficiently distant 
and gi’andly dark background for the grey old house. 

The bay of the sea that ran up on the left was full a mile 
and a half from the house, and 'the intervening space was 
occupied by the wooded sides of more than one miniature 
valley and little, softly-rising, intersecting liill. 

"Winding among the ups and downs came the carriage-drive 
from the great road which led tlmough that part of the 
county"; and this drive, passing as it did by tv^o small farms, 
a group of labourers’ cottages, the upstanding sides of a 
long disused quarry, thi’ough hursts of wood, and by solitaiy 
majestic oaks, standing on spreading lawn-land, was thought 
the most beautiful tiling of the kind in that part of the 
world. Every acre of gi’ound, every stick and stone, every 
old granite cottage, the wdiirring mill-wheel, and each 
mountain stream, was dear to the heart of every Penwarne; 
for Pcnwarncs in their hearts they were, though they had 
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Drake iiiion their visiting-cards and on the outsides of their 
letters. 

Indeed, in spite of vdlls, and the sovereign's sign-niaimal 
giving permission to nse the name and bear tlie arms of Drake, 
the good Sqnirc ans'svered to the name of Pemvarno 'with 
most unaffected ease and simplicity, and certainly no eartlily 
pov’cr could have induced him to use the arms of Drake on 
all occasions. “ Not oil the carriage, ’Mie had said; “I am 
too old for that, I should not knov' my oyrn in the street.*’ 

As to the poor neighbours, they had not felt in any 
difficult}^. There was a man among them whoso surname 
was Davies ; what his Christian name was veiy few knew, 
for he had a name by right of inheritance, wliich toolc pre- 
cedence of any that lie might have received in baptism. Ho 
was always called Chronicler Davies, and liis family for' 
several generations had been the local historians, keeping 
in their memories the record of events, great and small, any 
way interesting to the wllagers of Tredendck or tlieir 
neighbours. 

The assertions and explanations made and given, from 
generation to generation, by the chroniclers Davies had 
become a sort of unwritten law in those parts. The ffrst of 
the family who had earned the title had no doubt been 
specially gifted ; and three causes — a natural taste, a curious 
connection with a certain memher of the Peuwarno family, 

' and a marvellous memory, had made liim the important 
person that a born antiquary and historian, even among 
the uneducated, is sure to become. So the Chronicler 
Davies existing in Jlr. Drake’s time spoke tnth authoritj^ 
and he used to say of that gentleman : 

^ “ We call him Ttederrick Peiiwarnc ; we have long called 
him Tredcrrick. It got to be a necessity, generations back, 
when there were tlmee sons, of whom the eldest son and the 
youngest inherited Trederrick and Ooombe; of the other 
my forefather kept the chronicle. Then there was Ooombe 
Penwarnc, and Trederrick Penwarne; and noio there is 
Coombe Penwarne, and Trederrick Penwarne; and as 
was, so is, and ever shall be.” To which the piously 
inclined woiild reverently add, “Amen;” feeling that no 
mere human custom and institution, such as the making 
of vdlls and the Herald’s College, could ever really interfere 
with these obvious arrangements of Prondence. . 

But the existence of Penwarnc of Cooinhe provided the 
drop of bitterness that is always lurking in the cup of 
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Iiumnn felicity. For not only did the yonn^cr branch bear 
the time-hononrod appellation of Pemvarne, but — he tcaa in 
the entail And this had greatly troubled Mr. Drake's heart, 
if not his conscience. So it happened that, on the night of 
the .clay when his only son Peter came of age, after the 
festivities were well over, and when the young heir was in 
bod and. asleep, tired of making speeches of thanks and 
declarations * as to the perfection of liis hopes, and the 
integrity of liis intentions — all of wdiich ho had done with 
extraordinary propriety— his father sat in the “Mothers 
room,’’ where the fresh floAvers from the blue vase shed 
liting fragrance among the dead memories, and thought of 
Pemvarne of Coombe. 

“ I ought to cut off the entail now,” he said, softly ; and 
then, Avith his eyes fixed on the soft carpet his AA'ife’s feet had 
pressed, he fell into a sort of reverie, when a fcAV AA’ords 
spoken betAveen himself and liis cousin, the Aveek before his 
OAvn marriage, came back Avith scenery, sound, and atmo- 
sphere, like a AUA'id waking cheam. - * 

At the date on Avliich his mind was fixed his cousin 
Eichard PemAmme had mot liira one summer evening, 
Avhen they AA’cre both on horseback in the lane by the flour- 
mill. Coombe stood near the summit of a craggy liill 
aboA'c Trederrick, and the cousins being neighbours, saw 
each other not unfrequently. I suppose they had gone on 
from one generation to another calling themselves cousins, 
but it Avoiild have required a reference to the pedigree, or 
the help of Clmonicler DaA’ics, to have told exactly Avhat 
the relationship Avas. But AvhatoA^cr it Avas, they thought a 
great deal of it, for t;hey stood alone, each tlio representa- 
tiA'c of liis own branch, A\rthout brother or sister, father or 
mother, or any other IPemvarne of full ago, in the country 
except themseh’es. 

Bichard Pemvarno was a year or two older than his 
cousin, and he had begun life earlier, having been leit an 
orphan as a boy. On this evening of aa^IucIi the Squiro Avas 
tliiiiking, they had met gladly, and like brothers. 

It was never agreeable to ride through the Aullage, Avhero 
the ascent vAvas OA’cr stones, called in the language of tlie 
place sconsinr/^ occasionally assisted in the ascent by a Ioav 
step to AA'hich mules, donkej's, and the fishermen’s' ponies, 
had by long use been accustoiiicd ; so the tAvo incii had 
turned the liorscs into the llighcrAvcll Boad, and had ridden 
slowly betAveen the lioncysucklc-covcrcd hedges, talking of 
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the weather and the crojis. All at once, Peter Peuwarne, 
onr friend, who was destined to take another name, pulled 
up, and said. 

“ Cousin Eichard ! If I live, at the earliest moment I am 
going to do what I will not do without telling you, lest I 
should he accused of doing you an injury underiiand,” 

“ Impossible. '\^niat can j^ou mean 

“ I shall cut off the entail.-’ 

Entail ! "What entail.” 

Then Peter explained at length how eveiy acre of ground 
was entailed, and was answered by a laugh. Of course 
you will cut off the entail. I should do it in your place. 
It would be ridiculous not to do it. I don't wonder at your 
determination, and I should never look wdth hungry e3’es at 
Prederrick. It is a highly resiiectable thing to have a 
cousin there, but in my ej^es Coombe is paradise. And I 
realty never heard of the entail,” he went on ; “ and I am 
sure you will have half a dozen children. I could not wish 
3^011 to be as I am, with only one boj^ to rest my heart on, 
^rith a yearning anxiety which makes liim more i^ain than 
pleasure to me.” After wliich speech there w’as a shoi*t 
silence, occupied by both gentlemen in thinldng of that 
singularly beautiful small specimen of humanity, Master 
Arthim, who had been siDoken of in so seemingly thanldess 
a way. 

But as to the bright curly-hcadcd boy, being, as his father 
was in the frequent habit of saving, more pain than plea- 
sure,” it is to be hoped that so great a falsehood belonged 
to the list of those untruths that grow less bj^ repetition, 
becoming a formal statement more of what ought to be than 
of what actually is. The responsibility of such a beautiful 
motherless cliild ought to have been a pain, of com'se, to any 
well-regulated mind ] and indeed, there were women of the 
sighing order who pitied Richard Penwarne exceedingly — 
or said they did. But, Avhether it was from the natural 
perversity and independence of the Pemvarno character, or 
because.Mf^ster Arthur had taken all the diseases of infancy 
wdth the perfection of a model child in a doctoring book, 
and was big and strong, as well as handsome, and had al- 
ready proved himself to be possessed of both a head and a 
heart, one ’waj^ or other it had fallen out that Richard Pen- 
W'arne had never had anything but pleasure in his son from 
the moment he “was born, which was seven years ago. And 
now he -was to be cut out of the entail. 
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“ I tlioTiglit it right to say I should do it,” said Peter, 
still labouring at some perfectly unnecessary explanation. 
“When a man is going to be married he thinks of these 
tilings.” 

“Of course,” replied Eichard; “and nine years ago I 
married. It only lasted tv^"o years,” he said, “ and I am not 
going to try it again. When is your wedding-day ?” 

“ Some time next week.” 

“ So soon. I wish you joy. I am going to get a gallop 
across the turf.” 

They had reached the liigh land at the top of the valley, 
where a vast uncultivated common lay before them. So 
they had parted, and the younger man, so soon to bring a 
wife to Trederrick, had watched Eichard Penwarne cross 
the country on his fleet hunter, with mingled w'ondcr and 

^PPi’<>val “ Wonder if he cared for liis wife ? — A splendid 

horseman I” Then he had turned into his own plantations, 
and had walked his horse quietly home. He had felt strong 
in his resolutions, but never, in all liis life, did he ever do 
anything more about the entail. 

_He had married, and he had buried his wife ; ho had seen 
his eldest son become his only son, and reach his one-and- 
twentieth year ; and as he sat in that cushioned chair medi- 
tating, he knew that he could cut off the entail if he pleased. 
But he thought of the curly-headed boy who had been left 
to Ins guardianship by the sudden death, on the very day of 
wliich he had been thinldng, of that cousin Eichard, twenty- 
three years back in the past, by the fall of his horse before 
reaching Coombe, and he had not the heart, just then, to 
do it. 

The boy had become a man, and quite fulfilled the boy’s 
promise. He was thirty years of age, in the army, and in 
India. Coombe was kept in the highest order for liim, and 
his coming homo anticipated as a blessing and a joy for 
future days. 

“ I wish ho could have been here to-day,” said the Squire 
in his heart. “ I am always glad when I think of the love 
that the young men have for each other. Arthur took to 

Peter from his birth ^but I must cut liim out of tliis 

entail, though I Peter, after the liints I have given to him,- 
will surclj’’ mai^ early. And she liked Arthur,” he went on, 
recalling his wife’s image as he rose up, and tlien stood for 
a moment surveying the room sacred to her recollection — 
the work-table, with her working implements ujoon it, and 
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the cliikl’s stoiy-boolc she had jiisi been reading* to licr son. 

— ‘‘ Ah, yes ; she liked liim. But it 'svotild ])o best lo nianag'c 
entail and all Avlien Peter marries.'^ So he Avent UAvay. 
And he ncA’cr did anything as to the entail, tliough he lived 
for ih'c years. He died, IcaAung Jane but scaiiiily i?rovided 
lor, Avith her inothcr^’s fortune only, and Peter in great 
aflliicnce, Avith large possessions in land, and a considerable 
sum of ready money. 

He had never intended this disposition of his property. 

He had ahvays meant Jane to Iuia'c fifteen thousand pounds ; 
and she had been brought up as a little queen in that stately 
old house, and Avas the A'cry darling of her father's heart. 
She A^'as Auctimized by a Avill made bclbrc she Avas born 5 
and she only inherited her three thousand i)ounds by the 
motlier's marriage settlement. All the country cried out 
and said it wuis cruel. Chronicler DaAues had to adopt an 
apologetic tone, and say that there Avas “ no accounting for 
some mcifs, even good mcnV, xieculiaritios ; and he had gone . 
by the name of Drake 

But Avhen Peter appeared on the scene — ^Avhieh Avas as 
soon as lie could come back from Berlin, Avhcrc he Avas 
staying,— he immediately assured his nearest friends, and 
his solicitor, that ho should makeup Jane’s fortune, to the 
sum his father liad intended to give her, Avhicli turned the . 
tide of piiblic censure. “ Of course Mr. Drake had knoAvn 
that he could dejyend on his son 1 ’hh\ Peter Drake A^^as one • 
of the most lionourablo of men! And so I belicA^o he A\*as. 
But he Avas obliged to go back to Berlin, and poor little 
Jane, Avho, tliough not quite fifteen, Avas a A’cry Avomanlj'' 
young girl, Avas left at Trederrick in a strange state; not 
troubled about her money — she Avas too young for that — 
but sad, almost frightened at the thought of the life that 
lay before her, and lamenting because “ Peter coulcl never 
understand,” 
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Piow on, tliou shining river, 

But ere thou reach the sea 
PincI Ella’s bower, and give her 

The wreath I fling on thee. — jMoobe. 

lETEE PEAKE remained about a month at 
Trederrick after his father’s funeral. He ivas 
^ ^ what people called a remarkable man, and people^ 
in more places than the far west, united in 
prophesjdng great things for him. Money, and land and 
county interest had descended to him, and these things had 
found him alreadj’’ possessed of considerable erudition. Ho 
had left a name behind him at Oxford, and he was esteemed 
by the learned wherever ho was knowm. He had an instinct 
as to everjdliing that was correct. He did the right thing 
in the smallest matters intuitively, people said, without 
seemingly any xwovious consideration. He was very good- 
looking, with a pedigree nose, a strong jaw, and a 6hoi*t 
upper lip. He could smile most benignant smiles, and 
listen — ^to a lady — ^to jperfection. He often treated men with 
midisguised condescension, but he never conducted himself 
so to a woman. He “was a great favourite therefore with 
the gentle sex, for whose joleasure ho made clever obser- 
vations, and nttered those charming drolleries which only 
the wise and learned can utter. Ho was only twenty-six 
years old, but every word he spoke W’as listened to ; and to 
liave ]Mi'. Drake to talk to them was the dominant desire in 
every female breast wherever he w*as. The old were flattered 
by liis attentions, the young were flustered by his distinction 
of them ; silly gii*ls were openly agitated when ho took the 
chair by their sides, and well-read dames enjoyed his 
conversation thoroughly. 

Hajjpy Peter Drake — ^most bapx>y, most considered, most 
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flattered of men ! did tlic pliilosopliic poor say that 

“ yoxiiig Squire seemed a bit above liis-sclf ’pon times 

He had a head full of learning, but tliesc same judgers of 
men kncAV the size of Peter Drake's heart, and tlicy described 
its dimensions in their o'svn^\'ay — “ no bigger than just enough 
to feel for himself,” said the grey-headed men viio had long 
“ loved the family.” 

“ And there’s Miss Jane, she has got hcaii: enough for him 
and herself too; and all tlie ^vorse for her, if she has much 
to expect from him.” 

It Avas all teiTibly true. There stood Jane, at the most 
avdcAvard age of a girl’s life, 'wanting love; looking at her 
perfect brother for just that much of human v'cakness 'which 
'svould have made them by sjunpathy equals ; yearning for 
five minutes of tears or smiles, but no such moments ever 
came. 

He spoke gi'eat tnithsto her in the nearest language, and 
she felt instructed even in the midst of a toiTcnt of tears ; 
but she did not ^vant liim to be vise. “ He can't feel forme 
now. He can't guess how my heart seems to be torn to 
shreds.” And she could not tell him. It would have i)ro- 
duced some perfect truth as to the tendency in the human 
mind to exaggeration; and Jane hated such perfection at 
that moment. \Yisdom and truth were like a two-edged 
sword, and she was for ever being wounded. Sometimes, 
too, Jane’s temper was tried; andonce when Peter, standing 
up in all his calm beauty, reminded her, in the midst of a 
flood of tears which she was shedding, gathered up in the 
most ungraceful position on the sofa, that it was appointed 
unto all men once to die, she jumped up angrily and said 
that no doubt, if fathers could die more than once, daughters 
would learn to grow more accustomed to the event, and be 
easily reconciled, perhaps. She stood erect and looked at 
him. She had it in her heart to say, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
fed; feel something ; abuse me; beat me with a stick if you 
will — ^but/ccZ.” But the words which she might have said 
were stopped, no doubt happily, by the cold, sarcastic 
gleam that passed across his face. He gave the slightest 
shrug with his shoulders, and he raised his eyebrows ever so 
little, and on his lips there was a surprised sort of smile. 
He was so superior to all a silly girl’s fruitless broken- 
heartedness. She felt as one struck dumb and trembling 
with the suddenly revealed fact that Peter was pi-f^ung her — 
not with the pity she yearned after, but with the 
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condescension of a kiperior being towards a creature who 
couldn’t be reasonable. She thought she would beg his 
pardon ; she trembled, and grew pale ; but there she stood 
erect and looking at liiih. 

Jane, how tall are you?” he said. 

The words delighted her. She could have laughed in his 
face. The difference in their natures was so great that the 
thought of it endowed her 'with independence. It rushed 
down suddenly upon her like a gift. She was strong in a 
moment. The tears stood on her cheeks, and her eyes were 
stinging, but she answered steadily : 

“ I am five feet one and a half. I am tall for my age, 
but very slight, you see. You know I shall be fifteen next 
month.” 

*‘Ah! fifteen. Then I have six years of guardiansliip. 
There will be sometliing to think about. Put on your 
bonnet ; we will walk on the terrace.” 

“Tliink about — ^tliink about,” repeated the girl in her 
heart. “ I hope and pray I may never live in capti'vdty to 
any thoughts of yours. How yon would pick mo to pieces, 
and put me together again, if you could P 

Then she dropped on her knees on a step of the great 
staircase, wliich she was ascending at full speed, and had 
one more great gush of grief, her young head on the step 
above her. But the door of the library opened, and she fled 
away to her room, bathed her eyes, and tied her tliickest 
veil across her face, lest her brother should observe their 
red rims and her burning skin, and give her a lecture on 
the cuticle. He had a fever for improving her mind. 

After a few turns on the terrace, during which he talked 
in his gentle voice and educated style, ■with a composure 
which was highly irritating to his sister’s nerves and 
temper, ho said, “And now that I have to go back to 
Berlin, I wonder what will be the best thing to do about 
you?” 

“The best thing to do is to do nothing,” said Jane 
promptly, the spirit of independence with wliich she had 
become suddenly gifted not deserting her in her cmer- 
gencj\ 

“Well,” said her brother, feeling a little relieved, 
“nothing at present. Shall we say notliing at present, 
Jane?” 

“Do nothing,” repeated Jane. Then, almost overcome, 
but getting com-age, somehow, not to speak too pleadingly, 
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sbe Vent on, could not bear any change — any further 
change, I 'mean, Brother.’’ 

She had been brought np ns a little child to call him 
Brother ; and the many years’ difterence in their age made 
her continue in the habit. “I know all you would say — 
please don't talk to mo. '"I dare say I ought to have a 
governess or something. Bxit you do not-lniow how vciy 
much I liave, young as I am, been mistress here. I liavo 
sat at the head of the table ever since I was thirteen — as a 
child, of course ; but still I liave done it. I could not bear 
to be suddenly treated as a baby.” 

“ Dear child, don't exaggerate — a baby !” 

“ Well, you know what I mean, and that is enough for the 
present. I have read steadily — ^I'cad with I\Iiss Teague.” 

Oh, Sliss ‘Teague ! I had forgotten about licr. Her 
staying here, as of course she will gladly do ” 

^SShe wont stay if I don’t,” quickly interrupted Jane. 

Indeed. Have you talked it over?” 

“Ho. I never' thought of any change until now — ^till you 
suggested it to me. But I speak becatise I know Jliss 
Teague’s character. I don’t thinlc she would stay here as 
your servant.” 

-“Why has she stayed so long, then? — ^why has she 
worked as my father’s servant?” 

“ For love, I suppose,” said Jane. 

“She has had sixty pounds a year,” said Peter; and the 
girl groaned . to herself inwardly that nothing would over 
make brother understand. So when* he said that it might 
do for a year, Jane made no reply, and only said she was 
cold and wished to go in. 

As soon as she got inside the house, she went through the 
hall and, by a red baize-covered door, into a part of the 
mansion specially nnder the government of Sliss Teague. 
One quick little knock at an oak door announced her pre- 
sence; and once inside that door, and in a small panelled 
sitting-room, almost covered with fine old prints in black 
and gold frames, she flung herself into the arms of a tall, 
sweetly-smiling, ladylike woman. 

“ Oh, Nanny ! Nanny !” the girl cried, as she nestled inside 
the folding arms, and looked up into the dove’s eyes that 
gazed down upon her with most marvellous sweetness — • 
“ Oh, Nanny ! I udsh I had done with life ! It is so hard 
and horrible, and may be so terribly long.” 

But the lips that were pressed on hers stopped her re- 
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bcllious speaking' — Ton arc to be thankful for life, an ^ 
glad to live, and strong to work, and willing to suder* S(i . 
dry your eyes, and take the white sugar out of the cupboardA 
See, I am blanching the almonds for biscuits ; and you may \ 
weigh -out the sugar for Martha to crush. Your brother \ 
gives two dinner-parties next week to our neighboiU’S and 
friends, before he goes away.’’ 

Jane did exactly as she was bid; first taking from a 
drawer in a great oak secretaire a huge white linen apron, 
and wrapping herself and her black dress up in it in a vciy 
notable manner. Bliss Teague made up the fire in a diminu- 
tive stove. 

“ Brother has some scheme in liis head for my improve- 
ment. I do verily believe,” said Jane, with her eyes wide 
open, and glaring wildly — “that he meant to send me to 
school 1” 

Bliss Teague looked at her softly, steadily, and with con- 
sideration in her glance. “I had not thought of that,” she said. 

Ilcr voice was a very musical voice, sweet and low ; but 
there was great self-possession in her manner, and soinc- 
tliing Strom/ in her way of speaking, which was neither quick 
nor slow, lint with a soi't of pleasant acthuty in it, which 
gave you the immediate imx)ression of her being a person 
of livclj^ perception and good common sense. 

“ You know it would kill me,” said Jane. “ I wonder how 
much power a guardian has.” 

^ “ Whatever is best for you will do you good. You are 
not of a perverse disposition.” 

“ It is best for me to stay here vritli you.” 

““ For the present — -yes ; I tliink so.” 

“ Brother is going to speak to you.” 

- “ Then I shall say so.” 

“ Oh, hero he comes !” 

She hoard his voice in the passage, and she tore off her 
apron in a fright — “Why?” said Bliss Teague, with atone 
of reproach. “ Oh, you don’t know. He can’t understand.” 
Ul^on which there was a knock at the door, and Bliss Teague 
said, “ Go, now.”. And Jane disappeared with the speed of 
a hunted hare by an opposite entrance. 

Bliss Teague was a remarkable person. She was by birth 
and education a gentlewoman ; but her 'father, a militarj" 
man, died too soon, as people said; lie left a widow, a 
daughter, and a thousand pounds heliind liiin. Lord and 
Lady Dynham had known Cax^tain Teague very well; and 
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ylien their dang-hter, before Jane’s birth, was found to bo 
hi feeble health, Lady Dynham had proposed that hliss 
Teague should come to her, and helji to take care of her. 
Within six months the child was born and the mother was 
dead. Miss Teague had been invaluable, and in a modest 
but sensible way she showed that she knew her value. She 
ofl’ered to stay in the family as housekeeper, and to see 
after the proper management of the infant. The offer was 
accepted, and sixty pounds a j'earwas fixed on as the money 
recompence for Sliss Teague’s services. She had her meals 
by herself in the panelled parlour to which the reader has 
been just introduced, except when Mr. Drake imited her 
ceremoniously to dinner or tea. She had for fifteen years 
kept house, and ruled the servants with the discreetost sway 
and in the wisest manner. Her accounts had won her the 
admiration of the steward and the praises of the family 
lawyer ; and her attention to J ane, who was the darling of 
her heart, had been nothing less than perfect. Mai’ian 
Teague was, indeed, a gifted woman. She had a warm 
heart, a steady, clear judgment, and a coimageous manner 
of action. No vexation sthred her, no irritation moved her 
to anger. She held the reins of government with hands 
that never trembled, and she was at once incapable of 
favouritism and above the need of advice. She had made 
herself a servant of her own free will, and she had so led 
her life that no one called her a servant. The Squire’s lady 
housekeeper was the description that the poor people had 
first invented, and.that had been at onee generally adopted. 
Mss Teague had raised her mother’s income eighty pounds 
a year, keeping thirty for her own use ; and Lord Dynliam 
had given Mrs. Teague a pretty cottage, which stood in the 
grounds of Dynley Court, rent-free. The cottage was a 
little wonder of beauty and elegance ; and fair ladies had 
tea there in Sevi’es china tea-cups, while Marian made 
almond biscuits by an old family receipt at Trederi’ick, and 
taught her darling how to weigh the sugar. It was all 
happiness and thanksgiving on both sides. M’s. Teague /' 
felt rich and sufficiently blessed, and not the gold of Gol-/ 
conda could have tempted her daughter away from Jane. 

So now Jane has rushed through that friendly door intf/- 
the adjoining little room, quite lined with cupboards, an ’ 
having another door leading into the kitchen premises, 1 
which she could make her escape to the landing by a ste' 
winding staircase of old, dangerously polished oak. 
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“Come said Miss Teague, and in wallced Peter 
Drake. 

Thej '\rere very good friends, and liad been friends for 
all tlie years of iliss Teague'’s occupation. “ I am always 
ven,' glad to sec yon here,” she went on.- “ I thinli I talk 
more at niy ease among my own surroundings than in the 
library in the midst of yours.” So Peter sat down in an 
old three-cornered chair, which was a great deal more 
comfortable thatl it looked. 

“I want to talk of Jane,” he said, as Miss Teague took 
up her knitting and jirepared to listen. “ My time is so 
occupied, and I must see my neighbours here, at these two 
dinner parties — you uTote all the notes?” 

“All, except to Major Pemvarne and the others you named, 
whom you wished to write to yourself.” 

“Yes; exactlj". Arthur was very good to get here for 
the funeral. Hare you seen him ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; I saw him on the day of the funeral. Ho 
came up to me and asked if I u^as not Miss Teague. 
Pive years ago, when you came of age, he tried to g*ct 
home, but could not. But after he returned he visited you 
at Oxford, didnt he?” 

“ Yes. And then ho was at Coombe for a time. I tliink 
I am just going to call there. I want to know how much 
he has hcen here. I feel so ignorant of these small details. 
I luive not been at homo, yon know, since I took my 
degi'ec. And Aithur may liave been half-lirtng here, for 
anything I know.” 

“ No. He was hero for about six months after your 
coming of age. He came back perhaps six months ago ; 
was at Coombe for a day or two; called here in your 
father’s 'illness, when I sent him a message that he could 
not .see him. Then at the funeral he said lie had come 
down from ^Scotland, and shortened his stay there on pnr- 
])ose. He said ho should remain for a few niontlis at 
Cooinhe ; then ho is going again to India.” 

“ Thank you — admirable P exclaimed Peter. “ 1 am n]} 
to it all now.” 

“I think you should knoAV that Coombe has been of 
late years a ver}’ favomdte walk of mine and Janets. And 
Jane often rode there with messages from your father, and 
notes to Mr. Wood the steward. Jane knows Coombe as well 
as Major Penwarne does, and every picture and curiosity in 
the house. It certainly has been a pleasure to wander 

c 
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fiooni ojk! Mrs, ^Im-ks kc''*]r=; it so boautifiilly 

ekaiji. J 'wi.'Si you ^voiilrl lot Jk^inv.'irne knf)V/ of 

fJrav/s ^ i-h> ; loiljjjg' the 1)'iitli v/j]l fh'])rivu tlio fact fff any 
ai)])cai-aiice of yulc'av pryin;^-, if it should ever conic to liis 
kiiowlcdc'c/'' 

“lliauk you,*’ said Peter, jrreatly pleased; ‘*voiy 
judicious, Miss Teague. 33iit tliis brings us agiiin to Jane. 
She is veiy unibrnied.” 

“1 think only cliaraetcrlcss x^coplo can be formed. 
Jane lias a strong cliaracter, and A’cry little training Yi’ill 
make licr udiat Heaven intends — an exi-elleiit vonnin.-' 

“Indeed, I am delighted. But she is untaught — sadly 
untauglit."’ 

i\Iiss Teague dropped her knitting in her lap, opened 
those dove's eves very vide, and jixed them on the sur- 
prised Peter. Her viiolc face vas v'ritten t)ver vitli a 
puzzling quciy — “Do you mean to he im])eriiuont ?" The 
VTiting v'as so plain that 3’eter startled, and said “I beg 
3 'onr pardon,*’ in a very great liuriy. llien ]\Iiss Teague 
loolc up her Icuitting again, and vith great consideration 
vent on vith the stitches. 

“ In my judgment she ought to go to a thorouglily good 
school,” said I’etcv, almost in a tone of vexation. 

' “ You have seen so little of Jane that you arc not able to 
form a judgment,” she replied vitli groat decision, “You 
have been absent for years ; you come back to her ai a 
most trying moment; you find licr in sudden overwhelming 
grief. What canyon know of Jane? And what can she 
know of you? Y''ou are so unlike your father.*’ Somehow 
]\Iiss Teague contrived to make the last assertion in a tono 
that conveyed it to Peters ears as a compliment. 

Y^cs, he was very nnlike liis father. His father had been 
the mere country gentleman. He had never learnt Greek, 
and had forgotten Latin. lie had been one of the best of 

men ; but tlicn So Sir. Drake accepted the speech 

according to his interpretation, and smiled on Hiss Teague 
till she smiled too. “ Nevertheless,” he said, for lie was the 
most positive of men, “ if only because I cant toll what else 
to do she must go to school. Wc will, if you please, coii^ 
sider that point settled. I know yon write to my grand- 
mother, Lady D^mham, sometimes. If you are writing soon 
it would be but a xwoperly respectful coinplinieut to fell her 
the determination I have come to, and iierhaiis she would 
like to point out some schools where girls of our class 
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‘'I Tvill VfVito to-niglit,” said i\Kss Teazle, intenaipting' 
Peter ip tlie midst of iiis most fascinating smile — he always 
tried to look boantifiil when ho was insisting on having his 
own way, “ and I can ask her to look out for some place for 
me. Of course I do not stay here after Jane goes/’ 

This was a blow. Pounds, shillings, and pence were in 
the most loerfect order at Trederrick, and so Peter wished 
them to stay. Now ways, new ideas, new rules, were all 
abominations to liim. He did not want to bo troubled about 
the necessary grievances of life. “ I did not contemplate 
such a change as that,” he said. 

Peter P exclaimed Sliss Teague. 

Calling liim by his Cluistian name, as she had done 
formerly for many years, quite brought him back to liis 
senses. 

You know veiy well that it would be beneath me to stay 
hero after J ane is gone. Lady Ljniliam would tell you that 
it would not be right. I came here for your mother's sako 
more than fifteen j^ears ago ; I stayed on, at iny own sug- 
gestion, for Jane’s ; but I should do ni3’'self a needless injuiy to 
stay as y oim servant. I am a great deal sm'prised, Drake.” 

“ Praj" forgive me,” said Peter lioncstl3\ People get 
selfish when contemplating a difficulty ; I am in a dilficultj’'. 
]\Iay I smooth it over for the present by asking you to con- 
tinue your care of her, and — and — of me,” he went on smiling, 
“ for a year — at least for a j'car, Mss Teague?” 

She had gained the point for which she had been fighting, 
for love of the gud she almost worshi2:)ped, hut she showed 
no elation. She had already determined that, if Jane was 
sent to school, she wonld get herself a place in the same 
school if she could; hut if she showed no elation to Peter, 
she was equallj^ prudent to his sister, and only mentioned, 
in the most commonplace wkj", when Jane returned and 
seated herself, -with great round eyes full of questions, in 
the three-cornered chair that Peter had vacated, that there 
was to he another year of comiDanionship at dear Trederrick. 

“Peter thinlrs mo an ignorant goose,” exclaimed Jane, 
after a great sigh of relief. 

“ Ho wonder,” said Mss Teague. 

“ Hanuy 1 ” in a tone of horror. 

“ Yes ; you arc so strange to him.” 

“Eecauso he never understands.” 

“He can understand steadiness of conduct and a lady-like 
behaviom'.” 


o2 
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I have not done vitli riinniii^^ v’licn I v^oulcl rather wahc, 
and I inmt jump over the flov’cr-hecls instead of i^acin.^’ round 
hy the paths, if I ani in a hurry ; and of course I am a 
gentlewoman.’” 

“ I tliink you should try to please Peter. Try at those 
dinner-parties.” 

said I couldn't dine with them. I said I couldn't, 
wouldn't, must not ; because I was not old enough ; because 
I am too tall for fifteen ; because I did not know what to 
M^’car ; because I could not behave like a young lady ^ because 
I should not know Avheii to go away after dinner, or howto 
walk across the room by mysell*, and — because I should 
cry.” And then Jane stopped her rapid incoherent speech, 
and dropped her excited young face into her hands, and 
cried as if her heart was breaking. On which Jliss Teague 
kissed her, not with fondling, but just once ; and she nuped 
her eyes and face with a wot towel, and told her to go on 
witli the weighing of the sugar 5 then, after a few minutes, 
she began to sing. 

She sang in a sweet pure style, “ Plow on thou shining 
river,” and after a few notes Jane joined in afull, true second ; 
and so, while Peter was walking over heath and thymy down, 
those two sang some of the sorrow out of their hearts, and 
went on with the work of life. And after the interval of a 
few days came the lirst dinner-party, 

Jane and Miss Teague were in the dravdng-room when 
the dining-room was being deserted. Peter and some of 
his friends wore walking on the terrace, and Jane was 
looking at them, standing back, and concealed by the great 
mullion of the window. She was making sundry comments 
on the people she saw. ‘‘ If that most excellent Sir Havry 
Goodman never spoke, and always looked at his shoes, I 
should really like him very much. Pox-hunters ought never 
to be loud, and staring, and addicted to compliments. They 
ought always to be gentle, and sensitive, able to write a 
jdeasant song, and xmrhaps to sing it, but I am not sure of 
that. I know they should always love a garden, and be 
cultivators of roses and geraniums,” 

“ Jane!” Miss Teague spoke, not to express discontent at 
those rather formed opinions for a damsel of fifteen, for she 
knew Jane to be more lilce the girl of seventeen or eighteen 
in mind, but to draw her attention to the sudden entrance 
of Major Penwarne, vdioin she had not seen for several 
years. 
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“ My cousin !'* lie said, advancing to licr 'svith l)otli hands 
extended, and giving Miss Teague a iiloasant siiiile of 
recognition. “ I was ‘ Oousin Arthur’ when last 'sve met,” lie 
said. 

Jane siu’veyed liim rapidly from head to foot. “ Oh, I can 
rememhor you quite well. I am so glad to see you. Jt is 
your voice that I can recall most easily — Cousin Arthur, you 
arc — are ” 

“ Grown old,” suggested the man who stood holding her 
hand. 

“It is I who have grown old,” said Jane, holding fast hy 
the Idnd hand that pressed hers, so as to sajMic sympatliizcd 
with her sorrow, and knew ail that those long, womanly-cut 
black garments wore meant to tell- “I have grown 
.so old. It is years since I saw you. I had forgotten 
you. Now BO much comes back. I remember crowds of 
tilings. You are — arc so welcome, dear cousin, so very 
welcome here, to me.” 

“Thanlc 3^011,” he said, cand he kissed her hand before ho 
droj)t it. “ You give mo just the welcome that I wanted to 
have. Peter will leave 3'ou with ^Miss Teague for a year, 
1 am told. I shall be gone again in a month. Put dent 
forget Coombe. I am delighted to hear you know it so well. 
It will alwa^'s please me to hear, of j^our inicrest in flic 
old place. 1 shall dine here again next week. You must all 
come to me one daj". Will yoM fix a da^', Mss Teague? I 
have no engagements.” 

Major Penwarno was ninej^ears older than Peter Drake — 
that is, he was thirty-five, and ho looked liis age. But ho 
was, without any doubt, one of the handsomest of men. 
Jane, there and then, woke np to tliis fact ; and when she 
spoke of it to jMiss Teague that night, her friend replied 
that it had “ alwaj's been a pleasure to look at ]\Iajor Peii- 
wanic.” And after that tliej^ had sat and praised him for 
some time. 

It had not escaped Miss Teague that Jane had suddenly 
ceased to be frightened at her brother's perfections, and 
scared hy his cold style of putting diis expectations. *Slic 
astounded Peter that night, and ho had confessed liis 
gratilication very honestly to Miss Teague. ]Mnjor Peu- 
warne had brought back the sunshine to the honsc. Her 
father had loved him ahvaj's, and she as a little child had 
loved him too. She was blooming into womanhood in tho 
gonial atmosphere of his presence. He had known her life 
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bettor than Peter liad ever kiio'wn it; ciml by the time that 
3Ii\jor Peinvarne hticl calen liis second dinner at Trederrick, 
it -svas a lived idea in Jane's mind that lie could under- 
stand." 

- lie bad cured licr of crying in anntlier 'week. They bad 
all been at Cooiubc for a delightful day, and be bad taught 
her bow to look forth on life, and contemplate the tilings 
'worth living for. She had obtained an idea of the sort ol 
woman Jlajor Penwarne could admire, and she was going 
to be self-made, on that model. Life in the present vras 
altogether a different thing to Jane, and the nntrodden 
paths of the future were, as far as she could see, lighted by 
his bounty, warmed by his smiles, tilled with the music of 
liis voice, and made safe by his a])proval. 

So, before Peter left them to go again to Berlin, he told 
I\Iiss Teague she had been quite right: he really liad not 
seen into Jane's character at first: she had been ernshed 
quite out of natural shape by the caianiiiy that had befallen 
them. ‘-And Anhur Penwarne — 'Mie said — '‘and I know 
no hotier judge of a gentlewoman than Arthur — has the 
highcbt opinion of Jane’s character, and abilities. Ho 
says she is quite charming.’’ 

I\Iiss Teague made an interior thanksgiving. 

^Vhen Peter went away Jane wept loving tears, wliich 
pleased Iiini, and they promised to write to each other ; and 
the same afternoon Major Penwarne came down on horse- 
back to take Jane out. And she on her steady grey, 'vnth 
old John the groom at a respectful disiance, rode all round 
Coombe and back by the downs. Again and again this 
liai^i:)encd, till Arthur Penwarne went back to Portsmonth, 
and embarked for India once more. Jane could hardly 
believe in her desolation. She cried again bitterly, but not 
in the old 'svay, wliich seemed to be beyond consolation. 
Sho was "to write to Major Penwarne, nnd ho would write 
lo her, and ho was to come back in two years — and then? 
Jane certainly had never asked that question. But iliss 
Teague had. 

It would, notwithstanding the disparity of age, bo the 
verybest tiling that could happen. And ago is not the only 
thing — “Jane,” she said, “ did Major Penwarne ever tell you 
that lie had been married?” 

“ Oh, yes ; yesterday. I never kiicAV it till yesterday. I 
don’t care about tliat. ' He was married, and papa did not 
like it. And she died. She had been married before ; and. 
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she had a son. lie is goin^ to bring tlie boy back, and if 
he liked it he conld leave the army and live at Goombe. 
Oh, how dull life will be 'without Cousin Arthur !’’ 

No doubt it would bo dull vlthout this accomplished 
cousin, for J ane’s world was circumscribed and not vei'y 
closely inhabited. She would have said on this subject that 
there was all the village, and the la's^^er, and the doctor, 
and Sir Harry Goodman ol JMarsland, who was always kind 
to her, and who she knoAv rode by a roundabout way home, 
even after a hard^ day’s spoil, to ask after her, and sny a 
friendly word to Miss Teague. Also there were girls — Sir 
Hariy Imnped his two daughters and his ward, Lady Mary 
Liniker, altogether as The girls — and as far as Jane’s ex- 
perience of the feminine gender, in her own life and of her 
own sort, there 'were no other girls in the world. 

She certainly disliked Lady Mary, who Avas the owner of 
a pretty place close to Marsland, where Sir Harry lived ; 
for she was pecA'ish and fanciful. But she endured ]\IiSs 
Goodman, AvhoAvas veiy gentle, and she petted little Eleanor 
— declaring however ahvays, and openlv, that she liked 
Freddy, a child aged four, best of all. ‘Ccidainly all her 
world put together Avould not console her for the loss of 
Ailhui' PeiiAvarne. 
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'Wlmt tliou bidir^t 

Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. — M iltox. 

0 get Jane safely luavricfl Avas tlic one grand idea, 
towards the fullilnicnt of which all other ideas 
tended, in the mind of Marian Teague. 

It was a good time of the year for meditation. 
Is not autumn of all seasons most full of thouglits? 

Life, with the heloved old Squire, had been full of 
blessedness; life with Peter, notwithstanding his many 
perfections, would be full of sacrifices, and sacrifices too for 
things that would be felt by J ane and liorself to be worth 
nothing. 

The sunshine was lying about with its October glitter, 
the birds had not done singing, the shadows of clouds were 
chasing across sea and land, and tlic sweet scents and 
sounds of husbandry M'cre on every side. Miss Teague 
made her meditation leaning on the parapet 'wall wliicli 
edged the great terrace, and looking down on the rich 
blooms of autumn flowers, and the fiery tints of red 
shumach and bright yellow furze. The sea was spi'cad 
out in one intense field of dark blue; black patches of 
silver light coming and going; reflections of the bright 
heaven above, and the masses of pillo'wy clouds with one 
side fUrk, soft and shado'wy, and the other flashing against 
the sun in silvery wliite. 

It was the figure of an attractive woman that was 
leaning on the cut stone, wondering, wishing, hoping, 
planning, and, after a fasliion, praying too. She was tlie 
only real friend Jane had in the world. For that girl 
Marian Teague had, in a sense, annihilated herself. Of 
course it was good, gentlewoman as she was, to earn j=;ixty 
imunds a year; but it might have been earned in ways 
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more suited to her condition. It had been for love of Jano 
that she had chosen the life of something very like a ser- 
vant ; and now she was quite -past her youth, and never 
going to be manned. It struck her that she had bought 
Jane’s life with her own. To make her happy she had 
done this. And Jane must be happy. She had promised 
Jane’s mother that she would leave notliing undone for the 
good of her baby, and she had kept her word. She had 
not been unhappy in the life she had chosen for herself ; 
but it had had its disadvantages — she should never bo 
married! 

But at that moment ]\Iiss Teague’s meditations took an 
extremely practical turn. She thought that, possibly, her 
French accent had deteriorated since she was a child at 
school at Boulogne, where her mother had lived for some 
years. Possibly too Jane had hidden talents which life 
with her alone w’-ould fail to bring to light, Isliss Teague 
arranged a black bonnet more firmly on her head — a 
head wreathed round with masses of black hair — and she 
w'ent quicklj’' to tlic end of the terrace, and down to the 
pathway which led to the -village. She had long been the 
obedient slave of circumstances, and she vras not now^, for 
the first time, going to shrink from her obedience. 

Dowm the steep paved w^ay she tripped, with a step 
wiiich had often w'on for her very unexpected admiration. 
She got into what w^as i:)olitely called the street, though it 
w'as as unlike a street as any one can imagine ; she passer" 
the general shop, called “the merchant’s,” and kept by 
“iMar chant Gedds,” wiio wms also farmer and fisherman, 
and knew no more of the merchandise wiiich occupied his 
wife’s life than the license over the door imparted to liim. 
She passed the two elms wiiich marked “ towm end,” and 
turned up a wide way, with spreading tmi on one side, 
wiicro lads played ball on holidays, ’and geese asseiied 
themselves with daily increasing loudness, the customs of 
St. jMichael just past, notwithstanding. Then Miss Teague 
went through a wicket gate into a bright* little garden, 
with pebbled w'alks edged with shells and sea-pink ; and as 
she looked at the wiiitew^ashcd cottage and its grccn- 
painted w'ood-w'ork porch, now covered with a hanging 
bow-cr of clematis, she hoped in her heaii that Desiree 
d’Antoine might liavo arrived. 

She W’alked in most unceremoniously, and knocked at a 
door on the right-hand side. An old woman aiqiearcd 
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from fhc Icitclieii premises and gave her a stare. “ OIi, 
IMiss Teague ! — ^j'cs, ina'anij missis is at home ; "walk in 
higher side, please.” 

yo 3 Iiss i'eagne opened the right-hand door after another 
knock, and she "was met by the person she vished to see. 

“ I %vant to kno'ft' if yom* niece is come. You said you 
exijected her.” 

“ She has been here a -u-eek. I have esiDectcd you every 
day.” 

“ Oh, 3 Ii's. Clarkson, I never heard of it. The departure 
of — ^110 — ^many things, in fact, I have had my hands too full 
to allow of my heart being at play. But I want to talk to 
you.” 

“ Come inside and take a seat then,” said Mrs. Clarkson, 
with her old penetrating brown eyes fixed on her visitor’s 
face. “ "What’s up with you ?” ' 

Ml’S. Clarkson sat doum, knitting in hand, on a soft- 
cushioned chair covered with patch- work; and Mss Teague 
took possession of a low leather-covered stool on the 
opposite side of the extremely small fire, where a sedate- 
looking little kettle seemed to be undertaking the iirocess 
of boiling the water for tea in a peculiarly leisurely manner. 
There Avas nothing to betoken the gentlcAVoman in Mi’s. 
Clarkson, if you excepted the long straight nose and 
steady eyes. In fact she had been a servant all her 
unmarried life, and she had married Sir Henry Goodman’s 
house steward. But she had never forgotten that her 
father’s name was OaryU, and that he had been the last in 
the male succession of a house that had once been great. 
He had lived poor, and died poor. His eldest daughter had 
got a place in a nursci’y in France, and she had married 
what people called well. It sounded rather grand to talk 
of Madame d’Antoine; but she had died, and her husband 
too ; he had iieA'er been young Avitliin his "wife’s experience ; 
and their only cliild, Desiree, had been to a Fi’ench academy 
and had studied hard. She had Avon praises, and free 
education; gilt medals, and her diplome, and to all these 
triumphs had succeeded a place in a German. family, to 
teach four httle girls to speak French, Italian, and English, 
and to sing if they could. _She had got ill. W orn out and 
tired, the Aviso doctor said. ’ Had she no relations to go to ? 
So Desiree had written to her aunt. 

“May I come for six months? LessAVon’t do. I haA'e 
got gold to the amount of about fiftj- pounds in your money. 
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The family here are going to Eome for the winter, and in 
six months they will take me again. I could spare twenty-fivo 
pounds out of my fifty. Ido not tliinki shall cat and drink 
any more, and that much, as I am of a managing mind, and 
an independent spirit, I should like to pay.’’ Miss Teague 
had read tliis outspoken letter, and was pleased to find 
lili'S. Clarkson had answered that, if Desiree could sleep in 
a room eight feet square, she was welcome to come, and 
that seven shillings a Aveek Avould fully pay her expenses in 
firing and food, if she could live as her aunt Ih^ed and be 
thankful, 

KnoAving all this, J\liss Teague asked to see Desiree 
immediately. 

“ She is out on the coast. Morning, noon, and night she 
is painting. She Avould do notliing else if she had her oavii 
Avay. But she is a good ghl, and I like her so far Avell 
enough. < And now why do you want her 

“ I want her to come as day goA'erness to l\Iiss Drake.” 

“ Humph !” grunted Sli's. Clarkson, siuweying her knitting, 
and strctcliing the half-made stocking over her hand ; “ I 
have notliing to say. She has been here a week, and all I 
knoAV is that she is as strong as Samson, supposing he Avas 
head and hand both alike. She can decide like a judge, and 
see her Avays like a laANyer ; and then — well, not the whole 
bench of Bishops would turn her the breadth of a hair aside. 
I am expecting her every moment. She is a clock for 
punctuality. ^Yould you iiass through that door into the 
parlour; she conies up tlu'ough the orchard generally; you 
may see her belike.” 

IMiss Teague did as Mrs. Clarkson desired, and so in 
another moment was standing at a casement Adndow looking 
thi'ough the diamond-paned glass. And she saAV through tlic 
branches of the broAvn and yelloAV, apple-trees a girl Avalldug 
up the steep bank on Avhich they stood. The girl had her 
hat in her hand, and her draAving portfolio was slung across 
her shoulders as a soldier carries liis knapsack. She stood 
still just at a point Avhere the sea came in sight and made a 
dark blue background, against Avliich her head and neck 
came out in full fresh colour of pinlc- and Avhite. Her 
almost red ham was bronzed in the setting sun, and the 
shadoAVS of the branches Avhich Avero' above her made a 
A\arying pattern on her palc-coloured dress. Desiree Avas 
standing gazing on the sliining ricli green of a great 
arbutus Avliich grcAV ‘grandly among the old apple-trees, 
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aiirl Avas now covered will its vvavv' litilc flowcrbclls, 
drijipiiiu,- as if it were with pcnrly tears. ^Vil]l a "c.-^tiiro 
wliich miglit have meant weariness she withdrew her eyes 
from the sight that seemed to fascinate them, and came on 
slowly to the little terrace edged with colnmbine which 
was (Intsidc the window, and then ^Marian Teague brought 
a smile to her face by hissing her hand to her. Largo 
dark cye.s sparkled merrily, on which Jtliss Teague turned 
away t o meet her new friend ivt the door. 

3'hc introduction and the business of the moment came 
together. ‘"I am IMiss Teague, from Trederriek. I have 
charge of iliss Drake. Yon are going to be here for .‘•ix 
months. 1 want you to come to the house and teach her 
every day. or, at least, three or four times a week.’- 

‘‘ Ihit i am here for rest — for physio — to save my life I 
ihouglit six weeks ago. I am very ])rccious over my life, 
and "l enjoy rest beyond words. How could 1 begin to 
teach anybody now?’’ 

“ Oh ! quite easily. Just an hour — one or two. Perhaps 
you had better see Jane — sec Jliss Drake, I mean. I 
cannot stop more than five minutes ; I am going to say 
good-bye to l\Irs. Clarkson. You can at least visit me 
and sec the house and the pictures at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow 

“ Oh, yes, I can do that and Desiree laughed. “ Of 
course I shall like to do that; but 1 give no pledges for the 
future.” 

“ That will be enough for to-morrow.” Then IMiss Teague 
•made her farewells, and walked back to Trederriek. 

The next morning brought Desiree, one of the most 
accomplished little I'rcnchwomcn that ever existed, with 
the highest imaginable capabilities for_ imdcrslandiuei. _ She 
took in the whole situation and every individual's position 
immediately. Power, capacitj', the be.st of good-wills, and 
an nuconquerable imrsevcrance, wallced into old Trederriek 
withlMademoisclle d’Antoine. Everything about her seemed 
to bring out her affections. She delighted in the old lionso, 
it s sxu'roundings, and its family history. She was fascinated 
by the odd loneliness that appeared to belong to Jane’s 
place in life. Tlio quiet past, with its serene colouring of 
love, and the uncertain present, full of possibilities, with 
nothing in it warm enough for hope, nor cold enough for 
fear, yet chequered with shadouT dread, ajicl a something-— 
as yet nameless, which might gild all lile, and make it 
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glad, even to tlie grave. It was a very poetical life to tho 
mind of Desiree, who fell in love Avith Jane, and, haAdng 
done so, Avas determined to make lier heroine a veiy killing 
and perfectly accomplished demoiselle. 

So the antiimn and the winter j)assed, full of work, OA’cr- 
floAving Avith interest, and rich in tho ncAV fruits of an 
utterly iioAV life. 

Desiree and ]\Iiss Teague fatigued themsclA''es in that 
labour of Ioa'C ; and to all tliree in after-life that time — the 
time Avhen they all Ihxd alone, at old Trederrick — ^Avas a 
green spot in their memories, for CA^er bright and peaceful, 
always yielding joy, and out of Avhich the roots of all 
sti’ength seemed to groAV. 

But when the first Aveek of April came in the following 
year, Desiree departed. The fairy Avho had been disen- 
tangling all the threads of life, and placing all its colours 
in harmonious juxta-position, was gone. 

Perhaps noAV they Avould have been dull had not a great 
event come to them, Peter A^Tote that he Avas going to be 
married. He Avas to marry Lady Judith Towercourt, Avhom 
lie admired greatly, and approved to Ids heart’s content. 
It Avould prevent Ids coming back for another year. He 
Avas greatly obliged for all Mss Teague’s goodness, and 
deliglited to hear of Jane — could things go on with the 
same success for one year more ? 

Jane would be only sixteen and a half when he returned, 
calculated Peter ; and then she could not be got rid of for 
two years. She was in the Avaj^, no doubt. Perhaps Ids 
grandmother would take her. 

Mss Teague made a A^ery correct guess at all that was in 
Peter’s mind. She, too, thought of Lady Dynliam, and she 
proceeded to A\Tite to her. In this letter she described 
Jane as she thought she deserved to be described, and she 
proposed the possibility of Jane paying a Ausit to Lady 
Dynliam in tho folloAving month to that lady’s consideration. 

Lady Dynham Avas, at that time, a brisk little old Avidow. 
^Yhon tho late Lord Dynham, her step-son, had come into 
possession of Dynely Court, she had begun her dowager life 
in a small house in London, quite as perfect in all its appoint- 
ments as OA'en she herself could desire. Her letter noAv Avas 
like herself; strong, positive, sharp, unbelieving, and 
merrily malicious. 

She thanked her dear, good !Marian Teague for her 
capital letter, and for all the devotion she had sliown tliat 
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poor cliil'L “As io Prior. imovr Iio lins ijccn crraght, 
.mid .=50 niado a fool ol' liiinHolu Lndy .ludiih is pa-^t thirty. 
I knu-w. for I dined in tlioir house Avlien she was ju.st throo 
jiiniiliis old. A lovely haliv. v.'ho prrew to he .a terrihlo 
child, and a p:iri of dosigm, a llirt rm iirinoiplo. She Iwokc 
the lioart of one liono.st man. as I have heard .said on very 
e.’ood authority. He is married, and hajipy, we may hope; 
so I .shall not tell his jianie. Put it gave me a bad opinion 
of her. She took to lilne stockings at twenty-seven, and, 
for so handsome a girl, led a rather od<I and independent 
life. Now .she has caught Pet-r. She was experienced 
enough to know how to Ihitter him, and he has swallowed 
the hook scientilieally baited. I daresay it will do very 
well. Put as to poor little .Jane — ^\-on know I alway.s did 
wish that it had pleased a kind Providence to take her 
when my poor daughter died. As to having her hero on a 
visit — ni'y dear good soul, it would end in her being sent to 
live Avitli me. You don’t think that Lady Judith will begin 
life at Trederrick, out of the world though it bo, Avith such 
a beauty as you say Jane is by her side. Of course she 
must be got* rid of somehow. But sutlicient for the day, 
s'ce. Peter Avon't bo back as soon as he .says. Lady .Judith 
likes continental life. I had good reason to knorv before 
my Lord, my poor dear stop-son, died, th.at- my grandson 
Peter had throAvn away too much money to be able to Ha'c 
in the state that would in these days bo expected of the 
blaster of Trederrick; so ho Avill not, in this instance, 
object to his wife’s folloAving her ituicy. Lord Dynhaiahas 
met 'him abroad, and he likes his cousin. Tliere is some 
di.siant sort of connexion between Lady Dynham and Lady 
Judith;, so they seem happy at the match; and that is very 
comfortable, you knoAV. I am glad you think Jane grace- 
ful. It is a "better thing than beauty, which is common 
enough. Write Avhenever you like, lor you are a faithful 
creature, and avo have ahvays valued you. Give my 
blessing to the poor cluld. I suppose, as she Avas alloAved 
to live,'"that she aaIII find a place in the Avorld somcAAdiere. 
Lady Judith has money.” 

When Jane asked to see her grandmother’s letter she was 
told that family affairs Avoro dAvelt on in it, and that it had 
been already destroyed. 

Lady Pynliam had prophesied avcH. The .Avinter came, 
and Peter and his Avife Avere abroad ; and a second AAunter 
they spent in Eome. They loitered aAvay the second sum- 
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mcr, and did not get to England' 'till October, -wlien Jane 
was seventeen. 

Peter left Lady Judith at Lynely Court; and he came 
do-wn to Trcderrick to see that the house was fit to rcccivo 
its mistress* 

Miss Teague anticipated the time of Peter’s coming as 
the hour of her triumph. She had never ceased her 
exertions to make Ja.ne perfect. Nature had really en- 
doweei the girl plentifully, and more people than Miss 
Teagiio and the establishment of old servants of Trcderrick 
thought her beautiful. 

Peter arrived Avith liis still manner, constrained stylo, 
examining eyes, and general air of condescension. Cold, 
critical, lialf-surprised approval lie gave to the emhcllisli- 
ment of the gardens, and the beauties which judicious 
cutting and pruning had brought out all round the house. 
He walked into the library*, one end of which had been 
darkened by the growth of the shiaibs his mother had 
planted, and he found the sunlight glowing, and the far-off 
sea Ijdng in the distance beyond the village elms, and over 
the heads of masses of floAvering shrubs, Avith a beauty that 
startled liim. 5Dss Teague Avas by his side. 

“ You ordered this soi-t of thing to be done,’’ she said, 
“ and Jane took the Avholc amingomcnt of it. This must 
be just Avhat your mother Avished to see it. But it liad 
destroyed itself by its uncontrolled groAvth. It has been a. 
tAVO ycai*s’ pleasure to Jane to OA^erlook all this. I do not 
thinlc that anything of your mother’s planting has been 
removed.” 

“ Where is Jane?” asked Peter, 

“She has just come in fi*om her ride ; she is an excellent 
liorscAvoman.” 

Tlien they heard a step, and in came Jane, wallcing 
straight up to Peter, Avith her eyes on his face, and her 
cliccks gloAving. All the stiffness Arent out of his counten- 
ance.' His admiration quite overcame him. ^ He touched 
her Avitli n tender reverence, and kissed her Avith a smile of 
Avondcring delight. 

“ My dear child ! This is a pleasure. Hoav tall you arc ! 
I almost hope you have stoi)ped g^OA^ing. Pray stay as you 
arc,” he said, in a way Avhich Avas intended to betray his 
l^erfcct approval. 

IIOAVcver small liis heart Avas, her bcautj^ had warmed it 
tlu-ough and thi*ough. Perhaps he ivould not have manled 
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Lady Jndiih if lie had kiiOAni of this, for liis mai’ricd lifo 
liad not been perfectly blissful. He lia'd never been in the 
habit of thinking of inarried life vitli any entlmsiasm. Of 
course a man like himself loved himself, and res])ectcd him- 
self beyond all other mortals. It had never entered his 
head that he mijrht not sueceed in makin" a -woman h.api)y. 
He kno-w that it suited liis respectability to marry Lady 
Judith, and Lady Judith valued him sufiieicntly to do 
-without those passion.atc emotions -which make 'the im- 
portant part of married life to some people. But when 
Jk'ter loolccd at Jane, it suddenly struck him that he should 
one day have to g-ive her to a husband, and he knew in his 
heart that her husband would love her in a manner verv 
different from that in which he loved Judith ; if, indeed^ h'o 
could be said to love his wife at all. So he put his arm 
round the girl 'with reverence, thinking of her destiny; and 
ho honoured her in his soul, and was happier for a few 
moments in his softened humanity than he had been for 
years. Poor Peter ! and yet he liad not been so very much 
worse than a rich young prig caught in the snare of his own 
priggishness. 

Peter left them the next morjiing. But he had asked a 
question -\yhich had brought to light a special cause for 
Jane's radiant face when iirst he had looked at her. ■ 

“ How docs Coombe look ; and what were the la.st news 
of Major Penwarne ?” 

“ Jlajor Pemvarne is at homo. I have seen him to-d.ay.” 

In fact he had been expected for a week, and had written 
-two letters from London to Jliss Teague ; and that day, in 
her ride, ns Jane had been ' passing the gate that led to* the 
house by the bridle way, the master had stood before her, 
and put his hand on her saddle-bow, and looked into her 
liice. 

When Slajor Penwarne called at Tredcrrick the next day 
Peter had departed; but Major Penwarne had stayed to 
lujiehoon, and seen many old friends about the place who 
wished to welcome his honour homo. 

Major Penwarne '^vas still of so grand a beauty that, as 
Miss Teague used to sa}", it was a pleasure to look at him. 
He was to stay' for some time now at Coombe. He told 
Jliss Teague so before he left, adding — “ Jane is a beautiful 
woman, and you have done her justice— but I wish -^Vhen I 
look at her that you could take -ten years off my life.” 

Then Miss Teague fastened her dove’s eyes on his face, 
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and guid, “Nevci* mind tlxat,’’ in a tone eo serious as to 
make him blush like a girl. ^ ^ ^ 

He went home with their echo in his heart. 

Never mind — xvliat ? Was he to be indifferent to J ano, or 
to the great obstacle that seemed to bo between them? 
Already he had heard Jane spoken of. Those of the old 
neighbours who had already welcomed him had spoken of 
Jane and j)raised Sliss Teague. Perliaixs her husband was 
fixed upon — “ I could make her as happy as a queen P he 
said. “ I could bless every day of her life.” 

After a few days Lady Judith and Peter arrived. It was 
quite late at night wlie’n they came, which J ane accepted as 
a mercy. So there were only hurried greetings, great talk 
of head-ache and fatigme, no little confusion, strong tea, 
and going to bed. 

The next morning only Peter appeared, and breakfast 
was served to Lady Judith in her room. Peter was stilf, 
dignified, and evidently nervous. At last Lady Judith 
s^vept into the room, udth sjTnptoins of discomxmsure on 
her generally tranquil face. 

“Good morning, dear,” she said to J ane. “ Why, you ought 
to be in the school-room, shouldn’t you?” Jane looked 
unutterable sui*prise out of the liquid depths of her beautiful 
Qjes- “Bring me that footstool, please.” Jane stood still 
with the gaze of astonishment fixed on the unceremonious 
lady in gorgeous raiment who was filling the arm-chair 
before her. 

Mss Teague walked foiward from the writing-table, and 
placed the footstool for Lady Judith. 

Then that lady looked straight at Jane, and, smiling, 
showed a row of very white teeth. “ Oh!” she sighed forth 
— “ Oil ! — ^You 'svant a little breaking-in, I think. Now, Miss 
Teague, I wish to be understood at once. I know you have 
resisted the only sensible thing. You have iiersistcd in 
keeping Jane from school. She is only seventeen this 
month. Her manners are sufiicicntly odd, I am sui-e; but 
I don't wonder at that ; and my plan is that she should go 
to school for two years. Then I will introduce her. I have 
been telling IMr. Drake so to-day. Indeed I liave been 
telling him so for a week.” 

“Excuse mo, Lady Judith,” began Miss Teague; “you 
scarcely know — you caift know. Jane is not lilccly to be a 
trouble to you 

“ Don't go on, iilcaso. We shall have several people in 

n 
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the house this very fiftcrnoon, on a -sveek's visit 'at least. 
iTou know the house is going’ to he quite full for the next 
month ; ancf I wish to be understood at once. Jane must be 
considered as a school-girl — suppose you have a scliooi- 
room — her tilings must be prepared immediately. At nine- 
teen I will have her in the house and introduce her, as I said 
just now ; and I think, Jane, that after to-day you must not 
be in this room in the morning. Keep yourself to your own 
room, my dear. And don't think that I speak in a liurry, or 
from any personal prejudice. I have had some time to think 
the matter over, and during the last week I have had a hard 
debate with your brother. But that is all over now. And 
as this is the only morning we shall be alone for some time, 
I am , of coiu’sc, right to speak. Good gracious, Miss Teague, 
what kind of manners have you taught the child? Did one 
over sec such an expression on anybody’s face before ?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Jane. 

“ My dearest,” entreated Miss Teague. 

“ You know Major Penwarne, Lady Judith,” jpursued Jane. 
“I am going to be married to him.” 

“ He ! He is old enough to be your father !” 

“And yet I am not too young to bo his wife,” — ^with an 
earnestness that had a revelation in it. And so saying, Jane 
fled out of the room. 

“Miss Teague,” said Lady Judith, with dignity, “ this is 
wrong’, very wrong, indeed — should have been told.” 

“ Major Penwarne proposed to Jane this morning.” "We 
met him in our walk before breakfast. J anc would have 
told her brother, but he came down so manifestly discom- 
posed,” 'said Miss Teague maliciously. “However, he is 
gone to Ooombe. Major Penwarne left a message for him.” 

“ It is the most extraordinai’j’’ thing,” said Lady Judith — 
but she was speaking to empty walls. J ane had found her 
master, and Miss Teague had transferred her obedience. 
She was gone in pursuit of her darling. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AVTER TWENTY YEAHS. 

And f 0 aji last lie neared tlie well-known land, 

Could see tlie lulls in ancient order stSnd, 

Witli friendly faces, whose familiar gaze 
LooLed through the sunshine of his childish days. 

Geokge Eliot* 

^j&TiiFTER twenty years Colonel Penwarne brought his 
wife back to England, and enthroned her at 
Coomhc. Correspondence had been carried on 
-with regularity between India and Trederrick, 
and the meeting bet^veen the brother and sister had been 
really affectionate. But 'Peter had grown old, thin, colour- 
less, and sti'angc. Perhaps Jane loved him all the better 
for tins ; anyhow, she loved him, and he seemed to kindle 
into brighter humanity as the sunsliine of her beauty and 
happiness came to liis somewhat gloomy life. 

TVenty years had wrought many changes on Jane’s old 
iiTcnds and neighbours. Lemns hud sunlc into a faiun- 
house, and the objectionable Lady Mary lived Muth her 
husband and daughter in Yorkshire. Sir Hari'y Goodman’s 
eldest girl had married and come back to take care of him 
as a widow. The pet boy, Freddy, Mi’S. Penwarne had left 
in Lidia ; and little Eleanor had married the Vicar of Tre- 
derrick, Baynard. 

In twenty years the world changes considerably, even in 
the slowest-going corners of the earib. Twenty years had 
changed many things at old Trederrick ; and yet it had 
changed Peter veiy little, and that is saying, in other 
words, that Peter was a decidedly odd sori of man. 

Let any one, man or woman, remain unchanged" for 
tivcnty years, unchanged in their habits, manners, customs, 
and in tho cut of their garments, and what remarkable 

T> 2 
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oddities tlioy will appotir to surroundine: observers. So 
Peter at eight-aiid-fortj' was an oddit5^ He wore sti’ange- 
coloured waistcoats, and buttons that must have been 
made on purpose for him; ho had shoes of a make that 
were called “ the Squire’s,” and industidoTis beavers had to 
be periodically slaughtered to furnish him with the old- 
fashioned hat. He was still the same thoroughly lookisli 
kind of man, but he was not tho popular person that he 
had been in liis youth. It had ceased to be worth his 
while to be agreeable. He had made his life, and had not 
found it a particularly enchanting one. He had, however, 
ceased to worship himself with the ardoiu* and faith that 
had belonged to old times, and the consequence was he was 
a little ill-tempered, for passing years had not given him 
any other object of devotion. 

He was, as nearly as a husband can bo, indifferent in his 
heart to Lady Judith. He was politely severe to her, and 
3'ct he was reallj* desirous that she should be liappj*. He 
woiild, on occasions, make some remark, such as, “ That is 
a very beautiful bracelet, is it not, Judith ?” when she had 
dressed herself with unusual splendo\ir, and his ej'e was 
attracted by the sight of an ornament not often exhibited ; 
and then she would look at liim as if he were quite as great 
a curiosity in liis own waj', but not nearly as vahiable, as 
the gem she was weaving ; and she would give liim some 
civil little answer, which ho would accept with an air of the 
verj' highest respect. 

Such speeches were almost the only instances of personal 
interest that ever publiclj^ passed between them. 

He had his outi book-room, sacred to his own litter, and 
there he might be said to live. He studied health in eveiy- 
thing, and was learned in diet. He rode out every day on 
the best horse that monej’’ cotdd buj^ ; but he was a studious 
solitary man, and seldom rdsited anj' of their old friends, 
leardng all that kind of thing to his wife. The tAvontj'-two 
years of his married life had given liim a son who had died 
— ^thc' people said, “Poor Squire never got over that 
stroke” — and a daughter who, at this present time, was 
nineteen years of age. She was extremely prettj", and her 
father would gaze at her through his double-glasses, for his 
sight had grown weak, as if he were contemplating one of 
the curiosities of creation. 

Altogether Petty Drake was a wonderful girl. She was 
as clever as .her father, and as warm-hearted as Aunt Jane 
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—that Aunt Jane who had married Major Penwarne all in a 
hniTy, from her grandmother’s house in London, and gone 
to India; that Aunt Jane of whom the villagers loved to 
speak; that Aunt Jane whose childish playthings aUd 
girlish hooks remained in the house, and had been, all of 
them, pleasant mysteries to Letty from the earliest period 
of reason, Letty had always loved to hear of Aunt Jane, 
and the rare times when her father would speak to her 
freely about this aunt were precious moments in Letty’s 
memory. 

She always had felt that her mother did not like Aunt 
Jane ; and then there was that m^^sterious Hugo Penwarne, 
Major Penwarne’s stepson. It was so odd that he should 
be called Penwarne. It had been one of her father’s pur- 
suits to trace the pedigree of this boy, and of the very little 
that was known Letty knew every particular ; but this 
boy’s lustoiy was almost a forbidden subject with her 
mother 

At last came a year which brought the Penwarnes home 
from India, to settle ,at Coombe. Colonel Penwarne had 
bad an excellent militaiy appointment for several years; 
and the term of this appointment being over, he was 
coming back to the old house to live. Accordingly, he and 
his wife, now a very beautiful woman of tliirty-seven, and 
their only child Alice, W'ho was six months younger than 
Letty, arrived at Coombe in the auttimn, then spent the 
winter in London and Brighton, and retinmed to Coombe 
early in the following spring.^ 

Colonel Penwarne’s father had once said to old ScLuire 
Drake that Coombe was paradise in his eyes. And lilce 
paradise it had always looked to Alice, whose approval 
was unbounded, and found expression in eveiy look and 
word- 

“ Oh mother I our beautiful home I We are never going 
off again to wander by sea or land as we have been doing all 
my hfe. This is rest, isn’t it?” 

“ I hope so,” would be the quiet answer. And the mother 
and cliild, lilce two sisters, would wander away to tlie old 
haunts of Jane’s gudhobd, till Alice would stop, v'anting a 
new audience for her expressions of rapture. 

“Oh I wish dear darling Miss Teague was here; and I 
am so glad Hugo comes next week.” 

3Iiss Teague had gone with Jane to India, had brought 
Alice to England at nine years old, had lived near her for 
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eoron years, micl talcon her liack to her parents at sixteen, 
bhe had no-\\' returned -with them, 

1 he cottae'c in ■svliicli she had first made the acquaintance 
of Desiree D’Antoine, and -where Desiree’s aunt, Airs. Chirk- 
son, iiad lived and ched, -was being fitted up under lier own 
direction for herself, and she was too busy for more than an 
occasional visit. 

In a few days Hugo arrived. He was a captain in the 
array, and said to be one of the best officers in the sonice 
(111(1 liGWfls M clcomccl by Colonel uikI Mrs. Peiiwuriie like 
a son. 

He vras not a stranger at Coombe, nor in the village of 
Iredcrrick ; for he had been ]iai-tly educated in England, 
and he and Alice, under Jliss TcaguVs cave, liacl often'spent 
holidays at Coombe. 

Young people are not long in forming opinions. These 
young people at Coombe, ^vitli their groivn-np experiences, 
soon made acquaintance mth the people at Trcderrick, and 
they made up their minds on tlieir characters -with con- 
siderable speed ; udielhcr rightly or un*onglv, ivas left for 
the future to show. 

‘‘Alice,” said Jfts. Penwarne, who was sitting in the bay 
of a uindow which opened on the laum, while her daughter 
was busy with her paint and painting-brushes in a little 
Window at the furthest corner of the room which was lon^ 
and narrow — “ Alice, who passed the windoAv ?” ' 

“Hugo, mama. He Avent to Trederrick this morning. 
He went there to luncheon. They have people in the house, 
and Uncle Peter asked him this morning — oh, here he isT 

Captain PenAA'arne came into the room and dropped into 
a chair by Mrs. Penwarne’s side, “ And Avhat Avas it like 
at Trederrick?” asked Alice. 

“ I don’t knoAA%” 

“ Not knoAv— how odd I don’t you know ?” 

“ I can’t understand anything there to-day. I can’t under- 
stand himhug — know nothing about humbug. I couldn’t 
even spell the Avord if I Avere asked.” 

“Oh,- 1 can,” said Alice briskly, and. looking round Av-ith 
her face gloAving; “I can. Now listen: T-r-u-t-h spells 
liumbug, Aunt Judith taught me,” " 

Ml’S. PenAvarne looked grave, 

“You had better not have gone there, Hugo,” she said, 

“ But All’. Drake asked me. He has never done one civil 
tiling to me, though he has made ciAul speeches, for the six 
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'vvccks I have been here. Everybody else lias been cini 
enoug’li. Even Lady Judith looits civil, and contemplates 
me, not entirely with indifference, sometimes. Besides, it 
was a grand luncheon, and I like luncheon.” 

“ ]\ry dear bo}^, there was luncheon at homo. You dont 
go about to eat, do you?” 

‘‘To be able to appreciate food is natural and right. 
Eating is the first thing in life, and it is so by nature.” 

“Till education begins,” suggested Ponwarne. 

“Education confirms the taste.” 

“ Hugo, you are contradictory.” 

“ ‘ A was an apple and put in a pic,’” said Alice from her 
corner, coming to the rescue. Then Mrs. Penwarno laughed, 
and Hugo wailied to Alice’s side, and criticized her water- 
colours. Ho was a very good artist, and had constituted 
himself her drawing master. 

The talk had been silly enough, but Tklrs. Penwarne, who 
was a very wise woman, had found something to think 
about. She left the room, and she went to Colonel Penwarnc^s 
study and said, “ Are you busy ?” 

“ No, my daiding. Tliat is,'not too busy to give yoti tbo 
time you ask for. Is anything the matter ?” 

“Wliy, no; I suppose not. They are so odd at Tro- 
derrick.” 

“ They were always odd. But they are no worse, as far 
as we are concerned, for that.” 

Then Colonel Penwarne pushed away his bundle of letters, 
and tidily placed a paper-weight on them. He was tho 
most orderly and industrious of men; and he rose up and 
camo to his beautiful wife’s side, looldng very admiringly 
into her puzzled face. 

“ Have it all out with Peter,” she said. 

“Certainly, my dear. But what may you mean byti.^” 
And he laughed softly. 

She laughed too then. They looked curiously like lovers. 
Pciiiaps they were laughing at that. He put his arm round 
her v.’aist, and turning her lovely face towards his ovm, lie 
kissed her. TJicn she rested her liand on his shoulder and said: 

“ It is about Hugo I want you to speak. It would be a 
great pain to my heart to have any quarrel vith Peter ; but 
sometliing very uncomfortable must occur if they don’t 
behave iwoperly to Hugo. I would take his side even against 
my own brother,” she spoke quite velicincutly — “ vs ioLady 
Judith,” she wont on, 
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- 9^’ Lfidy Judith,'’ intciTupted Arthur Pemvarne, is a 
pii'S'ileged person. I am quite sure you "srould never have 
mairied me if you had not been unable to cany on life "with 
hci, I am Lady Judith's most obedient — ^ve are, in the 
perfection of om- intercourse, examples to the vdiole earth. ' 

iuguiatively, I Iviss Lady Judith’s hand ^dienever I approach 
fact, I think she admires me. I do indeed.” 

His Mife nodded her head and smiled provokincrlv. She 
v-ould not dilate about Lady Judith. 

“ You had better place Hugo in an understood position at 
Tiedemclv, she said, Only you can do it. If you do not 
ClO ir, mere vill be a quarrel. I or I rrori^i endure any 
saiicy treatment of Hugo. I have ahvays felt hkc a mother 
to lum. As ve have had no son of our own, our adoption 
of him is a recognized fact in our lives, and as such it must 
be accepted,” 

Then she told Colonel Penwarne what Hugo had said, and 
she entered at full length into her own hapiiiness at again 
benig near the old home, at once more seeing Peter, and 
being on perfectly sisterly terms with him. “ I shall wish 
I had never come back, if we are not to be at peace,” she 
said, with the tears in her eyes. 

He felt her earnestness, and loved her for it. He knew 
that the danger of a domestic war was imminent. He had 
quite made up his ovm mind as to the terms on wliich his 
stepson was to be received, and he agreed with his wife 
that the first sigms of dissent from his irrevocable will in 
this matter had better be noticed, “ Only vou must quite 
make up your own mind ” he said, looking at her udth great 
gravity. 

“I hgve. He is om' son: ^ If you should inherit dear old 
Tre derrick, the entail ends with you, and you can leave it to 
Hugo by will. I have made up my mind. He ought to 
have the place. Hugo is a Penwarne ; and, in fact, the male 
heir. As such Peter and Lady Judith must accept liim. 
Only Hugo’s own misconduct can shake our resolution: and 
I should as soon expect the stars to fall as Hugo to o-o 
;^ong.^ A better man does not live; and he is so son-like. 
He quite reconciles me to not having’ liad a boy of my 
own. As to Alice — ^you know we have tallced of her. We 
have been very prosperous ^ 

Then Penwarne talked some good, strong business 
talk— talk which was practical. She had not; weighed out 
the sugar, and learnt the jirice of jirovisions, and kept 
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jrni’iaB Teague’s account foi' nothing, in the old days of her 
youth at-TredeiTich. With all her beauty and elegance, 
and all her girlish-heavtedness, she -svas ono of the most 
practical ^vomen alive, with a gift for making up her mind, 
and adhering to a considerately formed opinion. 

So, when she began to speak of Alice, she reckoned the 
value of purchased land and money laid by ; but Cfolonel 
Pcnwarne stopped her with a caress. “ Darling,” he said, 
“I have always intended Alice to marry him.” 

“ Marry Hugo ! ” as if it were a new idea. 

“Yes. my not?” 

“ Oh, because people willinnrvj as they please.” 

“He can’t find anyone more calculated to please liim than 
Alice.” 

“ She is charming.” 

“And he? Where in the world could she find abetter 
mate?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“ ^Mly look so frightened, then ? What scares you?” 

“ Yoiu* wishing it scares me,” 

“Surely our udshing it is a great stex) towards its accom- 
plishment.” 

“ But she must marry just as she likes — imist 

“If she can, 3'ou should say,” said Colonel Penwarne, 
laughing. 

“ Of course she can.” 

“Then try to be wise, and motherly, and suggestive. I 
am sure mothers have a great deal in their power. i\Iako 
her learn to love Hugo.” 

“Ah, but if Hugo shouldn’t 

“How contradictory!” and this time Colonel Penwarne 
laughed very loud, with quite irrepressible amusement. 
“ Poor little wife ; inizzled little mother ! We are cauglit 
in our oWn snare, darling. There is no other way out of 
our troubles but to marry those two at once. How soon ? 
Is throe months long enough? Shall I speak to Hugo to- 
night?” 

These W’ere some of those true words that are spoken in 
jest, and hirs. Penwarne knew it. Her -hcai*t trembled 
within her. 

She fully believed that her husband ^wonld inherit Tre- 
dcrrick. He was many years older than her brother, hxit 
Peter had become a wizen, broken, odd old man, and 
Colonel Penwarne was as strong as in the days of Ins youth, 
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blessed ■with perfect health, and to look at he was magnifi- 
cent still, and that not only in his Avife's eyes, but in the eyes 
of a largo and admiring world ; and she Avas quite willing 
that all should go to the next heir male, their adopted son ; 
but that anything should occur to make Hugo feel that he 
must — that he aa'us put upon honour to marry ^Uice — that 
Aras dreadful. That Alice should not bo loA'cd as she had 
been, and still w^as loA’cd — ^that Alice should have less than 
Arorship, and not know, as she had kuoAvn, that there aa’us 
still paradise upon earth ! She W'as dreadfully romantic. 
In spite of all the practical Itnowiedge as to sugar and 
tea — of all the old life of liead and hand AA*ork — notAvith- 
standing good Marian Teague, and the account-books, and 
the ponce-table, and all the many ups and doAA-ns of life 
that had led at last to tins pleasant rest, she aa’us really 
dreadfully romantic, and she shiA'cred and trembled and 
looked up like a frightened fiiwn into her husband’.s steady 
eyes — “ Please to let it all alone, Arthur,” she gasped. 

“ What, and not go to Trederrick ?” 

“I don't mean that. Go to Trederrick, and speak to 
Peter about Hugo. But do nothing as to Alice. If they do 
it of their OAvn accord it will be aa’^cII ; if not, it must bo 
bad.” 

“And you wdll run the risk of everything going UAvay 
from your own ?” ' 

“Oh! yes,” she cried in a huny. “ Yes, I loA*e Hiigo. I 
haA'c no objection to him. I should like it. But Alice must 
be loA'ed as you loved me. She, too, must loA'e as — as I 
love you, dearest, bes'fc — oh Ai’thur !” 

Then he took her gently into liis sti’ong arms, and smiled 
the tears aAvay Avhich her eyes were shedding. She had 
been the happiest wife in the Avorld, she said, and thought.' 
She had made a A’ery proud and happy husband. And it 
Avas as much because it Avas his aauII as because it was her 
OAAUi that she had determined on liaAing Hugo’s position in 
the fiAinily declared AVitliout delay ; but Avhen Alice AA'ishecl 
to marry, that happy lover must be her king of men ; and 
Alice to him must bo like the first fair Eve, “AAusest, 
A’irtuouse.st, discreetest, best.” Certainly mai’riago had not 
cured j\Irs. PeuAvarue of romance. 




CHAPTER V. 

LiUiY Judith’s rEcuuAraTiES. 

They are all weapons, and they dart 
Like porcupines from every part. — Cowlet, 

PS. PENAYAENE Tvent back to the pretty long' 
room where the spring roses were wreatliing 
themselves round the windows, and found lier 
dauglitcr busy at her painting-table. She stood 
over her for a minute. “ You inherit that gift from your 
hither ” she said ; then, “ ^^^Hicre is Hugo 
“ Gone to the sands. The tide is low. I am not going 
to ride to-daj'', so he is exercising Fairy. He will go by the 
sands to Giidltor Bay, then up the cliif, and home by the 
road. How vexed he seemed about Lady Judith T’ 

“ Call her Aunt Judith. * I do not want anything between 
us to look stiff. Your Uncle Peter had just begun to love 
me when I went away from him. The memory of those 
days is so pleasant. We must do everything to keep haiipy 
witli liim and Aunt Judith, my dear.” 

“ I like Uncle Peter — wonder about him. I think he 
lias been crushed out of his right shape by having been sat 
upon for so many years. I could love Lotty too— I know I 
could, I oven want to be allowed to love her— oh, I want 
that veiy much F’ 

“ AVho prevents it?*’ 

‘‘She does. ^ There is a something — cannot the least 
imagine what it is — ^but this something says, ‘ iaJ:c core ” to 
me iiorpctually, as if she had concealed thorns about her 
somewhere, and woidd warn me, lest I shonld get xwicked.” 

“ Indeed ! I have only felt that Letty is just a little bit 
peculiar. ]hit then her life, her home, lier devotion to her 

lather, which is very great, and a certain something ^ 

Ah i you too come to it, yon see.” 
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“ Iso, love ; I only meant to say a certain singularity in 
her position tovarcls her mother. She has had an "odd 
mother, yon kuon'.” 

Alice made a j)retty little face, odd enough, nevertheless, 
to match the sentiment it ■was intended to illustrate, and 
her mother vith an ill-supiu’cssed smile ■went on: 

“ Tliose things may have some effect on cliaracter, and 
character gets expressed in manner; hut I should like you 
and Letty to love each other.” 

“ Mother, you are the dearest and host of all mothers, and 
yet I, the most lo'\ing and dutiful of children, take leave to 
tell you that you knou’ nothing about it. Lady .Judith — 
beg your pardon — Aunt Judith, in the natural perversity of 
her heart, is dreadfullj' frightened at the thought of Letty 
and I lo'ving each other’. The gifts, and graces, and ti’ea- 
sures, and joys •which belong to good fathers and mothers, 
and children, and homes. Aunt Judith has systematically 
trampled underfoot. They •would have gro'wn at Trederricic 
very ■well, only she crushed out their first shoots al'U'ays. 
Now she would not like Letty to feed in our pastures, where 
you and my father have been continually cultivating the 
things that she has stamjied out of existence. Lettj’’s path 
in life lies in barren, dry, merciless, g’littering gravel-wallrs, 
as hard as the iron roller which is the only thing that ever 
passes there cxeeirt her own footsteps ; and my life has been 
through green meadows with sunny skies, springing flowers, 
and 

‘ By shallow rivers, to whoso falls . 

Melodious birds make madrigals.’ 

Now Letty might ‘ sigh for fresh fields and pastures new,’ if 
she were to love me and learn more of our life ; and Aunt 
Judith is wise, she does not approve of it. Letty too is wise, 
and t'C7-y ffood — oh, mother, I know that I m7ist love Lettj' ; 
and if she loves me — ^ndiy, I shall be the ruin of her !” And 
Alice rose up, having finished her work, and looking into 
kL-s. Penwarno’s grave face, gave a littlo laugh and said, 
“Are you alarmed at all my poetry and wisdom? Ee- 
membor, mother, I have been here in my school holidays. 
I have reigned hero often ; j^ou — not till noAV. I can never 
forgot Letty’s terrible childhood. But, in truth, I have even 
studied the subject, and I have discussed it all throug'h Avith 
Hugo ; and Hugo says I am quite right, and that I have 
great observation. Was not that a fine compliment?” 
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There was not time for her mother to answer her. The 
door opened, and in wallced Letty. 

Mss Drake was, eveiybody said, exactly in flice like her 
father, and such as he was in the fulness of liis youthful 
beauty, all softened and tempered by her sex, with a smaller 
mouth, a sweeter smile, a dimiDled cheek, and the prettiest 
cliin in the world. Out of her large lustrous eyes beamed 
a womanly nature. Her glances were less generally civil 
than her father’s used to be when all women admired him; 
but they were far more loving, and, in consequence, more 
sincere. She was not hard like him, but there was some- 
thing about her "which people found it veiy difficult to 
understand. 

Up to his marriage with Lady Judith, Mr. Drake had 
always been victorious, as if life was to be vuth him one 
continual triumph; but Letty had suffered. Ho part of her 
life, from the time she came to the use of reason, had been 
without suffering. 

Yeiy early she had gone tlnough the strange trial of 
finding, that her mother and father were not one. As sooii 
as she knew it she had begun to feel that she had to keep a 
secret, and even to be a peace-maker. ' Often, with a sort of 
holy instinct, the child had been the averter of storms ; for 
Peter Drake had not yielded up so much of his life to Lady 
Judith without a stniggle. He had fought for himself, and 
he had met an antagonist such as he had never expected. 
Still, he had fought on with all the unyielding vigom' that 
was possible in his position, and he had never given up the 
struggle till the stroke came wliich laid them both low in a 
terrible trial — ^the death of their son. 

After that, when Lady Juclith had risen up from the dust 
down into wliich this and other griefs had sent her, Peter 
stood aside, and let her have her own way. This had been 
plain to cverybod}^ He then began openly to make lus 
own distinct life with his books, and in the management of 
his own property ; and she rose up, and, like the women of 
okl, anointed her ham, and dressed herself magnificently, , 
as it were vuth a royal disdain of all that went against her ; 
and certainly with a determination to nile where she could 
so sh'ong as to defy expression. People felt it, saw it, knew 
it with a consciousness which it was impossible to mistake. 
But Lady Judith never spoke one bitter word wliich any- 
bodj" could repeat ; or, indeed, any word of any kind as to 
her great grief. 
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Jiulitli Drake. She conlcl bend eTci-Tthing' to her will 
_ except the one obstinate fact of Ins existence. When she 
married^ she had been told by her own legal adviser that 
irederrick was entailed on her son, should she have one ; 
bnt 3iot till that onl}’’ sou’s death had she discovered, with 
certain other until then uuknoAvn things, that the entail 
went on, and gave the property, for which she had, as sho 
kiiow, in a great nieasurc sold herself, to Colonel Penwarne. 
"With Colonel Penwarne, if ho survived her husband, tho 
entail ceased. 

She never comforted herself by reckoning up the difTcr- 
ence between her linsband's and his cousin's years. She 
was ot a disposition not to take comfort from common- 
senso calcnlations j and she was unhappily, of the nature 
which from an evil sort of jealousy likes to torment itself 
by expecting the worst. She had grown to believe in the 
succession of Colonel Penwarne to the property as a cer- 
tainty. But he had no son ; and sho had often spent hours 
in reckoning up resources, and in wondering how she could 
best contrive to ptu'chase Trederrick from tho heir, when 
she should_ have lived to survive her husband. She had 
almost satisfied herself on tlus point, when a very small 
matter of business opened her eyes to its impossibility. 

A farm on tho entailed jn-operty had to bo leased. In 
order to secure the desired period of occui)atiou to tho pro- 
posed tenant, _ the consent and signature of Arthur Pen- 
warne had, with all legal formality, to bo got from India. 
It came, and Colonel Penwarne WTote, sajdng that, remem- 
bering the years between lus age and Peter Drake’s, he 
looked on what had boon done as the merest and most 
empty form, but, nevertheless, he accei)tcd tho opportunity 
thus given for speaking of his stepson. Ho wislicd his 
cousin to understand that, regarding Hugo as he did as the 
last male heir of tho old Penwarnos, if ever it strangclj* 
happened that ho became master of Trederrick, he should 
leave all the entailed property to this 3 ’’outh, the male heir 
of both houses, as an act of natural justice. 

Then Lady Judith knew that in the event of her hus- 
band’s dying first she shoiild lose the ifiace, and sho re- 
venged hcreclf upon herself by indulging in a thousand 
small bitternesses, which cficctually took the sweetness out 
of her life. 

Sho hated Arthur Pfenwarno for what sho called his 
romantic infatuation; sho had no patience with Jane for 
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li'er Wind devotion to her hnsband’s ridiculous V'liims. — 
‘^Absolutely sacrificing her own child !” she would exclaim 
with yell-acted horror ; and as to Hugo, to wish that he 
had never been born came natmally — ^that was a matter 
of course ; but now that she was made wise and despairing, 
both at once, by Colonel Penwarne’s letter, she could do no 
other than Avish him a hasty death and decent burial. 
Ecally life had been going hard with Lady Judith. 

She would never take any notice of Hugo during those 
visits which he had paid Ooombe in his boyhood. But 
bojdiood, in its unsuspicious nature, in its happy ignorance, 
is neither moiiified nor perplexed by a fine lady’s neglects. 
He neither knew nor felt anything of Lady Judith’s dis- 
approval. 

Sir. Drake had been very kind ; he had lent him a pony, 
and in the winter'^given Mm a gun. Hugo thought that 
the world round Coomb'e was very ifieasant, and he never 
wondered why he saw more of blooming I\Irs. Baynard and 
her husband than of the relatives nearer hj. 

But Mrs. Baynard, who had never got over the smile 
which has been recorded, kept a good share of blame in 
her heart for Lady Judith. * 

“ Have mercy, Eleanor,” her husband would say — we 
have a daughter — have mercy.” 

“But she is so veiy odd, Eustace,” 

“So am I,” 

“ Honsense. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes; I do. But I have lately found out tluough 
Copley — ^Mr. Copley M^as the la^\ycr who managed tho 
•afiairs of most of the influential people in those parts — 
have just found out that she wanted her husband to give 
this living to some relative 'of her own ; he had not told 
her that he had sold it to your father. 'When a man acts 
BO secretly, the woman is to be pitied. You may always bo 
sure of that. She has had her grievances, depend upon it. 
It makes her odd to both of us, I wonder why ho did not 
tell her?” 

klrs. Baynard had listened with great surprise. “ How 
vexed I should have been !” slie said. “ Eustace, you aro 
never to do things without telling me.” 

“I have no Ihings to sell, and j^oxi arc not a Lady 
Judith.” 

^Irs. Baynard had thus learnt unexpectedly the secret of 
some of Lady Judith’s peculiarities. Her husband had sold 

E 
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the family living to Sir Harry Goodman, SHs. Bavnard’s 
- latliei, and not only never iulornied her of the fact, but he 
had not accounted to her for tlie money. It ^vas sold for 
several thousand poimds; and he had refused to tell her how 
It was invested. She was therefore in an habitual state of 
anger about the Baynards. They were very estimable 
people, no doubt. But they had notliiug to do u-ith her, 
l^^^smess there— they were an impertinence. 
In that sort of light Lady Judith was apt to exhibit to 
hCTself all such persons as had the misfortune to cross her 
path in life. She used gravely to say, with cold inquiring 
eyes Jxed.on Peter’s face, that she never could understand 
the Baynards got there ! 

daughter about the 
Bapnaids, and tell her how old Sir Harry had once kept 
hounds and been one of the most popular men in the 
count}'. Ihen he would gossip to Letty of that time when 
he canic to Iredernck after Ins father’s death, and of those 
rtvo dinner parties when Sir Harry had so admired Aunt 
^itli’her had renewed his acquaintance 

‘''S’aui to m-s. Bayiiard, wlio 
was always very kind, feeling secretly a great deal of uii- 
necessaiy pity for her ; and soniotinies another lady would 
.loin in the talk about old times, and speak to the eagei lv 
listening young girl about Aunt Jane. This person wtTs Sir 
Harry Goodman’s eldest daughter, Hrs. Carteray. 

She was about tlie same age as that interesting Aunt 
Jane ; but she had not married till after her youngest sister 
Eleanor had become the wife of Eustace Bavnard. She was 
as has been said,_ a widow, living with Sir Harrv, taking 

being a good nurse, and an 

excellent mistress of Ins house. 

+.,iS!’ son by a former wife, who had 

taken honom-s at Oxford just before .their marriage. Ho 
was practising at the bar when Mr. Carteray’s death broke 
Sther *^^4 stepmother returned to her 

of Cecil Carteray, 

and hked nothing berter than his company. He was a very 
popular person in the neighbourhood, and looked up to for 
Ins abilities and Ins success. Ho often used to come to the 
icaragu during Ins visits to Sir Harry, for he and Eustace 
Baj Hard were hrni Iriends; and there, for several years, 
ho had been in the habit of seeing Letty. He knew all the 
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family story, and bad been instrncted fully in all tlie ins 
and outs of tlie family politics. By degrees lie got to Icno’sv 
Pcler Brake veiy yell, and to like him eyen better than 
any one else liked him. He vrus almost young enough to bo 
Peter’s son ; but life — a busy, energetic, intellectual life — ^liad 
made lain the , equal of tlie eider man whose hours of 
learned leisime had become the best part oFliis existence. 

-^Peter Brake found in Cecil Carteray a man to admire, and 
a companion to love. He got to look forward 'with a haiipy 
anxiety^ to his' visits, and yet Cecil Carteray had not been 
many times at Trederrick before it was found to be among 
the fixed ideas of Lady Judith’s mind that he was a very 
desirable acquaintance, 

“Weill” exclaimed Mrs. Baynard, “this is the strangest 
^peculiarity of all. Lady Judith likes Cecil ! For once, she 
is not blind to beauty of mind, elegance of manner, charm of 
features, and character beyond reproach. He is one of the 
noblest men in the world, and she knows it — one of the best, 
and she knows that too. Someone is alwaj's welcome at 
Trcdcmck whose greatness may be said to iJe almost of his 
own maldng 1” 

‘^^Bon t be scandalous, Eleanor. How can any one help 
liking him ? ’ says Mr. Baynard ; “ there is nothing strange 
in it, my dear.” 

“ Oh, but it is strange for Lady Judith to admire a person 
preferred by Mi\ Brake. It cannot bo denied, Eustace, that 
this one bit of nature in Lady Judith is the strangest of all 
her peculiarities.” 

Her husband felt it would be wisest to saj'’ no more. 

And in this way life Avas going on when Colonel Pemvarno 
retmmecl to Coombe. 




CHAPTER VI. 

ukat^latioxs. 

This small inheritance my father left me 
Contenteth mo, and is worth a monarchy. 

1 seek not to was great by others’ waning. 

SnAKCSrEAHE. 

left Letty just entering the room 'where licr 
cousin Alice and Aunt Jane w^cre talldng to- 
gether. 

After a vexy affectionate greeting Alice said, 

I 'svill go and tell iny father. He alw^ays likes to know 
when you come, Letty.” 

‘‘ I don’t come often,” said Lctfy. 

“ You cannot tell yoim father. I saw him go out just now'. 
I think he is gone to Trederrick.” 

Oh, I am Sony 1” answ'crcd Letty^ ‘‘Eveiyhody is out. 
Papa is gone to sec Sir Harry Goodman; my mother is gone 
with Lord and Lady Dynlmm and Sophy a long drive to the 
great sea view at Gwilter Bay, and I am here P in a tone of 
despair. 

“ Talcc off your hat and rest yourself, and stay as long as 
you possibly can,” said Alice. You could stay till six 
o’clock. Ularian Teague is coming to us this afternoon, and 
w^e are to sit out of doors under the laburnums. She could 
walk home by Trederrick, and take you back in time to 
dress for dinner.” 

Cliai'ming I But if I am off duty wdien mamma comes 
hoxxie, what -would happen 

“ Write a note and tell her.” 

» She w^ould foint at the sight of it->-think I had had some 
dreadful accident, and not come down to dinner.” 
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‘‘ Send a message, tlien, to be given to her ^Iien slie comes 
into the house.” 

That might do, if I could make quite sure no one would 
forget it.” . 

Lady Judith is right, Alice,” said !Mrs. Penwarne, a little 
more stiffly than she had intended. Don't press your 
cousin.” 

“ But I could stay if you would send me back the short 
way down the crag, with some one to see that I did not 
come to any personal injury, and so manage that I should 
be standing in the hall at five o'clock.” 

“ Of course we can do that. My father would take you , 
or Hugo would be back by that time, or Marian Teague and 
I — together we two might do instead of a man. The path 
is not difficult now. Steps have been cut, and strong rails 
put, and seats for the W'eary. They were finished yester 
day.” 

Then I can stay,” said Letty. On wdiich she walked up 
to a looking-glass that, in a fine old frame, stood up, long 
and narrow, above a table covered wdth china, and took off 
her Iiat. 

Alice and her mother looked at Letty, and then at each 
other. 

LIrs. Penwarnc gave a little sigh to see how like the girl 
was to her father, in the days of his boyhood and beauty, 
before any one could have suspected how time would wear 
his fine face, and sharpen his perfectly-cut featui’es into 
painful outlines. But Alice's gaze was of admiration, imre 
and perfect. She thought Letty the loveliest tiling in 
creation, and there rose up strongly in her heait the yearn- 
ing to love her, vdih a love as tme and as boundless as her 
a2>proval. 

Letty wms slight in form and easy in her movements. 
People said she was small, but she was really an inch taller 
tlian her cousin, who was of the full average height of 
woman. But her head w’’as small, and her features perfect, 
with that sort of harmony abont them wdiicli is so seldom 
seen. Her magnificent hair, and her almost Spanish com- 
plexion, kept up the idea of smallness to wliich her slender 
form and the cori'ectness of her features gave rise at first 
sight. There seemed to -be notliing largo about her ex- 
cept her eyes ; they were large, deep, lustrous, sti’ango 
eyes, ’svido open, but not with the stare of habitual defiance ; 
rather with a gaze made up of pleading and inquiry, of a 
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'svaitin;^— of an early-learnt 'watcliing' tliroiigli "Rnde 
space — of the J’eace-niaker. Ihe Averter of avoc. 

13ut for liealth and slrcn^li of body and mind; but for 
her ^muth ; but for her love of her father ; but for her life 
in his life, and her competence to lead that life by his early 
education of her in paths of umvonted learning, considering 
her sex — but for her knovdedge that she had been called to 
a peculiar place v'ith special duties attached to it; but for 
her perfect willingness to do those duties and to fill tliat 
place, Lettj" might have been sad. But she had no sadness 
about her, and she was very strong. Strong in heart, un- 
wavering in good intention. Strong in duty to her ap- 
parently unloving mother, in ^yorship of her father, in an 
unuttered, clearly felt detex’mination to be just to herself if 
ever driven into such necessity ; and, best of all, strong in 
a great gift of simidicity. Her life came to her hour by 
hour, day by day, and she never hurried it. She never 
wanted to meddle with her future. She left it, as the 
sacred, untouched “ (o-covie^‘' in the hands of God. 

How that Letty had made herself at her case to stay 
with her cousin, she put her hand into a worlc-baskct and 
said, What is there for me to do 

“You can go on* with little Martins stocking, if yon 
ixlease,’’ said JHs. Penwarne, whose basket of work for the 
poor was an institution revived from the tradition of old 
times when a girl at Trederrick. 

So Letty took the knitting into her dainty little hands, 
and became very busy at once. 

“There is my fatheiv said Alice, in a minute more, on 
which the knitting was tlirovui dovm. 

“I tliink I must walk out of the window,*’ said Loth’. 
The next minute she was standing on the lawn, and loolcing 
up into her uncle’s face. He stooped with a grave sweet 
smile and kissed her. 

“lam here for I do not knowhow many hours. Come 
in and talk to me.” 

“I caift, child. I have work to do. I wanted to see 
yoOT fother. But now I must write to him.” 

“Write to liim?” 

“Yes. Things that are to.be. once said, and for ever 
remembered, had perhaps better be written. I have been' 
isaying so to myself as I came up that scrambling path. 
>So I am feeling glad that he was away.” - 

“I wonder what it is?” whispered Letty, with her eyes 
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on her imclcs honest fi\cc — “-v^'hatit is you are going to 
say to papa 

“Xot 3mich. I anr going to say that Hugo is to bo 
treated as that “which he is, my stepson and my adopted 
heir/’ 

“ TJiat is known already,” 

Colonel Pemvarnc had placed his niece’s hand within his 
arm, and was now leading her tOAvards the open windoAv 
by Avliich she had come to meet him, ‘‘ Yes, it is known,” 
he said ; “ but Ave must get a step further than knowledge. 
It must be /c/^, and the knoAvlcdge and the feeling combined 
must influence Hfe.” 

Letty xiauscd, and held back her uncle’s advancing ioot- 
steps — It is felt ; it does influence ” she Avhispered, Avith a 
voice of fear and full of trouble. 

“That is, it is resented,” said Colonel Penwarne, coming 
to a sudden stop, and turning round so as to face Letty, 

“If you choose to put it so,”. she answered with her e3'’es 
on the gi’ound, 

*^By Avhom is it resented? I am going to write my 
letter. I had better I:now the truth, wliatcA^er it is, Lett3^” 

“ By my mothci'. But mj" father is sony too.” 

“ ”\Th3'.should your mother resent it ? It is more tallc, after 
all, as far as Trederrick is concerned. 1 am several years older 
than A’our father. I am sure to die first. It is in the coAirse 
of nature that I should. Your mother is older than her 
husband ; Avhat makes her think of out-liAung him ?” 

Lettj" was quite silent. But she raised her eyes to Iier 
uncle's face Avith a look tliat said plainty enough, tliat she 
did not choose to discuss either her motlier's motiA^es or 
actions. He read the determination, and he liked her for 
it. 

“Jly dear,” he said, “avo must haA^e peace at any price, 
and brothcrly“ Ioa'o if we can get it.” 

* “I hope sof she spoke Ioav, but AAuth an earnestness tliat 
made the Avords sonnd like a pra^^cr. 

■ .Colonel l^cHAvarne felt quite overcome. Ho kissed her 
forehead and said : 

“Will you set the example of liking Hugo? Ton aro 
sure to sec m3’ letter, and I Avish you to see it. I knoAv you 
arc your fathers little counsellor. When 3’ou fully under- 
stand the Avhole position as regards Hugo, Avill you iindciv 
stand sometliing more as regards vie r 
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“That I wall not allow any intercoui’se between the 
families — absolutely none ; that I-w-ill obliterate all memory 
of brother and sister between your aunt and your father, 
rather than have my stepson slighted, or ti-eated in any 
way difibrently from-the Avay dictated by me. I am right, 
Letty. Before trod and man I am right, "Wlien that is 
known, it ought to be acted out with a decision that puts all 
debate out of the question. We are not, either of us — either 
Hugo or I— ever likely to inherit Trederrick. But should it 
ever be mine, it will, if he lives, be his. Now, set the example 
of acknowledging him. "WTien you have read my letter your 
judgment will be comnneed, and then 

“ Then I will do my best,” she said. And Colonel Pen- 
warne led her into the house. 

Ho stopped for a few minutes, speaking to his -nife and 
daughter, inqmring for Hugo, and asking when Marian 
Teague was coming ; and then he went away to MTite his 
letter. 

When the letter was finished he called liis wife to take a 
copy of it. 

Here it is. 

“My dear Cousin Peter,”— they had always kept to the 
old way of addressing each other — “ AlTien a man’s mind is 
made up irrevocably, it is perhaps best to put his determina- 
tion upon paper. I write, therefore, feeling glad that I did 
not find you at home this morning. Will you ifiace the 
letter I am now vu’iting among yom* family papers, for easy 
reference if needed ; will you also make Lady Judith fully 
aware of its contents ? I am going to uu-ite of my stepson 
Hugo. His story, and mine in connexion with him, you 
know already. Yom* father knew all that there was to tell 
in his lifetime, for, from him, I never had a secret. But my 
motive now is to prevent all reference to old letters, by 
saying once more what my intentions are, and that it has 
become necessai-y that all my fi’iends should respect them. 

“ Hugo’s father I first knew in my own and in.his youth, 
when, early in life, I made a tour through Virginia. I had 
been uuth my regiment in Canada, and in Ausiting Virginia 
T spent a sick-leave which had been granted to me. I went 
to Virginia, having had a boyish interest in the accounts 
given by the then old chronicler, Daviesrof the departure^ 
of a spendthrift son of a common ancestor- of yours and 
mine for that place. This man had taken vith him the son 
of a Davies of^tha-t dayj apd fhat man’s letters to England 
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lind been kept — ^tliere three of them — and I had puzzled 

out their meaning*, and re-witten them in intelligible charac- 
ters and spelling, for the old Davies of my youth, now dead, 
Oiu’ relative had gone to Virginia in the early part of the 
reign of George the Second, I found, by an accident, before 
any seeking had been begun, the descendant of that branch 
of oui' house. He was tilling his own land. Ho had lost sight 
of all English connections ; as we should have lost sight of 
him, but for the careful keeping of Davies’s letters. He had 
only one son. The Davies family had died out. I traced 
them back for several generations. I visited the graves of 
our own peoide and their faithful servants, and I examined 
into all the evidence that could he produced — quite enough 
to prove that the Peter Penwarne in whose house I was a 
guest was the true, dhect, and, with his son, the only de- 
scendants of the exiled son of our house. He had a seal of 
our arms, impaling the. heiress of Trederrick, who, as you 
will remember, ‘brought the property you possess into our 
family, and with whose family the entail began ; limited, as 
you can prove, to the sons who remained in England, and 
lca%'ing out all mention of the one who had left the counti’y ] 
the entail Iia\dng been made by that lady’s husband, to 
whom, on her death, she had left the property, with power 
to dispose of it. 

“All Peter Penwarne could say was that a ti'adition had 
come down to Mm which said that those arms rej)resentcd 
the match from winch he and Ms son descended. They had 
letters also from the Davies family to their relatives, which 
Peter had kept carefully, they having been a legacy’’ to him 
from the last sui*\dvor. These letters are now in my pos- 
session. I kept up my friendsMx) with tliis man, and wth 
Ms son Hugh, my stepson’s father, until Peter Penwarne 
died. In the meantime, I had been hack to tMs countiy, I 
liad exchanged into a new regiment, and I had gone to India. 
"Wlion there, in the midst of troubled times, I found Hugh 
Penwarne.. I need not say how great was my surprise. AVe 
recognized each other. His abilities, which were very great, 
did not lie iir the lino of Ms father’s business. It would 
have been impossible for Hugh to remain as a tiller of the 
soil. He had sold Ms property and come to Europe. Ho 
had joined a company of mercantile men, and put all that 
he possessed into the firm, being Mm self one of the mana- 
gers. He was married to a young, beautiful, and vciy 
interesting ghd, of good education, an orphan, and as desti- 
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tutc of near relations as ho -u'as himself. There seemed to 
licreasonahle liopes of onr consiu inakiii"' a fortnne honestly, 
lor he had indnstry, and a home to •svork for. lie Avas also 
the father ol a son Avho, Avhen I first saw him at this time, 
Avas not then three months old. In iAiiother three months, 
hy the unwise speculation of one member of the hard-AA’orldng 
firm, for which all the others Avere responsible, ruin had 
come upon them. I Avas sent for, and I went. Hugh Pen- 
A\ arne had been struck doAA'n by a sudden illness, Avliich in 
tAvclA'e hours proA'ed fatal, and I had solomnlA* promised 
him, as fiir as I AA'as able, to protect his AAife and‘ cliild. 

“ A very small sum of money had been iuA'ested for her. 
It prodiiced less than soA-en shillings a week. But she 
worked in many trays ; she was equal to doing a A"ariety of 
useful things. She Avas educated ; but beyond eA'crything 
she was honest, and she would ncA'er take any money from 
me. ■\^*hether she OA'ei-worked herself or not I do not'lcnoAv, 
but she fell ill, and I Avas ordered up the countiw on actiA'o 
sciwice. ^Ye Avere to go into action. Tlie season Avas un- 
healthy ; the exertion expected of us A'ery gi-eat. It Avas 
likely to be a time of deatli and disaster, and I Avas the only 
friend her child had in the Avorld. She Avas so Avealt: she 
could scarcely moA'c from her chau' ; the boy, noAr about a 
year and a half old, Atms more than slie seemed able to care 
for. I was greatly affected by her position ; her gentleness, 
beauty, perseA'erance, and failing strength. 

“Tliere was death in my patli as Avoll as in hers. Prom 
hers, great care, such as ample means could supply, might 
keep oft' the Avoe,— AA'hat would become of the boy if left 
without her ? 1 did as you knoAA’ — I married her on the eA*e 
of going into battle. It AA'as my only AA'ay of taking care 
of her. If I died she AA'ould hare a pension ; and i made 
my will, sent a duplicate off to England, and left all I 
possessed to Hugo, in case, in the coming action, I was 
killed. She married me for her child’s sake. She kncAA- 
better perhaps than I did that her days were to be 
very fcAA’. I left her in the charge of a friend, AA'ho had 
been one of the witnesses of my marriage and of mj AA'ill ; 
and in an hour I Avas gone. It gave me no sorroAr AA'hen 
reflection came. I AA'as glad alAA'ays to haA'c done'as I did. 
Sbe would have graced my position in life, and I IcncAA' I 
was ncA’cr likely to be made, by any deed of hers, to repent 
of my hastj' act. 

“In scA'cn months, time I was back to claim the boy, but 
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not my '^vifo ; she "was alive — no more. »SIie died vdthin tAvo 
iiours of my return, tlianking* me Avith a voice that lias 
blessed my life ever since. Her boj^ — Hugh Penwarne’s 
boy — is my stepson, and my heir. ' He is cig'ht-and-twcnty 
years of a^c,*and one of the most estimable and honourable 
of men, Peter, your sister and I arc agreed in the love and 
interest vre feel for him. If wo are to live as those so nearly 
connected should live, you and yours must receive our Hugo 
as if ho u’-ere our son. He is the last male heir of onr 
family. He has thus claims of his oum upon ns. Every 
Wnclness shown to him I shall feel as a father should, every 
incivility shown to liiih I must resent as a father onglit.^’ 

That was the letter written and sent to Trederrick before 
Colonel Penwarne again appeared among the ladies of his 
house. When he came among them he cried out with 
pleasure in liis voice ; 

“Miss Teague! Miss Teague, welcome! You have been 
too long away. I)on‘’t you know that you bring holiday 
always 

“ Ah," she said, “ but I have been too busy ; and you never 
came to help me !” 







CHAPTER Vn. 

TJKDER THE TREES. 

Crowds of bees are busy with clover, 

Crowds of grasshoppers Skip at our feet, 

Crowds of larks at tlieir matins hang over 
Thanking the Lord for a world so sweet. 

Jean Ikoelow. 

WAS to have had bread and cream,” said Marian 
Teague, “but I do not want to have it to-day, 
because I have had no dinner.” 

“ 'What a horrible breach of discipline !” ex- 
claimed Colon,el Penwarne; “what can j'ou have been 
doing ?” 

“ I have been helping to make my curtains and to arrange 
a carpet. I have planned a fine covering for the hall, and 
cut out velvet and fringe for a shelf in a corner. I am so 
hungry. I came here expecting you to offer me cold cliicken, 
or lamb and mint-sauce ; only delicacies will suit an appetite 
just emerged from such an atmosphere of finery as has 
surrounded me for a w'eek. And you all look quite surprised, - 
and as if you had forgotten to be civil to me !” 

Marian Teague, as they all called her, was now one of the 
happiest people in the world, and she looked the fact plainly, 
with a fountain o'f playfulness bubbling up when free from 
the restraints of the presence of strangers, and a most salu- 
taiy breath of thanlcsgiving pervading it all, w^hich made 
high and low', joung and old, rich and poor, love her. 
Marian Teague had become everybody’s property in some 
mysterious way. Por eight-and-thirty years she had be- 
longed to the place, the village, the people, the neighbom-s. 
Who w'as there in that little -world who did not know and 
appreciate Marian Teague? "WTio -was 'there who had not 
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felt her goodness, and longed for her return, and 'vvondered 
*vrit]i admiring loA^eiat her faithful life ? 

Kow she stood, aged sixty, in the presence of friends 
^vhom for tlu’ee generations she had blessed. 

Life had gone lightly over her fair head, and time had 
brought notliing with it to harden her tender heart. 

“I shall always be j^oung,’’ she said, with a sigh and a 
smile. “I have lived a life full of cliildhood. Jane, and 
Hugo, and Alice, and even you, Lettj^ — ^though yon don’t 
belong to me ; but once your father did — ^3’'0U may blame 
yoiu'sclves if I never look venerable. Even my hair won’t 
grow grey, and I wear a cap because I am ashamed of it.’” 

Underneath the babble of pleasant fancies with which she 
lightened other people’s lives as well as her own, there was 
however a holy gravity. It was a gift with Marian Tcaguo 
to laiow the height and depth, the measure and weight of 
thought and action, and to be able to count the cost of all 
that makes up life. 

She had been always a safe friend and a wise defender; 
she had been called to be the protector of other people's 
lives. 

In spite of the furnishing of the house, wdiich had got 
transformed into a most charming cottage of gentility ; not- 
withstanding open exhibitions of the fatigue and the hunger 
of wliich she, not quite vuthout cause, complained, she had 
got back into that old place in the affections of the villagers, 
which she had fii'st held when they called her “ the Squire’s 
lady-housekeeper and in the midst of all her cares she 
had been blessing them every day ; and it was not entirely 
carpets and curtains, and rose-coloured velvet, that had 
lcoi:)t her so long a time away from Coonihe, but a mingling 
of overpowering circumstances connected vith - “ the old 
widow Merchant’s ” crutches, and an, intricate correspon- 
dence concerning the last days of the deaf and dumb sou of 
the latq chronicler ‘Da^des. 

However, there at last she was, the sweet-voiced, soft- 
eyed, brouui-haired Marian, whom no one, in spite of her 
many years, could have called an old woman, arrayed as 
she always was in silk that never rustled, but'had a noise- 
less sweep which was peculiarly its own. 

Flavian Teague was like a line musical chord, she was so 
thoroughl}* in tune, You could not have associated her 
with the smallest possibility of a jar. She was Love, Jus- 
tice, and Mercy all in one. ’ ^ 
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“ here are niy visions realized! Cliairs under the 
laburniiins — cold chicken and bread. Thanir you. Colonel 
I’emvavnc. I shall shov' my gratitude liy my actions. I 
always taught Jane that such was the riglit wav.’’ 

“ God bless you for all you taught her, and lor the never- 
changing good you have been to mo!” 

In this way, at rare intervals, quite une.xpectedlv. Colonel 
Peuwarne had thanked her sometimes. It took ‘her so by 
surprise now that the tears jumped u]) to her eyes, and she 
said, as he led her out of the lawn, “ Has anythinghappened ‘P 

“No. Only I have had occasion, not unpleasantlv, to 
look_ into my past life to-day. I never do it,” ho said, 
turning to her with a sweet grand smile, “ without thank- 
ing you.” 

JShc answered only with another smile, and then Colonel 
Penwarne left her with his wife and the two girls under 
tlio trees. 

It was the loveliest imaginable afternoon. There was 
the scent of sweetbrier, and the music of the bees, humming 
and busy among the flower-beds, in all their early gaiety of 
colour, as they spread themselves down the ‘bank that 
edged the green turf, and got lost in the leafy tangle grow- 
ing among the rocks that broke the steep slope of the 
ground before tliem. 

Great arbutus trees rose on red intcidaeing stems, and 
gave density to the background against which the golden 
chains of the laburnums trembled in the light. 

JIrs. Penwarne sat with her work in her lap; through 
Alice’s fingers there passed a long strip of some delicate 
weaving of white loaves, and linos, and dots and flowers, 
which grew strangely to uninitiated eyes between her 
hands ; Marian Teague sat eating her dinner ; and Letty, 
with her great soft meditative looking eyes, seemed to 
watch the whole scene with a new-found interest in a life 
so very unlike her own. 

Nothing at all approaching to what was going on at 
Cpombe could by any possibilitj^ occur at Trcdcrrick. She 
confessed in her heart that she was very glad she had come, 
that it was to her rest and recreation; and that she liked it 
all very much. 

_ “Sing, Iilrs. Penwarne— dear Jane, please to sing. Dis- 
tinguished people, I remark, always eat to the sound of 
music. I claim my rights. You have been distinguishing 
mc'all your life, so there can be no excuse for refusing 
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Then to Lctty, Alice and her mother sing very 
M'cli together, dont they?*’ 

I never heard them, so I do not kllo^v,'’ said Letty. 

Ah ! I forgot how short a time they have been* there* I 
often forget how time passes. My life has been so mnch 
measured by events.” 

Then Marian Teague went on to tell Letty how she and 
her Aunt Jane had sung together at Trederrick in the 
old days, till Jane had surprised her brother by her 
proficiency ; and Xetty grew eager, asking questions. 
'WHiero did they study? In what room was the pianoforte? 
Did they know that she had all the old school-books and 
story-books in wliich Aunt Jane’s name had been written, 
in a bookcase made expressly for them in her own room? 

This seemed to make a new tie between JIi's. Penwarno 
pd her niece. She liked to have the place she had occupied 
in the beloved old home kept green. So when now Lctty 
asked her to sing, and when hlarian had spoken of the 
pleasure with which she had watched Alice’s groudng talent 
for music, and of how she had had her taught at school all 
the old songs with which her mother’s girlhood had been 
familiar— when these things had been spoken of till the old 
life had been brought back, as far as it could be, to all of 
thom,^ then lilrs. Penwarno sang “ Flow on, tlioii shining 
river,” and Lettj-^’s knitting lay untouched in her lap as she 
listened. 

^ Very sweet and beautiful it was. And once more they 
lived through the too frequent fact, of the old realizing 
their own lives, 'and never giving a thought to the lives of 
the young. 

Yet life is with the young. 

TIic river had flowed past SIi^s. Peiiwarnc’s “bower,” 
according to the song, and had left its love gifts and its 
wreath of unhiding flowers. She had listened to the 
message of love long ago ; and Marian Teague had not been 
left 'Without her share of promises and entreaties ; and of 
oWthat they thought; and they forgot that the river still 
flowed, bindhencd still with sunny blossoms, speaking the 
same story, and yet not to them — to the unthought-of girl- 
liood growing silently to matimity at their side — ^to Alice 
With her fair, tender loveliness, lilce the morning, bright 
and gay j and to Letty* of the stronger nature, who could 
Euner without once asking for the luxury of tears,' 

There they stayed, under the trees. In her heart Letty 
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was saying incessantly, “ How cliilertat this vif? from mine !'’ 
But she said it as she would huTe rriierod fiOy i)icco of 
knowledge, or spoken of r.ny tratc, viECia Eshe was called 
upon only to accept. 

She formed no niskss. She had SO strange a life as 
scarcely to know what was meant by wishing. She Icncw, 
iiowcver, as she sat there, more thari &hc had ever known of 
v liat liomc might ha — a homo blessed bj" love, and dignified 
by a stainless constancy. Under tlie laburnums .‘^he ivas 
learning^ a great deal as to the happiness that might be in 
this world; and she would have been loss tlian human had 
she not sometimes wondered whether or not such blissful 
CAyc were in store fr:- her. 

_ i’’it sa iioozias eho was aware of her thoughts thus travel- 
ling' 1 '.liu tno 1 iTiare, she called them back. She never in- 
dulg(.' ' ir. 8 witking dream. She had long determined, from 
a gooa •i>f--tinct, never to travel beyond her daily life. Slio 
always honourably abstained from' picturing to herself any 
possible life that must contrast forcibly with the life in 
which she lived. It seemed to her, in licr generous love of 
her father, that to deny herself those imaginings was a part 
of her duty to liim ; and there is no doubt that, even in her 
daily life, she had her reward. 

She could not help knowing that her father was an un- 
happy man, and she could not help guessing that his lifo 
had been, becaiise of an ill-matched marriage, a failure. 
Neither could she-help being aware of her mother’s propen- 
sity to stamp the sweetness out of cver’-V.x"; *s life and 
crush it in the dust beneath her feet. But sbi did not 
know why these tilings were, or in wliai, they had h ul their 
beginnings. She would have refused r-li cnlighteniLonf. if 
any one could have offered it to her. To know liow tniiurs 
were was her necessitj-. Sho could not become mentally 
and morally blind, deaf, and unreasonable; but to sioj) to 
inquire u7(!/, would have been to her pure heart unduliful 
and VTong— demoraiidng to hereolf, unchildlikc to 
them — loss everywe^. 

Different as her father and mother were from each other, 
and very dificreci as they wore in their treafment of her, 
she could giro to both the wonmip of a profound respect, 
and the singular homage of a most fastidious fidelity. .;\nd 
this it seems necessary at this point of onr story to dwell 
upon, a-' things, some good and some evil, were 

euffered of Letty in consequence. 
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Iso 'wonrler tliat she perceived so soon and so clearly the 
^ri'cat diircrcncc* between Alice’s life and her own. 
Peuwarne, in the vigour of her age, in her Ml beautj", and 
at the very pinnacle of success, was so much a companion 
to her daughter that their intercourse had a sort of sisterly 
equality in it, veiy sweet to see. Occasionally Marian 
Teague felt that there hu’ked some soii; of disadvantage to 
Alice in tlie fact of her father and mother being such lovers 
still. It looked sometimes as if, now that Alice had ceased 
to bo a cliild, she was left on the banks of her river a little 
too much alone. There is no doubt that she would have felt 
the want of that love which is above all companionship, the 
devotion that mothers feel, and make their cldldreii comime- 
heud, if she had not had something which, so far, had been 
all she wanted, and had kept her from knowing anything of 
the one thing that [Marian feared about. 

This somcihiiKj had always been in her life. It was Hugo. 

Colonel Peuwarne had seen Hugo grow into a necessity. 
He had liked it. He had given him to Alice in liis heart, 
and he was glad to sec them necessary, as he thought, to 
each other. And Alice, without any anxiety, took what she 
found ; giving a love beyond measure to her sisterly mother, 
and a worship different, but not less loving, to her hero of 
a father. As to Hugo, he was theirs and hers. As to the 
future, it was like one vast playground to this gentle soul 
inexperienced in evil. 

'Wiiile Lettj' lived in the past and x)resent, holding tightly 
the reins of her ini agination, and turning away from all 
contemplation of the future, Alice gazed onward into sunny 
years with undazzled eyes. Her spirit was free. 

Tlie girl who lived in the sunshine could not see clearly 
into Lcttj's colourless life. 

She could read Lady Judith’s history easily enough ; Lady 
Judith advanced herself into Alice's light, and there made 
most self-asserting cxliibitions of all her several peculiari- 
ties by turns. Alice had already learnt most of them by 
hcari, and could argue with tolerable certaintj' as to all 
that remained. "But she felt quite differently when she 
thought of Lctty. The eyes accustomed to the sun-light 
could not penetrate into tlic other's shade. 

And thougli Alice thought she could see quite through 
Lady Judith's character, it may bo at once declared tliat 
she was considorablj* mistaken. The glitter of her own sunny 
skies had dazzled her youthful sight ; and her own igaorauco 
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off^rief, and all evil iliinc:?:, mislead her. Q’liore stood Lady 
Judith, the hm:t of an aristucratie house, 'witlinut fiither or 
inotlicr, brother or sister: transplanted by inarria"'c into 
nnfrenial companionship; her son dead, her daughter ab- 
sorbed into another persons life, and, 'whatever "laid .bocTi 
licr story, left in her o-wu home absolutely ^^■ilhout symijathy 
—alone. 




CHAPTEE vnr, 

iMOKE PEOPLE- 

A tMng o£ “beauty is a joy for ever. — ^K eatS. 

^^^^jTILL tliey were nnder the trees. Lettj^ never 
forgot those hours. 

''Who is it?' said Mrs. Penwarne. Some one 
was coming carefully down the high rhododen- 
di’on bank which made the shelter and shade of the corner 
where they were sitting. " It is dangerous, Hugo.” 

“ Indeed I have not broken a branch or touched a flower. 
Tliey arc magnificent up at the top ” 

The bank was exti'cmely steep, Tea*y high, and studded 
nith huge craggy rocks. The lawn on wliich they were 
assembled had been, long years back, cut out of the hill 
near the summit of which, surrounded by protecting ti’ces, 
the house had been biult; and the crag-path that made a 
direct way to Tredemck, was a natural continuation of this 
rocky step, where, in among* the granite, the deep deposits 
of peat offered the soil they most rejoiced in to a large class 
of flowering slinibs. They made the glory of Coombe. 

But when IMrs. Penwarnc said to Hugo that it was 
dangerous, she had uot been tliinldng of the shrubs, but of 
himself. However, Hugo was one of those persons who 
never associate either danger or difficulty with an^dliing 
they have to do ; and so, when Mi*s. Penwarnc exiflained her 
meaning, ho ans^vered simply, “ Ah, yes ; it was a bad 
example, so I won’t do it again.” _ - . 

Alice looked up at him unth ai)proving C3’’es. “You vnll 
be wanted to take Lctty down the crag-path,” she said. 

*'1 was promised, Miss Teague,” remarked Letty, not 
looking up from her knitting. 

“ Then I can take care of IMiss Teague,” said Hugo, “ and 
see her safe home. Please come too, Alice ,• and then you 
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can take cave of me, so that I shall not have to Avalk bade 
by inysclfj and v'c can leave IMrs. Peinvavnc to take cave of 
Cooinbc and yonv fathev/’ 

“Vevy veil avran^^cd/’ said I^Fvs. Pcinvarnc v'ilh a tondi 
of gravity 'which told Itngo she did not mean him to speak 
in a stylo of banter, and that she feared he had not forgiven 
Lady Jtulith. 

“I beg yonr pardon,*’ he said, “I 'snll try not to doit 
again.” 

Lctty looked np in sudden surprise. 

‘‘jMiss Drake does not know us yet,” said Hugo. “^.Irs. 
PeuAvavno is displeased; and it Avas I Avho occasioned it, 
'We ImA’c a soil of secret signal socictj' among us. If Mrs. 
PenAvarne speaks half a tone loAver than her usual key Avhen 
addressing mo, I knoAv I am naughty, and confess it at once.” 

^J^Iiis time JIrs. PeiiAvanie only raised her eyes and looked 
at the naughty* boy, and he said luuTiedly, “ Indeed, I did 
not mean it.” f 

Letty laughed. Alice looked at her with a qui(?t smile ; 
and ]\Iiss Teague said, Ever since l\Irs. Pemvanie took the 
reins of gOAX'vnment, avc haAX all been spoilt.” 

“My dear Marian,” said that lady, “AA'hat is it all about?” 

Xo ansAver Avas given, for, marshalled through the 
morning-room, and out on the grass by the AvindoAv, came, 
as Dickson announced, “Mrs. Carteray, Mrs. Baynard, Mr. 
Cartcray,” The Avholo imrty rose up and Avent to meet the 
ncAA^-comers. 

It Avas Mrs. Cartcray's first Ausit to Jlrs. PenAvarne. 

“I could not come before,” she said; “I hope you kncAv 
that I Avas aAvay.” 

“ Yes, your sister told me ;*’ and Mrs. PenAvarne gaAX her 
liand to Sirs. Baynard, Avho looked very bright and i-^retty. 
She Avas, in fact ,very much pleased to sec Letty Drake ap- 
parently on such good terms Avith her cousins and her aunt 
— “ that poor dear Letty,” as she called her in her licail. 

Hugo and Cecil Gai'ieray immediately began tallciiig to- 
gether, for they had met many times in their boyhood, since 
Mrs. Carteray had become the mistress of her fa'thePs house, 
and Avhen Hugo had silent his hoHdays Avith Sliss Teague at 
Coonibc. 

They had not met since Hugo had gone to India Avith his 
r9gimcnt, but they had not forgotten each other. They 
Avere just the same ago, and they spoke as friends. 

“ My dear Cartcray !” exclaimed Hugo. 
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“Well, it is pleasant to feel that I should have known 
yon an3'^vhere,’’ said Cecil, “though you arc such a fine 
follow/' 

“I am not taller than j'ou are. I may weigh more,” 

“I am five feet eleven and a half,” said Cecil. 

“ Then I beat you by quarter of an inch. Are you hero 
for some time V 

“For all the time I can spare — two months, perhaps. 
Then away, then back again. I make Marsland my country 
liome. Sir Harry is so good to me, I believe he thinks I 
am really his son sometimes. He is kinder than I can de- 
scribe; and my mother there — stepmother, you know — is 
the best woman in the world.” 

“Xot quite,” said Hugo, laughing. “I could run her 
hard ; but we are both of us in supreme luck. Taney me !” 
he exclaimed with a smile. “ By the bye, where’s Fred?’’ 

“ Still away. He has three years more bfeforc he can get 
back. But he is well, and an excellent fellow. How good 
Colonel Penwarne was to him! You are both heroes in Sir 
Harry's eyes; and not unreasonably,” he added, grasping 
Hugo's hand, as he turned away to speak to Alice. 

He spoke to Letty last of all. 

IMore chairs were brought, for everybody preferred the 
laburnums to the house. The talk grew fast and full of 
former days. i\Irs. Penwarne asked after Sir Harry, and 
heard of his 'good-hearted Idndness, his rheumatism, and 
his merry messages to her and her husband. She had, too, 
to ask after Lady !Mary, and her husband, jMr. Cleverleigh. 
And what kind of girl was Liza? — and was Cleverleigh Hall 
such a very fine place ? Did not they ever come to Lerrins 
--Lerrins with the spreading lawn, the meadows by the 
river, and the grand gigantic elms, and monarch oaks? 
Mrs. Penwarne remembered Lerrins, and liked the place, 
with vivid recollections of bantam fowls and fan-tail pigeons, 
better than she had ever liked its mistress. 

Lady ^Mary was^ an invalid, she heard. SIi‘. Cleverleigh 
was channing ; Liza a lovely, spoilt, independent, spirited 
young personage. They came to Lerrins at intervals. 
“They roughed it there with foui-teen servants two years 
ago," said ^Ii*s. Baynard. 

^Irs. Cartcray wondered over jMrs. Penwarne's remem- 
brances of herself, as the tall, gaunt, sliy girl wlio had 
been brought to Trederrick occasionally with a view to their 
being friends. 
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“You Tisecl to bo so kind to me, JL'ss Toap^ic,” slio said 
“ I Avas ahvays afraid of Jlrs. Pemrarnc in iicr girlhood ; 
she used to look at mo ■with such quiet eyes, so critically, 
as I thong-ht. Afterwards, AN'lien I -was in London, old Lady 
D.piham was very kind to me. She used to take mo out 
Avith her, and she got mo so many pleasant iimtations. In 
return she expected me to talk of you, and she used to send 
for my father, who had never dmie Avith his praises. SIkj 
liked to hear aU Ave could tell her of Trcdcrrick, and all Ave 
kncAV of your life. Where is Miss d’Antoino — ^jmu used to 
call her Desiree ?” 

All this time Letty Drake was listening Avdth eager ears. 
Here Avas the old life before she Avas born — ^jVunt Jane’s life 
— coming out in a scries of sketches from human hands, 
good and true, and ready lips. 

She heard that Desiree d'Antoinc AA’as married, and that 
Avheu her relation, Mrs. Clarkson died she had left Avhat had 
been called her “ little tenement” to Desiree. 

“ Then, on Mrs. Clarkson’s death,” explained Miss Teague, 
“ last year, Desiree sold the cottage, Avith its garden and 
held, and sloping orchard — ^the great arbutus tree, and all — 
and then I bought it,” she added, triumphantly. 

Miss Teague, saying this, looked Avith a sort of inqiiiring 
glance at Dotty ; but Letty’s ej^es Averc on her Avork. She 
did not catch the look, but she kncAV A'ery Avell hoAV much 
in her mother’s conduct toAvards j\Iiss Teague the fact just 
declared accounted for. 

^ Lady Judith had AA’ished her husband to buy the pretty 
little properiy. Of course everything in the village, and 
as far as possible around it, ought to belong to him ; but he 
had refused. 

Again and again she had declared her -Ivill, only to be 
defeated. At last she had Avritton, giving her oAvn orders 
for its purchase to their stcAvard, and he liad Avritten back 
to say that he did not think j\Ir. Trcdcrrick could spare the 
money for it. This aniiounccment had raised one of those 
storms, not loud, but long-enduring-, from Avhich never, 
through all life, Avould there be any real and entii-o recovery 

Lady Judith had been insAilted. 

But Miss Teague bought the cottage and land, and added 
to it three more fields, and a small house, by AAdiich the 
whole place was raised to the title and dignity of “ The Cot 
Farm'. And Mrs. Ferris, the widoAved sister of Chromcler 
DuAdes, had immediately become her tenant. 
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jlrs. Cartevay heard all this, not as ne^vs, for the Ba^niards 
had told her, and Sir Harry Goodman had already sent 
laessag’cs of good omen, and gifts of fruit and ^lo^vers, as a 
jieighboTudy -welcoming of Miss Teague, but she listened 
with gi’cat interest, for she heard with the facts the maimer 
oftlicir occurrence. 

Old Lady Dynhani left me the monc3%” said j\Iiss Teague. 
“ She was vciy kind to m3' mother, and more than friciidl3* 
to me ; she was pleased to leave me a legac}*' of kind words 
too, which were as good as gold. So here I am among old 
friends, and man3’' dear associations, quite a well-to-do person 
in m3' old age.” 

*• Old age P The repetition came in chorus. 

“ Oh, I have done ; 3'ou are laughing at me,” she said. 

And still Lett3' held down her pretty head, and kept her 
eyes on her knitting iiins,” and “ How much I have learnt !” 
she thought within her heart. Then she vdiispcred to Alice, 
‘•It is time to go. I vmst go now.” 

“ Come, Hugo, M'c must take Alice home. AYe are obliged 
to go, Mrs. Cartcra3'. Will 3'ou excuse us V 

“You arc going down the crags, are 3'ou?” said Cecil. 
“I will go with 3'ou. I vill then go to the Vicarage, and 
y<ni can keep !Mrs. CaHeray till I come,” he said to IMrs. 
Eaynard. 

Til ere was a general standing up, some hurried words of 
good-bye from Lett.3', and then the 3'oung people were gone 
down among the tangled shiaibs, and flowers, and trees, and 
the elder ladies went back into the house. 

Somehow, without contrivance or intention, Cecil Carter ay 
led the wa}' vdth Lett}', and Hugo came on after them 
helping Alice. 

The crag-path was vciy slippciy sometimes. The spines 
of the firs made a cari)et there, and tln-ough tliis diy 
summer-like spring they had not decayed, but la}' polished 
in a treacherous beauty. 

“ Take care, take care,” Cecil was saying. “ Place 3'our 
foot against mine; tliis is the steepest turn of all: pray 
come’ slow 1}'.” 

But ICC cant come slowl}',” said Hugo. “Alice is un- 
manageable. Let tis pass 3'ou — ^therc ; stand still on that 
ledge of rock and let us come by.” 

Tlic}' obeyed, and like two goats the others passed them. 
Hugo was out of brcatli with fright, but ho kept hold of 
Alice's liand, and thc}' were in the broad wallc at the bottom 
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of tlio steep in a •wonderfully sliort space of time. Then Alico 
looked her companion in the face. 

“ Tliank you,” she said. *■ Uugo, what made you — ^tell mo 
exactly what made you angry •v\’ith Lady .J udith — quick — 
sjieak quickly before they come.” 

“ Oh, I was cross. Lord and Lady Dynham are staying 
there, and Lord Belton; you know they came yesterday.” 

“Yes; they came for a month. They are to take her 
niece Sophy Cereseau away.” 

“ Bother Sophy Cereseau !” 

“ Go on, please, ^^liat vexed you?” 

“Lad}’’ .Judith vexed me because she was humbugging 
Belton. He is a. very good lad,” said this military patriarch 
of this youth of twenty-one, “and she wants him for your 
cousin Letty. The whole thing -svas so transparent, and he 
was such a fool.” 

“ Xo. ^y]ly shouldn’t he like it?” 

“He has not seen her for seven years. And ho would 
not be silly to like her ; but ho is worse than silly to be put 
upon it by Lady Judith. The whole of the first half of 
luncheon was occupied in contriving for Letty — beg her 
pardon — ^Miss Drake — ^to ride out "with that boy, and the 
last part of that meal was embittered by my helping her 
not to do it. Sliss Drake liad made up her mind to spend 
this afternoon with j'ou. She is as jiatient as a martyr — 
it’s iierfeetly disgusting,” said Hugo. 

“ Why should she not ride witli him ? Lord Belton is a 
very nice boy, and a kind of a cousin.” 

“Oh, I know the pedigree iierfectly. His grandfather 
was your mother’s half-uncle — and he, by some other division 
or subdivision, is your second cousin and her second cousin, 
or ■would have been if that dear, original old Lady Dynliam 
— ^Avho was very kind to mo when I was a schoolboj’’, and 
had quite the right ideas of Christmas gifts and Easter 
oiferings, and made holiday for me in London, bless her ! 
— if she had been the mother of the heir as well as the 
mother of the daughter. Lady Jane, in yonder churchyard 
— bless her too, for being the mother of Mrs. Penwarno.” 

“ Now, recover your breath,” said Alice, smiling, “ and tell 
me more about your vexation. I think the cause, as it 
stands at present, remarlcably small.” 

“Is it not enough to see an old woman like Lady 
Judith 

“ She isn’t old,” 
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“ Well, then, a?iy'V\'oman thoroughly disgusting, persecuting 
her dnngliter, find toadying the young Lord ? She M'ould 
ho his ruin in three months* lie could not stand it, though 
he is a good lad, and has as much brains as his head can 
conveniently carry, I know him well. But I gave Lctty 
her holiday, and conquered Lady- Judith. IIou" she hated 
me !’’ 

‘‘ Now, Hugo, you arc wrong. How slow Lctty is ! But 
tell me quickly, what did you do?’’ 

‘‘ I said that for them to ride together would be quite 
delightful — so delightful ; I xcoxild ride foo.’’ 

Oh, Hugo f’ Tlicn Alice laughed. 

“ I insisted on it. I took Lady Judith’s part. I talked 
to Miss Drake con^idontiall 3 ^ Then Lady Judith thought 
the day too warm; and advised us all to stay at home. But 
I got *Fairy, and I rode the boy out, and freed tliat poor 
child to come up to you. Then I got home in time to take 
her back.*’ 

“ I hope she has been happy,*’ said Alice. 

She is happy xioiv^" said Hugo, And as they looked up 
the path, tlierc," on a safe standing ground, was the girl of 
whom they were speaking looking down into Cecil Carteray's 
face. 

He was talldng very quietly as it seemed, but so as to 
have gained her whole attention. 

The rest lasted two or three minutes, and then they came 
on verj" steadily and silently, those watchers thouglit ; only 
there are tilings in people’s lives which are not best said by 
words. 

Hugo looked at Alice, and the girl blushed like a rose-bud. 

“Come on,” he said, “we can wait for'fhem by the garden- 
door.” 

There at the door that opened into the walled fnut-garden 
at the back of Tredcrrick they all stood and said “ Cood- 
bye.*’ 

“I must' go this way,” said Cecil, and ho turned and 
walked quickly up the broad drive, which was the caiTiago 
way to the clmrclr and the village. 

Lctty opened the door wth her own latch-ke3'. “Thank 
3’ou, Alice,” she said ; then, in a whisiier, “ I have had a 
iiapp\' afternoon — veru Imppj".’’ That was all. She went 
through the dooi*, and left tliom standing in the shade of 
"Uie pine trees, alone. 

“I wonder if she likes Carterajv’ said Hugo. 
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“ Does lie like lier?’’ This seemed io Alice to he the more 

serious question. i i d 

“ lie i.s a man of strong purpose, and desperately clever. 

“ And Lady Judith is very fond of him.” 

“ What a Immltug she is !’’ Hugo could not get that idea 
out of his mind, and it seemed to till it to the exclusion of 
all other notions. 

“It is an innocent sort of fault; scarcely a fault — a mere 
meanness,” said Alice. 

“Ifs a lie incarnate,” said Hugo, fiercely; “and it saps 
the truth out of other people’s lives.” 




CHAPTER rX. 


AT HOME, 

The human soul craves something that endures, 

Wordsworth. 

BAYNARD and her sister sat 'waiting for Cecil, 
‘hey tallvcd of those 'svhom they had left. 

It was a genuine pleasure to get Mrs. Penwarno 
ack among them, Mrs. Cartcraj" said ; she Avislicd 
Eleanor Baynard could remember the old times Avlien i\riss 
Teague lived and ruled at Trederrick — but you Avere only 
seven years old/’ said the elder sister, ami Freddy was 
four. It Avas Avhen Lady IMary lived Avith us, AAdiicli Avas a 
tiying time. I so well remember hoAv Jane looked when 
my fatlier took me there in my lirst blade frock after our 
dear mother's death,” she Avent on s c ft ly. 

Baynard’s little girl Avas jjlaying in the room Avhero 
the sisters Avere gossiping over a cup of tea, and Mrs. Car- 
teray lowered her A'oice to a Avhisper — “ My father left me 
there AA'hile he Avent to a magistrates’ meeting at XcAAfton ; 
and Jane Avas so silent, almost speechless; it frightened me 
I remember, and I looked at Miss Teague, who Avas quite 
natural, and took not the smallest notice. Then Avhen Ave 
Avere sent out to Avalk, Jane led me through the Availed 
garden, and Ave came up the driA^c to this place ; not to the 
house, but to the church. I can oA’cn noAv recollect the 
sunJight lying on the gi’aA^es. She took me by the liand, 
and Avalked to AAdiere her mothers and father’s, and little 
brother's graA^e, mader a group, all blossoming there Avi th 
mjTtle floAvcrs ; and she turned quicldy and kissed the black 
cra])e strings of my bonnet, and then my lips ; on which avo 
A valkcd aAvay. I was crying. But Jane did not speak. 
She was girl, then, so odd, so full of unuttered things. 
noAV good it must haA'c been for her to get into a Avorld of 
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love and action. People said she was very clever, but that 
slie would have broken her heart if she had been sent to 
school.” 

• “ How handsome she is !” exclaimed IMrs. Bapiard. “ And 
she keeps so young. In spite of India, and absences, and 
voyages, and changes of iiity kinds, and iiarting from Alice, 
she loolts so young, and so well. Happiness is a very good 
tiling for people. I hope my girl may be to me what Alice 
is to her. But so few people could be like Mrs. Pemvarne. 
I am quite fascinated by her — and as to her husband ; that 
man is a hero. "NTe can't help being proud of him. He is 
so grand, I am exalted when I talk to him ; so good, it 
makes me persevering and strong; so kind, I am comforted. 
Oh, I do love a good grand man — and I really think Captain 
Penwarne is vei-y like liim.” 

“ We live in a world of good men,” said Mrs. Carterajq 
with rather a provoking smile. “ Your husband is not so 
bad ; and mj*- boy Cecil 

“ Eustace is perfect. You are cold hearted and ungrateful. 
I hope.Cccil wont turn out ill, in his eight-and-twentieth year, 
to punish you. Don’t you know that praise is thanksghing ?” 

“ What a time you have been !” said Mrs. Carteray to her 
stepson, who just then made his appearance. 

“ Time enough to rest the horses and give them leisure to 
enjoy their feed. Have you no tea for me?” 

“Indeed, my dear Cecil, you will keeii my hither waiting 
dinner ; please ring the bell.” 

“ \^'ell, I have been a little forgetful. Indeed, I {/ui/e forgot 
the hour. I am read}^, and I don’t want anything more than 
a glass of water.” 

“ Did you go into the house ?” 

“No. Lady Judith was out.” 

Mrs. Baynard looked away ulth a smile. What could 
make Cecil like Lady Judith? iind he certainly did. It 
was the oddest tiling in the world. 

Mrs. Baj-nard was very fond of Cecil Cartera3\ Cecil 
was the j'ounger by several years, but great strength of 
character, education from a very early age— as much as he 
could bear — and now a long knowledge of the world of 
men, as well as the world of books — ^the great teaching voice 
of the living, and the silent, solitude-filling wisdom of the 
dead — ^these things had given age to Cecil Caitcraj', and 
the standing-alone that had come to him even in bojliood 
had made him singularly ulse. 
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Great good or great cxU. must liave come to Cecil from 
tlie circumstances of his life ; and it had been good. 

He had been brought ui:) to work. Brain labour had been 
fixed on as his way of life. It had, however, come to him 
vritli such ease as to make it a task of not too much difficulty. 
His gifts lay in that way, and genius crowned the labotir 
tliat so wisely wrought. 

He was successful and admired. 

lie had passed, too, tlu-ough the one great danger of liis 
life safely. 

His father had died just before his coming of age ; and he 
had scarcely recovered from the blow when he found himself 
tlic master of eight hundred a year, 

“Exactly enough to ruin him,*’ and “he is a strong man 
if lie can carry that burthen without a fall into the mire.*’ 
Such had been Sir Harry Goodman’s commentai'y on what 
some i)COple called CeciVs luck. But when Sir Harry saw 
the youth unaltered, piirsuing his profession, and using his 
money for his own and other’s good, he made him welcome 
to jMarsland, and treated him as a son. So evciybody 
respected Cecil, and Mrs. Baynard even looked up to him. 
But there still remained the mystery of his liking for Lady 
Juditli. 

“Eveiwbody,*’ said Eustace Baynard to liis pretty vdfo 
that day* “ probably, has a different opinion of Lady Judith, 
She is not liked by people in general. She is not popular. 
'\^’'ell, eveiybody can t be popular ” 

“ But, Eustace, I think that eveiybody can be 

He looked at her gravely. She was veiy much in earnest ; 
and, if her face did not deceive terribly, she was as true a 
little woman as ever lived. “It may be more difficult to 
some than to others,” he said. 

“ Yes : but every one can be true? I feel that deep down 
somewhere! too deeply is that feeling rooted ever to be torn 
up. I should never be happy again if I could be deprived 
of that deep-rooted belief. Everybody can be true. She is 
not true. By little and little she has got herself to that 
state — she is not true. All perfection, all x>tu*e motive, is 
gone out of her life. She is in bondage to a life that she 
has made for herself. She can’t be free, because she is 
false.” 

“'Well,” said jMr. Baynard, “women know women, I 
supj)ose, better than wo* do. I think your theory is good ; 
but I don’t want you to apply it to yom* nchrhbfinv^fi life, or 
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io try Lady Judilli too precipitately. We may not lia'\’C all ^ 
the ■\vitncssep, you knou'," 

Slr.s. Layiianl lilted her hushaud all the belter for his 
caution; but she never ehanu,'cd her oi)inioiu 

Letty, had got home ■with a new light in her life, Oh 1 
■was it /rue ? — ^Avas that true I 

And where had this light come from, and when had it 
dawned on Letty's soul ? 

It had come from Cecil Carieray. There had been a 
magical moment as they stood together in tlio pathway 
d(nVn the crags. Scarcely a word liad been said, and only 
one word had^Lotty uttered; but the light had dawned, and 
there had suddenly come up above the range of rocky 
mountinns that seemed to encircle her life and keep it in 
perpetual shade, a glerious sun that made all things now. 

■\^■hat had been said? She really did not know. What 
had been felt? Strong, honest, human love. She had felt 
that Cecil loved her— liad loved her long — ^liad loved from 
his youth, and had loved no one else. In that supreme 
moment of power she knew perfectly well that all lifewoidd 
be according to what on that moment might follow. Life 
had begun. The future Avould ddte from that pomt in the 
jn-esent. So she was speechless. 

IVo great tears witnessed for her. 

“ Are you sorry?” ho asked. 

“ No.” Then she darted forward, and he kept by her side. 
Then they reached the broad road where Hugo and Alice 
stood. Then Lett}' passed through the garden door, and 
locked them out. 

]3ut soinc new spirit had entered into her and exalted her 
— given her strength, hope, a holy pride, a wonderful peace. 
To be loved by a good man, what an honour, what a taking 
of rank it was ! It was, as she stood there by the blossoming 
fruit-trees on the brown brick walls, as if she wanted no- 
tliing more in tliis world. If things could stand still for 
ever, until death, she would be, satisfied. The last ton 
minutes had been full enough of good to bless the remainder 
of her days. She had found that which the human heart 
craves after, the thing that endiu-cs, the love of a man 
sti'ong, good, and gracious — what it is good for a woman to 
have. And she, a gentle, daughter of Eve, stood in a garden 
that had become another Eden, and thought of this with a 
deep solemnity upon her soul. She thought and gave 
thanks. 
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True 'woman as Letty was, she tlionght the tlioiig'hts of 
iViQ true. Slic could never, on such a matter, have listened 
to doubt. She could not after years of service, or any 
accumulation of trial, have believed anymore firmly in Cecil 
Carteray than she did at that moment, Kature, education, 
ainl sclf-Icnowlcdge had united to make her feel thus. 

Her fiithcr had once said to her that to be comxianionablc 
v'as one of the best of a good woman’s attributes. The 
truth edme back to her now. 

Adam, the fii'st created, was alone in Eden, he had said; 
woman -was never alone there. It was not good for man to 
be alone, but woman was not even allowed to tiy. 

The thing had come which was the completion of life, and 
it raised her, blessed her, crowned her. She Avalked with a 
changed step into the house ; not with ste^js winged with 
joy, but steadied by promise. The futime had been revealed 
to Jicr: she, by her own accex)tance, had confirmed it — she 
had given herself awaj'. 

Lady Judith, and Lord and Lady D^uiham had returned 
from tlieir drive. They were standing in the library, looking 
out of that great window QAvay from which dn the old time 
Jane liad had the slmibs* Removed, and where they could 
gaze far down the gidly upon the sea lying like a silver 
lake, quivering in the sun. 

Lady Judith had not asked for her daughter; she knew 
where she had been, 

“ Have you seen your father?^ 

“Ho, mamma.’’ 

Lady Judith st aided. There was a tone in her child's 
voice that stnick her. She did not speak ; her husband 
came in at the moment, 

“I want to speak to you before dinner, Judith,” he said 

“ You must be quick. It is almost time to dress.” 

“Dii*ectly then.” He too had spoken ^Wth a strange 
voice ; she looked at him almost frightened. 

He spoke for a moment to Lord Dynliam ; asked Sophy 
Cereseau if she had enjoyed her drive ; never waited for an 
answer, but made a sign to his ^yi^e to follow him from the 
room. 

“Well, what is it?” she said, when they got into the hall. 

He walked on to a scat on the shady side of that terrace 
^vith the x)arai)et wall where his mother's flower-beds had 
been, and siiid, “Head that.” Ho put Colonel Penwarne's 
letter into her hand. , She read it vciy attentively. 
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“ Well” she said indifferently, “'sve knew all that, didn't 
She, in truth, felt very strongly on the subject, hut 
she did not choose to let Peter sec it. 

“ We knew it; but not quite in this formal, busincss-liko 
manner; and you see that last sentence, Arthur dictates to 
us what our beha'vdour is to be. I make no objection. ’I 
like Hugo. He is a very fine character, and an accomplished 
gentleman. 1 am quite ready to accept him as the heir of 
our name and estates, but ” he hesitated. 

“ Go on,” she said in a hard voice. 

“ I am afraid of you.” 

“I declare I never heard of anj^thing so unreasonable. 
What qiuirrel have I with Captain Penwarne? He is not a 
very civil sort of man, as far as my experience goes. He is 
self-asserting, I think. But I have no quarrel with him. 
Wiien he 'was a great active boy, and no one knew anything 
of his destiny, I cci’tainly did not choose him to be here on 
intimate terms with Letty; now — 

“ Stop,” said Peter Drake. “ Now, Judith, the best thing 
that could happen would be that they should marry.” Lady 
Judith stood still; she felt quite stunned. “It Avould secure 
the property to our child,” said Peter. “ Come what will, 
wliichever died first, Arthur or I, Letty would have the 
iwoperty.” 

“ I think,” said Lady Judith, in a calm voice, “ I think she 
had better go back into your mothor^s family, and make 
Dynely her own. Belton admires her.” 

“Beltons a boy. Yery inferior, as a human creature, to 
Letty.” 

“■ I don't know what you mean. I know that Letty will 
lose this home if you die before Colonel Penwarne, "and I 
think she had best secure another.” 

“ It Avould embitter my life to feel sxu’c she would leave 
this county and our own people.”- 

“ Tlicn it is lucky that you caif t feel sure.- 1 feel that 
people should make sure of what they can get; Lad}’ 
I)}'nham would lilce it.” 

“ 1 should not like it,” said Pefer. 

Lady Judith stood still and looked at him. He shivered 
under her cold eye. He stood just where he remembered 
Jane standing, in her black garments, after their fatliePs 
funeral. He had a rich treasure of aficction in his lieart 
now for liis sister, Avlio loved him well. It had grown with 
his years, 'and been strengthened in liis adversity ; it had 
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pnt forth flowers and fniit in her happiness and prosperity, 
^lic had been the one topic of romance hefrsveen himself and 
Letty, and he had no -snsh strong-er in lus licaiii tlian that 
Lctty should be like her. It all came to him as he suffered 
that strange little shudder under his wife’s scrutiniziii<T^ 
oyo. ^ 

“You mean to say that you would prevent, if vou could, 
so good a match as Letty’s with Lord Belton?*’ she inquired, 
in a tone of tlie deepest astonishment. 

“Unless she can tell me on her solemn word that her 
hoai t pines for him — ^that such a marriage is necessaiw to 
her liappiness, he shall not have her.” 

“Good gracious; and when your death may deprive her— 
and me — of so much.” 

“lily mind is made up” he said. In his hcaii; he added 
tliat beggary itself must bo preferable to a mismatched 
marriage, but he did not say it. 

“Then I suppose we must pray for you to live,” she said, 
scomnglj*. » But you must have money somewhere.” 

“ Without the entailed estates I should be poor, I told 
you when we man*ied not to calculate on the income tlien 
produced by the mine. Wc were veiy extravagant; and 
there ivore other things,” he said, sIom-Ij-. “ Even noAv wo 

could lay b3', if Will j-ou give np the house in London, 

J udith ?— for Lctt3’*s sake T 

“ 2 \o. - For the t^ventieth time, no. I do her the greater 
good hy keeping it. It is my own by inheritance. I have 
of my ovm enough to prevent its being an exjionse to you. 
And, though you will not tell me, you must have laid by 
money.” 

“ Xo, I have paid the twelve tliousand iiounds which 
was duo to Jane from the estate, and the interest, during 
the time that it was not paid. I paid into their banker’s 
hands five hundred a year, until I liad made up the vdiolo 
sum. I sold the Gwiltcr-Lay farm to mnlcc it up last year. 
It was her right.” 

“ And now if you die first ihej’ will talcc the very ground 
wo tread upon ” . c; o 

« ^ grievance,” lie said. 

would not listen. “ It has all been so mismanaged. 
Oil, if my son bad lived P 

+1 pleadingly, ITc had gone through 

that kind of thing again and again, till he was quite woni 


a 
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“Let tlic tliiii" bo aa I say. A luotlior lias ^rnrs of 
iiiaiiag-nig- ina Iters, and ibey -svould like it I am sm-o.’' Let 
lih ”” Vr'ould be liappy. He lias iileiily in 

Lady Judith recovered licr composure, but sho would not 
speak. 

“ Give Letty her chance,” ho said. Still sho was speech- 
IcBS. “I shall write to Artimr. I shall take his letter very 
l>.indlj. I shall say that I wish such an event might be 
possible in the future.” 

“ It is time to go in,” said Lady .Judith. 

“I shall siiow }'ou my letter before soiidiiig it. I will not 

fiend it without your consent. But if 1 send it then 

their eyes met. 

“ \Yhy should you say anything about it ?” .she asked, 
making a tinal effort, antagonistic towards Coombe. 

^ 1 ill tly because I slionkl like to do soiuethini^ tou'ards 
. event Avhicli ivould luakc luy life or death 

iiuhtlercnt also because it may keep llua*o from tliinldns: 
of anything else.” ^ o o 

“Very well,'’ sho said coldl}*, and walking away. 

-*^hat day several neiglibouring friends came to dinner. 
^ gcntlomaifs party. Letty had nothing more 
clifucult to do than to talk to pretty fjopliy Ccresau. 

Towards Lord Belton she had always felt lilce an elderly 
lady. She had scarcely seen him for seven voars, and vet 
she had always felt older, if not wiser, than this man who 
th ought it quite a good joke to mil her his cousin. Sho 
had no comprehension of vdiat ho was like, or what ho 
wanted, or wliat ho was going to do in tlie world ; and sho 
caught herself talking to him of the hooks in her hither’s 
library, as if he were a child. 

Tliis night Lady Judith watched her, and thought of her 
as perhaps she had never thought* before — tho result ‘was 
favourable to Peter. 

oddly u3)consciou.s, “what Avitli reading Latin 
and Greek, and learning mathematics,'’ slio said, in tho 
privacy of her own room. “I suppose her father is right. 
I clout believe slio would many Lord Belton. All, if that 
boy r and sho burst into a Hood of tears. 

Backwards and forwards, amidst hope and fear, tliis 
woniiui had led her life; in a dcsiicration of liopc wlicn she 
maiiiccb in a fever of fear when the boy lay ill; in a passion • 
of humiliation \Ylien iiis green grave rose by the side of 
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others in ilio clnircli, M’licrc llic flowers still grew. 
Inut on self-pvssovlion, tiglithig for an iniijossiblo Ircciloiu, 
tr:i»nnliiig angrily uiulcr foot cvci^thing that lay in the 
]):iih of her absolute clutormination ; caving for herself and 
(Icsj)ising herself; vexe'd because she conld not bo happy, 
and revenging her trouble on bolli Imsbancl and child, this 
woman had one sad tender spot iu her soul, which, if she 
could have knelt in submission, might have taken all the 
hardness out of her heart and brougdit her j)eaco. 

PtThax)S it liad been sent to do that great thing ; but if 
so, she had not jmt the trial of her son’s death to its proper 
nso. Slie rocked herself backwards and forwards in an 
agony of mind, as bitter memories rose and shoolc her, like 
a tree in a storm. Her heart cried out — “ Ah, if he. had 
lived, if he had lived T 

She thought that no one rcinehibcred the boy but herself. 
Almost she was right. She was jealous and angry at the 
forgetfulness that had come to Peter through the love that 
he had for liis daughtcr- 

Ho never thinks, he never feels. I am the onbv one who 
suffers r so she cried iu their anger, so she judged in her 
pride, as she isolated herself from all who belonged to her. 

It was hard work that night to show an uumf»vcd face to 
Peter when lie came to her with the note he had written to 
Colonel Penwarne. 

‘‘ Denft read it all/’ she said: “what have roii said os to 
Hugo?‘’ 

“ Only tills.”* 

Then lie read. “ I admire Hugo for his own sake. I lind 
no fault with anything you propose in his favour. I wish you 
woidd make known to liim that Lady Juditli and I desire to 
welcome him as your sou if lie chooses to accci^t such a 
welcome. I only wish he could bo niy son too, and that it 
might ever enter his mind to consult Letty on the suhjecr. 
1 should not then fear to die before you, as I do now, some- 
times.” 

‘‘ You have been plain enough ” she said, forcing a .smile. 

“I could not be otherudscif I entered on the subject at 
all.” 

“ So like you ; so business-like.” 

“Shall I send it?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

The next morning the note lay on Colonel Pemvariio's 
breakfast-table. 

G 2 
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Lady Judith had gone sighing to bed. 

She had tided through all her niamcd life to stand alone, 
and she could not do it. She had tried to stand alone and 
make her own life, and not care for others ; and she had 
only beaten her feet sore in the rough way that no man had 
smoothed from her, and grown hard under the blast from 
which no man had sheltered her. 

And yet times came wlien the woman's soul cried out in 
its loneliness; and then she always turncd,to the memory of 
the boy who had been taken from her. The human soul 
craves sometliing that endures ; and her cry came — it Avas 
a false cry neA^ertheless — Oh, had he lived; heP 

The histories of our lives arc never all Avritten by day- 
light, Tlie sun's rays rcA^eal us, but the silent stars hear 
our confessions. Peter Drake, in his lonely room high up, 
where the tower rose, even in his chamber sui'roundcd by 
liis books, came forth from the adjoining dressing-closet, 
where tlie lamp burned faintly, into the balmy blessed air 
which filled the sleeping-room from thcAvindoAV Avhich stood 
open, and let in the silence, marked by the regular Avashing 
of the far-off Avaves. He looked out for a moment on the 
great ocean spreading aAvay to the meeting sky ; on the 
still trees, on their peaceful shadoAVs, broken by the glitter-, 
ing stone of tlie low parapet, and painting Avith strnge 
dark blots thcloAv thick-floAvering plants in tlie garden bods 
liis mother had j)lanncd, and Avhich were still jircserved in 
the forms she had left, for her dear memory's sake. 

‘‘Better to die as she died,” said Peter, “than to live 
Judith’s life.” Then a pause, and then afcAv Avords, scarcely 
spoken — sighed forth rathei* — rough and rude, but not the 
less true for being so A^cry unlike the usual utterances of 
Peter Drake — “I behaAxd infernally ill to her,” he said. 





CHAPTER X. 

QUESTIONS. 

Our acts otir angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John FxiBtcher. 

ETTT, too, wept many tears that night. ^Yhat 
liad happened to her ? What had been said that 
she should feel so changed ? It was strange that 
the thing that had come had been so nearly 
wordless. It was still sti'anger, perhaps, that she had never 
paused in her life to ask for it; and yet, now that it had 
come, slie knew that it was tlie fulfilment of a woman’s 
destiny — ^that to be loved was the thing meant for her, that 
its name was Haj^piness. 

But the closing of a day of happiness is always subduing. 
Look back, reader, on your life, and confess that this "is 
true ; it is always subduing, sometimes oven sad. 

Lettj' had got the woman’s treasure, but the unutterable 
joy of its finding was gone. Then, too, there was felt to be 
some tiling perilous in the fact that all future life now, in 
its weal or woe, would depend on that one moment of time 
which was passed. 

lie had made her understand that he loved and had long 
— alwaj’s — Gloved hci\ He had caused her to know, she 
scarcely knew how, that she had been the secret influence 
of his life. Evei^dhing had been because of her. The 
education that )ier father delighted in, the success that the ^ 
world praised, the contentedness in his dull life during 
holiday tinm at lilarsland, which made Sir Harry Goodman 
thankful — it had been her doing ; for everything had been 
for her sake. And the gx'eat mystery of his value to Lady 
Judith, of her friendship) for him, of his unaffected tender- 
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jiesR to licr, hnd qirltc clisnppcarcd. He liad promised in 
liis lioavt to bo i\ son to that ‘woman ; and sometbinjj nn- 
KpoluiUj but passing? like an clcclric Iroiu ono 

loimtng licavl to another, had obliged her to like him, had 
constrained ]icr to take ideasnrc in hini, and to be glad 
when he was by. 

Letty sat tearfully dwelling on all this in a state of su- 
preme happiness. He had seen her t jars, at the remem- 
brance of whicli she smiled now; he had said, “jVre you 
sorry Aud she had answered “ No,’’ It had taken but a 
point of time to say that word, but it had become the 
starting-point of a new life. A neiv life?^ Had Lettj" ever 
lived till now ? 

Generally youth is a restless time, full of inquiry* A 
child incpii'rcs for ever. Wo arc all familiar enough with 
the perpetual “But why ?*’ — ^avc sliould be alarmed if we 
inisscd it, Aud youth inquires ns much aud over a wider 
field, only, having learnt something from prudence, it is less 
lavish of speech. But often life to the young is a wonder- 
world, where they live throbbing with hopefur fancies, and 
lioaAung with emotion. 

As our lives go on, experience is gained. Then comes 
the great truth that all our questions will be answered, but 
not now; and the heart satisfied, but not here. Q’hon re- 
pose comes; the sooner it comes tlio better. Guardian 
angels bring us the gift ; and those who accei^t aud trcasimc 
it find also the gift of patience, and they learn to wait. 

Time w’orks away. Wo become the lookers-on ; we live 
more in other people’s lives tlian in ouv own. Our own life 
lias become regulated by liabits and niled by necessities — 
we are growing .old ! * 

Now this' sort of growing old had already conie to Letty 
Drake. Andt^into this -life ruled by necessities had come 
the Imowledge of Cecil Carteray’s love. 

Blit for Letty Drake to have felt this sensation of ago 
was unnatural. It was only not actually had^ because her 
life had been a life of duty, ghd she had not worn herself 
out by kicking against necessities. - 

She had ‘taken refiige with her father; and though to 
have to escape into the shadow of this refuge from her life 
of pain was a misfortune, the refuge was a safe one, and 
happy in its way. 

So, when Cecil Oai^teray’s lave* dawned* on her, it was like 
giAung her the sweetness' of yoiith ; it was a leading her forth 
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into life, a Mny-ciiicen cro'vvnecl -witli fioT\-crs — ilicrc a 

world before her, all her own, of which she hud not guessed, 
and Aunt June would not now be in her experience the 
haiipiest wife on eaii;li. 

There are those who haye led lives which are hnnine- 
stricken — ^liungry hearts, who j^et have not comprehended 
their pain completely, becaxise they have never tasted the 
food that enriches life, Letty’s life had been among these 
meagre days from childhood practising habitual abstinence, 
and yet growing strong on her Spartan food, and never 
knowing anything of what life ought to be, or guessing 
much at what it might be, till she saw Alice at Coombe. 

But it must be understood that Letty had not been un- 
happy. Her life was her life — accepted, even enjoyed ; tor 
acceptance makes peace, and in acceptance is freedom as well 
.as rest. 

' She lived under a hard law ; with a father and mother 
who had never loved each other as husbands and wives 
should love. ^ And worse than that, her parents were 
antagonistic. 

Poor PeteiYDrako I a new generation had arisen, and seen 
that he coyla nnt understand. The old cry that had come 
from bis sistcr^s heart had not done eclioing at Tredevrick. 

And Lady Judith led an angry life, and she had led it 
almost frq^i the first. She Iiad soon found out that he 
couldn't understand. But she had, by persevering and 
vehement instinictions, confirmed both by word and deed, 
made him understand at last, and then lie had rebelled. He 
had been hard on her, no doubt, though she had not de- 
seived tenderness, till the son on whom so much depended lay 
dead. Then the whole story of her vTongs hurst upon her ,* 
yet a great spnpathy had done much peacc-malcing in' 
PetePs heart, and if Lady Judith could have accepted what 
he would have given, their lives' might have gone on in a 
better way. 

But she could not. It was not revenge, “the abject 
pleasnro of an abject mind,” that got the better of her, yet 
she toolc to punishing Peter for theihings that were past. 
But by that time he had ' learnt a good deal of the art of 
peace, lie could not undo the past. They must go on and 
fcufier out life together; but he Icnew that the wisest thing 
for him was to retire to liis world of books, and lake Jiis 
danglitor with him. And so Letty had lived, learning too 
early to make the best of things, tidying hard not to allow 
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her mother to desert her ; loving her father Tvith an ardent 
admiration ; and yet, in spite of insnlts and rebukes — for 
very small children can be insulted — loving her mother too ; 
for heaven had gifted her vith pxire fidelitj', and with a 
patience that prevented her from wishing to transgress the 
law of her life, or chafe herself miserably against its 
barriers. 

In spite of all things, her mother was her mother still ; 
and because of that, she not only loved her — she had faith 
in her. 

Such, as well as maj’’ be told, were the secrets of Letty’s 
life. In such soil, only faith and patience could grow to 
any iierfection, and they did grow to unusual strength. 

So Letty now never doubted anything of the trath she 
had /ek, for she had become aware of Cecil’s love less by 
words than by feelings. Tliough the question arose 
naturally enough, what wiU now happen next ? it gave lier 
no anxiety. Cecil would go on, do what there was to do ; 
she could only love and consent. 

It would be no ti-ouble to this patient soul to wait on ; anil 
the very atmosphere of her life was faith. 

Still, she was changed ; and when she appeared at the 
breakfast-table, just at the hour when Colonel Penwarne, 
at Ooombe, received Peter Drake’s letter, she was calm in 
an unusual beauty. Perfect as her loveliness was, there 
had been a stillness' about it which kept it from being at 
the first glance attractive ; but now it was all alive with the 
new glory that had come upon her life — ^with the intense 
liappiness of a destiny known and delighted in. 

The chains were killing away from her life. Emancipa- 
tion had come. She was going to be that for which woman 
was made — a happy Wife. Lord Belton could scarcely eat 
his breakfast for looking at lier. 

In her heart Sophy Oereseau said — “ If I did not know 
my cousin so well, I should think he had proposed and 
been accepted.” Breaking her egg with exquisite precision, 
Sophy glanced around. “"S^fiiat is the matter with her? 
And only my cousin and I can see it.” 

Sophy Cereseau was a clear-sighted young lady. She 
had grown wise by experience, and her experience had not 
been of the sort that is good for girls. She had had a lover, 
' and he had left her ; and his treatment had done something 
to her. A’i’hat that something was, it would be very hard 
to describe. It had injured her. I3ut whether the injury 
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to last.lier life,- or last only for a season, ^vas a question 
still unanswered. Her aunt, Lady Dynham, knew that a 
good deal would depend on the experiences of country-house 
life, and on the next London season. She had adopted this 
niece, not to be the private secretary, or the instructed 
nurse and solace of the old age that the futui’e might bring, 
but for the one simple end of getting her married. So she 
was very soriy for Sophy. There were times when, alas I 
Sophy was very sony for herself. 

“ Shall we drive to Marsland, and see old Sir Harry to- 
day asked Lady Judith. 

“Do. I ought to go. We knew liim years ago,’’ said 
Lady Dynham. “Marsland is a nice old place, isn’t it?” 

“No,” said Lady Judith. “The old gardens are nice. 
The house is dreadful. Somebody pulled down the old one, 
and his father built this.” 

“The kennels are larger than the house,” said LL’. DralvO. 

“ How you exaggerate !” sneered Lady Judith. 

“ And some of the finest trees in the country are in the 
grass-pastures close by,” llx, Drake went on, vdthout 
wincing. “Look at them, Dynliam. You have nothing as 
fine at Dynely.” 

' Lord Belton laughed, as if tliis was a good joke. Mr. 
Drake gave him a glance, which was accompanied by a smile 
at the thought of the absurdity of that boy maiTying Letty. 

“ Ancestral oaks ?” questioned Lord Dyidiam. “ Yes ; and 
ash — by much the largest in the west of England. And 
measure the laurels, Belton, before 'svitnesses; write the 
result down, and make them sign it. Nobody, not even 
yourself, will believe youi' hand'writing if you don’t.” 

“ Upon my word !” exclaimed Lady Judith, “ I never 
heard all this about the Marsland trees before,” 

“And the church is worth seeing,” said her husband. 

“It is settled, then — after luncheon?” asked Lady 
D3Tiham. 

“ Yes. We can take the open cai'rlage. , Letty, you can 
drive mo in the pony-chaise. It is only five miles down the 
coast,” to Lady Dynliam. 

“I would rather not go, mamma,” said -Letty. 

“You are wanted,” said her mother, in a slighting sort of 
way, as if her daughter’s likes and dislikes 'svere not worth 
alluding to. 

“Lord Belton can drive you, mamma. Anybody can 
drive Tobj’.” 
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Then Lcttybluphccl •^'iih fi-ight at n-h’at she had said; and 
a stovin-eloud appeared on licr niolhcv's face. 

“ Then let me drive you^-' said Lord Belton to Lctty ; “ and 
if v’C don't like ^,^'0 can please ourselves as to goini? on.” 

Lettj' never spoke. 

“Very veil,” said Lady Jtidith to Lord Bolton; “youi 
hither and mother, Sophy and I, can go in the carriage. 
That is settled.” 

Still Lettj’' never spoke; hut slio gave Lord Belton a 
pleasant smile, because he had forgiven her speech about 
Tob3^ 

*I\Ir. Drake appeared to be exti'cmcly interested reading 
the newspaper. But as he stood in tho hall after breakfast, 
he said, “Stay at homo with Lett3* and mo, Belton; 3'ou’ll 
be better off than scorching this jMa3' day across the do3vns 
in an unsheltered i)on3*-chaise to IMarsland.” 

Lord Bolton assented instantly. 

Nothing more was said. Except that Mr. Drake had 
whispered to his daughter, “ You need not go. Til manage 
it.” 

After luncheon onl3^ the large iihaeton appeared. 

Just as she was getting in. Lady Judith said to tho 
servant, 

“ Wliere is the pon3’--carriage?” 

“ Countermanded, m3’’ Iad3\” 

“Ydiere is Miss Drake ?” 

“ Oh, she and Lord Belton, and Sir. Drake, arc gone to 
tho sands, walking,” said Soph3'’ Cereseau. 

Silently 4 id Jjady Judith take her seat ; feeling bitterly 
that this was just what her husband ^vas alwa3’s doing — 
such were the wa3's in whieli Mr. Drake, "to avoid dispu- 
tation, did as he iffeascd at Tredorrick. 

At Coombe they had also had a dispxitatious breakfast- 
table. Colonel Penwarne had read Peter Drake’s letter first 
silcntl3’’ and then aloud. 

“ Silence,” he had said, in a cheerful voice. 

“ This note concerns us all.” Wisely or imwisel3', but 
feeling guilty as to his cherished wish that Alice and Hugo 
should many, ho determined, ’through a strong instinct 
against farails’’ secrets, tliat he would read this note aloud. 
“ Come what will,” ho went on, “ it will be fair play to read 
Peter’s note to all of you.” 

Q'hcn, with emphasis, he read the whole. 

It was dolonel Penwarne’s custom to look at his wife on 
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occasions afTccting- tlicir lives, wlictlier tliose occasions %vcrc 
g:rcat or small. lie loolved at that mirror of all pure 
thoughts now, and she loohkl at him. There was silence. 
jso one looked at Alice. 

Hugo dropped his knife and fork, and looked at his plate. 
Still there was silence. Then Hugo s^id : 

It seems to nic that I am the hero. Am I to take 
iwccedence and speak?” 

They looked at him ; nnd, whiter than the table-cloth on 
wliich her ej^es were lixed, unable to move, with her head 
in a whirl, and their voices sounding in her ears like 
trumpets, Alice sat in a sort of living death, yet praying 
for strength not tq beU'ay herself. Wishing only for one 
tiling, to get safely through the next ten minutes with her 
secret safe. Happily for her, neither father nor mother 
saw her. They were looking at Hugo, and he had fixed his 
eyes firmly on the knife and fork Ijdng across his plate* 

“i\Iay I ask what you said, sir, to Mr. Drake?*’ 

Colonel Penwarno told hinn* 

“I won’t express any opinion on what you have said. 
Having said it, let it be. I never questioned word or deed 
of yours; though I have often questioned myself as to what 
my life should be, in gratitxidc lor goodness which has even 
surpassed your generosity".” 

Alice felt the blood return to her checks. She thanked 
God that she had not yet dropped senseless on the floor. 
She held fast secretly by her chair. Sl^e thought she should 
live through it now.' 

“ But I suppose you did not vish nie to be a captive, 
boinid’ by chains either of gratitude or gold. I won’t be 
bargained f6r,”> said ^ugp. won’t g*o to Trcderrick 
to be set upon for Miss Drake, just that lifq or death may 
be iu(|i|rprcnt to her father. Tlicy had hotter know that if 
the property ever became mine, I should give it .back to 
tlicm at oqce. 

“Tou can only hihcrit tlirougli me, and by" my will,” said 
Colonel Penwarne, quietly. “ iVnd I should take measures 
to prevent that sort of thing.” 

Hugo pushed back his chair from the table, and rose up. 
There was- a sort of angry impatience in his manner, which 
did not escape Mrs^ Penwarne. 

\Miat my" brother has vTitten is very complimentary, 
Hugo,” she began ; hut he interrupted her. 

“ It is an inipertinence,” ho said, in a hurry ; then, ‘‘ I beg 
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your pardon. I onglit not to have said that before you. 
But -vs'hat I mean is this — ^if I loved his daughter so as to 
■wish to inarrj’' her, I %vould -win her, even if I possessed no- 
thing beyond my commission and the contents of my port- 
manteau, or I "nmuld know the reason •wliy.” 

“ All veiy well,” said Colonel Penwarne, “ but wild and 
romantic nevertheless. I don’t want you to marry Letty ; 
though 3'ou would be in great luek if you did. She is a very 
lovely woman, and strong enough no't to be mismated, even 
of taken jiity upon by such an iron-hearted soldier of fortune 
as yourself.” 

“ And a soldier of fortune I will be, sooner than not be free.” 

“Hugo, be reasonable. I meant no harm. I bog your 
pai'don for the words, whether ■wTitten or spoken, that may 
have vexed jmti. Finish your breakfast." 

Colonel Penwarne held out his hand. Hugo came to his 
side and grasped it. 

“ It is the burden of obligation that goads mo,” said Hugo. 
“Take back j'our money, and let me go.” 

“ The boy’s mad,” said Colonel Penwarne, in the blandest, 
pleasantest wa3% “ I give jmu nothing. I gave j"ou your 
education and jmur commission. Your mother had five 
hundred pounds, or something of the sort. It was invested. 
I did very fine tilings with it. "When you were twentj-'-ono 
it was four thousand pounds. I may have tipiied j’-ou with 
stray fifties — I gave you a horse, I tliink. ^Vliat is such 
trash between ^mu and me ?” — All this time Colonel Penwarne 
was deliberately eating toast, and sipping at his coffee, and 
the utterly indifferent sort of calm that accompanied his 
words made Hugo feel rather ashamed of liimself — “ And 
you have given me,” continued the good Colonel, “ love, duty, 
help at need, and all that inexpressible comfort which you 
can never know the meaning of — not a thought connected 
with j^oui- mother, my ^vife, has ever had anything but 
sweetness on it. You have been my reward for a hurried 
but honourable act. You have made it not only easy to 
keep my word to her, but delightful. TiTiat greater gi'ati- 
fication is there on earth than to see a youth grow to man- 
hood under one’s eye, beneath one’s hand ? Such a man as 
you are, Hugo! Look at Sirs. Penwarne — she is crjing. 
Alice ! what is the matter with j'ou ? I declare, sir, you 
ought to beg all our pardons. Here is my son asking me 
to swindle liim out of tarn hundred a year, and send him off 
in heroics of independence. Independence, indeed !” 
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I am not your son,” said Hugo. 

Out dropped those 'svords, mtli the weight of a great fact 
on every one of them* 1 cm not your son. No sentence that 
he had ever heard had ever fallen on ColoneL Penwarne’s 
heart so loaded with meaning. The two men’s eyes met. 
There rose up strongly in Colonel Penwarne’s heart the 
wonder if Hugo loved Alice ; the wish that, if such a love 
existed, he would speak. Then, he thought, I shall have 
something to say to Peter, and I would* answer liis note. 

Hugo never spoke. The spirit in wliich those words 
wei’e uttered was not to be made publicly known at that 
time. But Alice got up, and walked into the adjoining 
room, where she had been with Letty the day before, and 
by the window she escaped to the green lawn^ and to the 
shade of the trees in the corner. 




CHAPTEn XI. 

GOSSIP. 

Ouo speal'C the g’orj of flio Eritisli Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motions, looiis, and eyes ; 

At every \Yord a rcpulatiou dies. — Porn. 

“ 'jsi^^^ljECIL, Cecil!'’ Old Sir ITany Goodman ivas 
calling pitconsly, hobbling tlirongh the paved 
f yard with shrinking stops, for he was crippled 

in his feet and generally rheumatic. 

“Hero, don’t go. Yon can’t go to Trcdcrrick now, my 
dear boy. Here is Lady Judith, and 3Iiss Corcse.au, and 
Lord and Lady Dynhain, and your mother not come back 
from Patty Meadows’s. They are all in the morning-room. 
And it will kill me to entertain them by myself. Hero, giro 
me your arm. I’m frightfully crippled to-day. But I am 
well enough, once seated either on chair or saddle, still ; 
well enough for seventy; blit I thoUght my.self strong 
enough to live to be a hundi'cd, Cecil, when I was as young 
as you.” 

Cecil Carteray had ordered his horse back to the stable, 
and given his arm to the old mail without a word, but ho 
felt vexed. If he had only started five minutes before and 
taken the bridle-path through the wood, while Lady Judith 
had advanced up the avenue I But the annoyance was 
momentary. He loved the old man. To have had him 
cast aavay on .such an ocean of small talk, with the rock 
aliead of Lord Dynliam’s excellent sense — for ho was famed 
for his excellent sense, and for being a man of observation 
— ^that was too sad a catastrophe to which to deliver oyer 
kind, genial soulcd Sir Harry. Cecil recovered his good- 
humour, and steadily conducted the rheumatic limbs to the 
carpeted hall, and the door of the room where the guests 
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'vvore ■u'aifing. »Sir Ilr.ri’y vrclcoiiicd tlicm all with the old- 
iiubioned couricoy that sat so well upon lliiii. 

And how is 3 ny fair friend, your dangditcr to Lady 
Judith. “She should not desert so old and so fl\ilhful an 
admirer as myself.'’ 

“I could not make her come,” said Lady Judith. 

“ She preferred her fi\ther and Loi'd Belton,” said Sophy 
Ccreseau, looking at Cecil, and starting herself, hocause slio 
saw him start. 

She had often met Cecil in London. He had always been 
very ci^il to her. He had talked of Lord Dynlianfs con- 
nections at Trcderrick, of Marsland, and of the young heir 
of Marsland, rrederick Goodmah, in India. His conversa- 
tion had always a certain sort of agreeable freshness in it 
of country life, and the great spreading sea. It had always 
given Sophy pleasure, who, though living with her aunt 
nwr, was country-bred. 

“ I see you at last among the things you like best,” she 
£ id, “ in the real country,” 

“Does he like them?” cried Sir Hany. “Tlialik you, 
Hiss Cercseau, you are an independent 'witness. We like 
him, I am glad wo are remembered among all the fine 
distractions of the great London world. Was there a belter 
horse in town ihan'his ‘ Duchess,’ tell mo that, bred hero on 
my place V 

*“Xo, I don’t think there was. I heard quantities of 
people admiring something that he rode — a ba3’', with black 
mane and tail.” 

“ Ah ! j^es ; and thank 3"OU again,” exclaimed the old man, 
jovially. “He told me a deal about envy and admii-ation. 
But I thought ho might be talldiig tall a little, to please 
lus old friend, you know.” 

They all laughed with Sir Hany. There ■was’ BomeiliiUg 
so homely, so liohest, so and so true about him, 

l^eople could not help giving him sjunpathj". It pleased 
Cecil. Sir Harry was charmed with Soph}’. 

“May we visit yolu' garden, Sir Hany?” asked Lady 
Dynham. 

“ilnd, bless my heart, those trees I” exclaimed his lord- 
ship. 

“ Cecil, show the trees, and Pll pick roses enough to fill 
the carriage for the ladies who -will bear me compan}’.” 

“May I see the trees?” asked Sophy. “X can have my 
share of the llowers when I come back.” 
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“Well contrived,” said Sir Harry. “I vill cliooso the 
roses for yon. Yon can't get the Harsland trees off tlio 
Marsland land.” And so Sophy skipped avny by Cecil’s 
side.' 


“Arc yon going bade to town soon?” asked that youn 
lady. 


rr 
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“ Yes ; soon. But the day is not fixed.” 

“ I have often ivished to have the pleasure of knoving 
5'on, ’ said Lord Dynham. “]\Iy niece has often met yon, "l 
know. Will you’do nio the favour of calling on me, some 
time from the middle of Juno to the middle of July, if yon 
are up at that time ? I shall expect you with pleasure, if 
yon will allow mo to do so.” 


Cecil promised to make known liis presence in London; 
and then they talked of trees. 

They were all that hli-. Drake had described them to be. 
Lord Dynham would take their girth, using a handkerchief 
for a measure. Then, at last, they wore walking back again 
to the house. 


“You know my relatives at Trcdorrick well ?” inquired 
Lord Dynham. 

“ Very well. Ever since my father died, when I was a 
boy.” 

“I know you stand high in their good graces.” 

“W’’ell, I like them both extremely.” 

“Letty is pretty. Whas thought remarkably pretty when 
Lady Judith iwesented her last year. Hot going up this 
year for more than a month. Absurd keeping up that town 
house. Alwas's tell them so.” 

“Sli’. Drake likes London in the winter. They were 
there from after Christmas to the middle of Jrarch,” said 
. Cecil. “ It seems to me they have only just returned.” 

“ True, very true ; I had forgotten. We don’t meet often. 
Habits different,” said Lord Dynham. “Biit a monstrous 
pretty girl is Letty — has a will of her own, too'.” 

It was a cruel, causeless shaft to fling at a girl like her 
behind her back. But even men, on the verge of growing 
venerable, are not above temptation. He had been a little 
disturbed by his son’s admii-ation of Lettj'-, and though slie 
jfdiscouraged the youtli as openly as the most anxious parent 
could desire, he could not forgive her for the beauty that 
attracted Lord Boltoh. He Avould ncA'cr, he thought — 
knoAving all aboiit the property — ^liave consented to the 
match, but ho Avould have iweferrcd its refusal to have come 
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from himself or his '"svife, cei*tainly not from the girl. He 
could not divest himself of a sensation as if Letty -were 
taking liberties with liim — ^lic had talked it over with his 
smiling spouse the night before — even while Letty greeted 
her future as a promised land which the Lord had blessed, 
and paid out her thanksgiving with tears. 

Is it not strange to think how ignorant we are of what is 
going on no further oflf than the other side of a slight 
l^artition ? Tiiink of the strangeness of people living side 
by side in the same house, not only knowing nothing^ but 
tliinking all manner of somethings of their neighboui', as 
different from the tnith as darkness is from light. 

^Vllat could have made Lord Dynham say that Letty had 
a will of her own? 

Somehow it made Cecil shrink. He thought that he knew 
what her life was, though he had never lived in the house 
with her. He thought she was self-sacrificing to an un- 
common degree — ^\’as there any deception? He did not 
put the question thus plainly — only he shrank away from 
any one, especially a man like Lord Dynham, who was a 
relation, and of comse at home at Trederrick, making an 
observation about Letty, wliich seemed to drop-down to the 
ordinaiy level of a pretty girl, who could be perverse in a 
selfish way for her own ends. He wished the trees dead, 
add Lord Dynham departed — at least out of Marsland. 

Vilij did he look at Sophy? He did; and she gave an 
understanding smile. 

‘‘ It’s because of Lord Bolton,” she said softly, lingering 
behind her uncle. “ I think, however, my aunt M’ould like it. 

Slie seemed very willing to leave them behind, but Zte 

vith a little flourish of her parasol towards Lord Dynham, 
pL'iding on in front, flinging glances of observation to the 
right and to tho'left — “ does not wish it, He thinlis Letty 
diJnmtUP 

“What is that?” asked Cecil. “ I feel at a loss to apply 
the word-^o you mean difficult of approach when — ^udien 

”hc could not help showing a little confusion, “when a 

person of Lord Belton’s mind makes advances.” 

“How you put it — ^like a sentence in a book — no,Ididnot 
mean that ; and I can’t explain* But a difficult daughter- 
in-law would rule Xed, and be a bore to iny uncle — and so 
Lett:*- ri 

“Dear me, what wore we talking of?’’ cried Cecil. 

Tlic ladies and Sir Harry met them with the roses. 

n 
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“■\Yc mvipt g‘o,” Lfitly ■Tnditli. “ Cov-il,” slio "went on 
fjoflly, 'widi a smile sncli as she seldom ■wore, “ will you send 
for tiie carriage?’’ 

“ And I have not said a word io you.” 

“ Small loss, ilaltcrcr,” 

“Lady Judith, I want to come and boo you; when may I 
appear ?” 

“ To-morrow. You know wo spoil you. Wo all Avclcomo 
yon." 

“To-morroAV, after luncheon, to slay till the dressing- 
hell rings?” 

“Yes; wo are going to have the Penwarnos at dinner 
to-morrow. Could you not stay and dine ?” 

“ Xo. Put I could come again.” * 

She hold him hy the hand — “ Como again, then. Tho 
next day ?” 

“Yes, if you please. Now T will order the carriage.” 

These few Avords to Lady .Judith had made the pleasantest 
hit of tho whole day to Cecil. 

He imt them into tho carriage, and Avatched them driA'C 
aavay. That gossip about Letty had luirt him. lie scarce 
know why. He said ho was uurcasonahlo, hut he had felt 
Avoundod, and the irritation A'cxod him. He saAV his step- 
mother coming, and he Avent to meet her. 

“I took the pony-carriage. I have heou fiu’ther than 
Patty MoadoAVs’s. 1 Avent to see Eleanor. Her husband is 
gone aAvay for a daj" or tAvo. I had a note from her just as 
I Avas leaA'ing the hoAise. It has been such a lovely day. 
We sat out hy tho old church Avail, and Avatehed the sea. 
Then Sir. Drake, Lord Belton, and Lettj' called. Hoaa'- 
ju’etty she looked — ^lAeautiful, I mean. She is a-hvays A’oiy 
nice to me. I Avondor if she Avill marry Lord Belton. 
People say so. And he may turn out quite right ; hut just 
noAV ho is so young, so very boyish. It is not a fault, of 
course,” gossiped Mrs. Cartcray, “ hut I AvoAild rather haA'o 
seen lier engaged to more of a full-groAAm man. I ncA'cr 
thought of it till Eleanor told me. In tact, one is apt to 
think of a girl like Letty as if she belonged to the old Avails, 
and the old associations, and to nothing else. ^Ye forget 
London and Paris, and the occasional A'isits to a German 
Spa ; and then all at once such a girl maj^ marry ‘ my lord,’ 
before Ave have recollected that she exor kncAv him.”. 

Cecil Avas helping his stepmother up a grass slope, which 
made a short Avay to the house. She had got out of the 
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pony-CcaiTia^e,'as she often did at tlie turn which led away 
to the stables, 

, “ Quite true,'* ho said. And is Sirs. Baynard talking of 
Lord llolton’s atlinirntion for Sliss Drake ?’* 

“ Ilnd you heard it ?*'* 

“ I liad licard that mucli.” 

I don’t want to part witli her,” sighed Sirs. Cartcx’ay. 

Cecil did not sigh in coinpan5% He felt angry. The 
thoughts were anything but peaceful that filled his heax^t, 
“ If she did not understand xiie yesterday, no woman ever 
understood anybody,” liis inner man was saying, “ Could I 
liavc made it plainer?” he questioned of his conscience; and 
ho was answered “ Ho. Time and opportunity considered, 
you coixld not have done move.” 

‘‘And she took it well?” ho questioned again of his 
memory. “ It was not my own ridiculous vanity ?” . 

Oh! no, Lotty had understood; had accepted the lore; 
had looked up, all sincerity, through those true, tearful 
eyes, quite frightened at the joy so suddenly cast before her 
in her life-path; had looked up with afiico.of promise, of 
faith, even of thanksgiving. In his security he had said, 
“ Are you sony ?” In her truth she had answered, “ No.” 
He liad come back to Marsland an acceixtod lover. He had 
been ready that day to go and claim her ; and now the 
world was ringing with the news that she was to marry 
Lord Bolton, JTor a short time Cecil was as angry and as 
miserable as a man can well be; and the circumstances 
were certainly both aggravating and important. 

. He kept on wonying himself. “ If I had had her ont- 
spoken promise, I could trust her to go through anything 
and be faithftd. But slie has been taught, by the life she 
has led, siicli unnatural self-control. A hundred to one, 
before she slept she blamed herself for weakness, vanity, 
self-love, and for having foolishly attached a grave meaning 
to simple words. No doubt she gre^v sufficiently ashamed 
of herself to accept the discipline of sa3''ing Ye^ to Lord 
Belton before night, by way of recovering her position in 
her own esteem, and preventing anj^ such slips for 'the 
futuru. What a fool a ^voman may be ! ^Vhat a fool 1 was 
to talk of going there io-morroio ! As if I could keep my 
senses in the midst of such doxibts as these. I’ll go at 
once 

He had taken Mrs. Oarteray to the house, and he had 
been standing in tMs vexed state on the gravel in front of 

H S 
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ilio pillinp;-ronm ■windo'w, ■where pho and Sir Harry were 
tulkiii". Cecil jait liis head inpidc ihc open windmv. and 
paid, “ Don’t wait for me. I have to {?o to 'j'rederriclc. I 
will not he late.” Wherenpon he went to the ptahle. had 
his horse out again, took the phortcpt way over the reach of 
uncultivated land, by the path through the lurze po c.are- 
fully ]>rcperved for 'the benefit of foxes, and so got to Tre- 
derrick befoi'c Ladj' Judith liad returned. 

In that road, from which Letty had dipappeared b}' tlie 
door in the garden wall, the day before, he tound her again. 

So fiu- his thought of her had* been true — that, almost, she 
had begun to doubt her joy ; but not for the cause lie had 
feared, only because the joy was so great, the promise so 
fair, the ri*chcR of the days to come so countless. 

She had been up the erag-palh to the spot whore the 
fact was a nambless thing — where tthad happened — up there 
alone, only the dog. Dainty, to boar her company— up to the 
place where he had paused for her to rest a moment, to take 
breath, to listen, to have all her life changed by a word. 
I'hcre, on that scrnii of table-land, where the largest of the 
crags gave shelter, where, close by in a miniature valley of 
deep soil, the larch grouped themselves together in a 
glittering mass of tender green, exhaling perfume, the pet 
dog stopped with questioning snifiings of wonder and 
dclierht. 

“Ah, Daintv, do you know? Is it all true. Dainty?’ 
And the girl* took the little creature in her arms and 
whispered, “ It ix all time, dear, safe little listener. AVc will 
come here every day. We may love him now.” Then she 
spoke the truth in words for the first time, and so put 
Dainty domi, and laughed low at her own groat secret 
gladness, without a thought of any man on earth but Cecil 
Gai-tcray, the magician who had changed her life, and was 
never to go out of it any more. 

Then she heard the sound of a horse coming at speed. 
One far-off space of road sho coukl sec from her com- 
manding jiosition which made both sight and sound come 
easily to her, and she knew him, and went down the path as 
fast as she could go, and so was in the di'ivo waiting as ho 
came up. 

The sight of her took away the remembrance of all tho 
gossip he had listened to. There was only love in his heart. 
Ho stood by her side. 

“ I have only a few minutes to spare, I lia'V'e come over 
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fi->r rt -u-ovd ivith yoM. Did you uiulcvstuiid me yestorduy. 
l>!tl I liuikc yoix understand that I love you, "want you lor 
niy Avife — dare to liopc V'’ 

She looked at him Avitli the SA^'cetcst face of peaceful trust, 
of glad, modest love. 

Yon must speak to me,” he said. 

But she onlj" smiled once move. It Ava^ a very eloquent 
smile, and he understood it ; but the memory of the Avorry 
that liad been in his heart urged him to something more 
business-like, 

*• What am I to say?” she asked, 

Tlie truth,'* he ansAvered, Avith his eyes fixed on her Hxcc. 
She AA'as not in the least frightened. 

“ Impossible. Y'oii knoAV I couldn’t*” 

“ You say you accex>t my love.” i 

‘‘ Oh yes !" in a Avliispcr. ' 

And that yon love me ?” 

“ I fool as if I could never again do Avithont yon,” 

‘"That Avill do,” he answered, Avitli a laugli. “Noav, arc 
you my oAvn dear promised Avife?” 

Yes." 

‘•I tliink I have made you tell tlic truth.” 

‘^'cllall, then” 

But my Avliolc life Avill not be long enough to iell it.” 

Tlicn he put his arm round her as tlicy stood still, he 
hoMing his horse, she looking into his face as calmly as one 
Avho gazes on lier destiny, and is glad to see it as it is ; and 
lie hi'^sed her. Xo man but licr faiher Imd ever kissed her, 
except tAvicc oidy, her uncle. It came to lier Avith a grand 
Em-t of solemnity upon it, Avhich even Cecil could not ];noAv* 
darling, my iwomiscd Avife. And you choose tuc 
before all other men. Y'ou aaiII be faithful to me?” 

choose yon. I thank God for you. I give you my life 
— that is xmrt of the truth, I think,” she Avhispcrcd playfully, 
for his kiss had unsealed her lips. 

XoAv I must go.” 

‘‘I am sorry.” 

‘^I am coining again to-morroAv.” lie looked at her, and 
bIio read his glance truly, lie Avould not dare, there under 
the trees, to say more than ho line! said. He Avonhl not 
keo]i her longer, lie Avould not stay. His eyes blcs.sed her. 
Q’hcir hands Avcrc clasped in such solemn faith; in a minute 
he Avas out of sight, and again she Avas alone. 
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The lootsteps of his life in mine. — Tesnxsok. 



from praison'orthy and pnidcuUal motives, and not always 
from those eomplicated states of mind which puzzle none 
more hopelessly than their owners. 

"When Alice lied from the hreakfast-tahlc at Coomhc, she 
went oil' with a dillictilty wliich had nothing to do with 
tom])er, but simply with matters of fact. Her parents had 
never made any difiiculty about her friondshii') or love for 
Hugo. She had been brought up to like him ; she had had 
love suggested to her at every point of intimacy, whenever 
they met, whenever they parted — ^for ever. Of course he 
had been the special interest of her hie ; and whatever other 
people — outsider.s — had thought, they had never been the 
least likj3 brother and sister. But a great peculiarity lay in 
this — Colonel Ponwarnc had contemplated their falling in 
love with eyes wide open ; but what if Alice loved and Hugo 
didn't ? It was a thing, all circumstances considered, very 
likely to occur. lYhat then ? The good man had shut his 
eyes to all that. Alice know' that her life was lillcd Avith 
the idea of Hugo. It had always been so. She had been 
born to a lifo Avitli Hugo in it. As she groAV up in a life of 
her OAvn she found him still there. “ The footstep of his life 
in mine,” described a fact which had been as truly a part in 
the girl’s existence as the Ioa'o and the care of her father and 
mother. She loved Hugo, and she knew it ; but she had 
never made sure of marrj'ing him. SomehoAV, doAvn in the 
depths of her inner consciousness, she had ontortained the 
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nation that they Trere meant for each other. Hitgo had 
never loved any one else. . In the tiiiimphant safety of this 
Taith as to the future, she had laughed at him for admiring 
mauv a young lady’s simny smiles and golden haii* ; hut she 
had done it vith a consciousness of safety. In that the joke 
had lain ; because of that Hugo had punished her vuthfittle 
jjains and j)enalties, which for loA^e’s sake she had endured 
so pleasantly- But he had never seriously asked her to be 
his wife since he had this time returned to" them in England, 
and on long leave. It had struck her like a blow to hear 
that sentence read alond from her uncle’s letter. That 
Letty should marry Hugo — ^her oum Hugo — ^that all this 
should he planned and spoken of before she had been asked 
to whom such plans might bring life or death, according to 
their success or failure — ^it almost killed her to have her 
life so changed all in a moment. How could it he possible 
for any woman to marry a man loved by another woman as 
riic loved Hugo ? How could she tread out all the footsteps 
of life if she vrere to Head them out alone, and lose liis life 
so utterly as she would lose it if he gave himself to another ? 
It was as if an earthquake had shaken this life of Alice’s, 
and left her ribrating in giddy di*ead of what might happen 
next. 

Then, as she stood by herself among the huge flowering 
shrubs, watcliing the tremblings of their shadows on the 
velvet txmf. Hugo stood by her. They were quite silent for 
a minute. But even his presence strengthened her. 

“ Alice, I love you,” he said. “Let me ask your father 
for you. One word, please. May I go 
Through her mind there nished many things. He might 
have asked her before, and he had not. He must have 
known that something more than the daily life they led to- 
gether would be necessary. He proved it by speaking plainly 
now. 

, “Bo you love me really?” she asked. 

“Yes, I have never cared for any one else. You know I 
have always so treated you, havent I ?’’ 

“Would you have asked me now, Hugo, if that letter had 
not come from Uncle Peter ?” Xotliing could better show 
the perfectly 'harmonious terms on which they had lived 
than this debate. “Answer me quite truly,” she* said^ 
“ Think a minute, and tell me sincerely — should you? ’ 
“2so,” he said. “We are verj' happy: you are very young. 
I suppose I like the letting-well-alone plan. But many 
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things might have made mo speak, and the thing that has 
now done it has certaiidy been Sir. Drake’.s letter.” 

“ But you know that only hy marrying Lettj'’ can you 
make sure of Trcdcrrick and all the vest of it.” 

“ Hang Trederrick !” 

“ I think you should think more about it.” 

“ As I love 3'ou, I need not think.” 

“ That is feeling, habit, custom. I wish you to think as 
well as feel.” ' 

“ Good heavens ! Alice, you are not refusing me?” 

Ho turned pale. It was anger or fright, no matter which. 
Alice put her hand on his arm.” 

“ If you had spoken sooner, I should have said yes; if you 
ever speak later, I suppose that then I shall say ?/cs; just 
now I -would rather let things stay ns they are. Yon vnist 
think about Lett3\ You must be quite sure that you could 
never under any circumstances repent of not having adopted 
Uncle Peter’s idea. You do not know how nice Letty is— * 
how veiy good and clever.” 

“I could not fall in love with her if she were an angel. 
You are in my life, and I can’t face life without you. As to 
not asking you before, no man likes to break xip so perfect 
a stylo of companionship as "we keej) up among each other 
hero. It is a very uncommon thing for a man to betas' 
utterly alono as I am. I come here, and it is like warming 
a starved beggar by the fire in the winter. It takes some 
courage to risk a polite bow from Colonel Ponwarne, with 
the assurance that ho would give mo all except his only 
child — ^Ijis daughter. Oh ! yes ; realitj' was too good a 

thing to risk ^if I had not been driven so desperately 

hard, I would not have spoken to you now.” 

It was an odd sort of love-maldng, and Alice could 
scarcely keep up a proper gravity, now that the knew she 
had Hugo’s love, and need not feai\ But she smoothed 
away her smiles, knowing they would annoy him. 

“ Dear Hugo, she said, “ go away now, or come with mo 
to Miss. Teague’s. Our time is not come — ^that’s enough to 
say at present. 

“ Alice, you will never play me false ?” 

“ I liave been your slave and humble captive all my life, 
she said. “ Saj"- no more.” 

She left him standing there, and turned to go into the 
house. 

“ Alice ” — ^hc called after her, and she came back. Ho 
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'vrr.s looking reiy grave — almost sad. ^^Rovr does it stand 
I'otwecn ns ? Did you not know in yoiu* heart that yon 
v/c re the chosen one ?’’ 

Yes : I tliink I did. But a new thing has come into 
your life— indeed, a now life began I think when we came 
here. I must now be preferred as well as chosen; the force 

circumstances won’t do any longer — ^it must bo the force 
<»f preference after approval — after comparison with others 
— it is very hard to say what I mean,'’ she said. 

Said or unsaid, I understand you,” he answered. Alice, 
you have thought it out wisely. To be chosen and preferred, 
to have choice conlirmed by trial, and constancy prV>vcd, is 
ynvr right. No one can be more ready to give you yoiu 
rigJit than I am. Now let us go to I\Iiss Teague.” 

So it was peace between them, and yet they were free. 

She had satisfied her self-respect ; and to live a life in 
harmony with herself was, Alice knew, necessary to her 
iia]>pincss. She was glad to liave got this interview over, 
and^ thankful that they were friends still. 

They walked across the lawn together towards a gate in 
the iron railing that j)ai*tcd off the wooden hill-side to the 
ri::ht, through which a way led to the '^ullage, by mossy 
banks and under the cedars — on by a wide green glade 
where beech-trees grew — ^into smiling sunlight, by moist 
land, where a rivulet overflowed its banks, to the frequent 
blcs^^ing of fern and feather grass, making a low wooden 
bridge a pretty necessity— on they went, till they stood on 
tlii:: bridge, and looked down on the greenest of grass, 
tlirougli which the irises were raising their golden heads, 
and tlic Osmunda Eegalis was unfurling its foliage from the 
confliung clasp that held it inl)fown fuiiy balls; and there 
they both stopped. 

“ There's a kingfisher ” said Hugo eagerly. “ They used to 
biuld here when we were children.” 

“ And there beyond are the ‘ conkerbells ’ which I used to 
gather years ago. Look how they cover the ground with 
their rich growth of leaves, and make all under the trees 
purple with their flowers !” 

'‘flow well I remember it all !” said Hugo. 

llow it brings the boy and girl time back !” said Ahcc. 

I declare I am a boy, and I expect Miss Teague to scold 
me." 

for?” asked Alice. 

“ hy, I xwomised to go with yoiu* father to Newton 1” 
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“ Oil, Hugo ! please to go back clircctlj'.” 

“ I must — you can got on alone,” lie said. Then, quickly, 

“ Alice, yon nse me A'cry ill.” 

“ No — nse yon -woll.” 

“ 1 can’t nndcrstand yon.” 

“ Yon can’t nndcrstand facts, yon mean.” 

“ Yon have kept all other women out of my life. Think 
of that ; and I am ten years older than you are. ^You treat 
me like a boj'.” . 

“Never mind that. I can’t help myself. I treat yon 
according to my natm’c.” 

“ I say again you have kept cvciy other woman out of my 

life” ■ . 

Alice gave a sigh. Had she to say it all over again . 
She began once more — “ So far, through all the circnin- 
stances that have surrounded ns, you have thought of me. 
Now, to-day, other and new, even unexpected, circum- 
stances have arisen. It does not follow that, only just out 
of mere girlhood. I am to be stronger than these new things. 
q'iy_in justice to yourself, in justice to me— try the strength 
of this temptation. I think 1 know its strength better than 
yon do. I was born to these associations — know how vciy 
powerful such tilings become. They are yours by right. 
They arc oilcrcd to you by Uncle Drake, os your oavii, for a 
certainty 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t go on ” 

“ I am talking of myself as well as of you. I must go on. 
I say it is impossible for you — ^you, Hugo, with yoiir history, 
your bringiug" up, io knou" liow great a thing' it is ihtit 
Uncle “Drake ofi’ers. You have not learnt the value of 
Trcdorrick in the world into which -you have been trans- 
planted. Hear how plainly I speak ! You certainly laiow 
nothing of Dotty. That you should love and marry Dotty 
is tlic wisest tiling you can do. It would settle her life as 
wdll as yours. Seeing this, as I see it, I say what I am 
saying, and I act as I act, in justice to myself as well as to 
you. Please to get thoroughly acquainted Antli your 

circumstances Alice gave a sigh. _ 

Ydiat a groat many words she had said — ^I ioav it Avas all 
slaying her ! Slie felt giddy and Aveary— -oh, if she could go 
to sleep for six months ! Alter all, she did not belioA^e that 
Hugo Avas listeniilg. He Avas thinking of the kingfisher, 
{Hid 'svritcluBg for it to coixio forth with its sweepiug flight 
from under the bridge again — she knew he was. 
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She looked up with a face of despair at his being so 
difficulty and then he said, “ Oh, my circumstances — get 
acciistonied to my new life — ^fiiid out the advantages of 
having the roots of my life in the soil, like an old yew-tree 
in a churchyard, among the bones of my ancestors, cspeGiall 3 '' 
of that great heiress our common great — don’t know how 

many greats — grandmother, Letitia Trederrick By Jove ! 

there he goes again !” — ^this in a whisper, and with a head 
turned to the kingfisher — and become blind to tlio foot- 
steps that have been in my life, from the earliest period of 
red morocco boots to those very remarkably neat balmorals 
— supposing that result, and, to put it short, me married to 
Letty, what then ?” 

“ I would not break my heart,” said Alice. 

“Very well,” answered the hero by her side with a toss 
of liis head. “ But I must go now, or I shall keep Colonel 
Peuwarne waiting. Go on by yourself. I can sec you out 
of sight while I light a cigar.” 

So Alice walked on by herself, out of the shadow of the 
trees, and away — every step further away from Hugo. She 
felt the fragrance of the tobacco lilvc sweetbrier following 
her down the wood path. At the farthest point of sight, 
where tlie gate was which opened on the village road, she 
lool^ed back. He had followed her a few ste]3s, and was 
watching still. He took his hat off to her ; she waved her 
hand. Then they 'svere out of each other’s sight, and she 
stood among the stones in the hard dry 'vdllage road, feeling 
shaken from head to foot, but firm in her inner self as the 
hard rock that cropped up in the street, quite sure that she 
was right. 

Ncvei'theless, when she opened the door of Sliss Teague’s 
breakfast-room, and stood for an instant with her young 
eyes on that true friend’s face, it seemed to that friend as if 
years had rolled themselves away, and that the old life had 
come back. The girl gave one of her mothei'’s low sad cries 
— she uttered the name her mother had invented in her 
infancy. “Oh, Nanny Teague, Nanny Teague!” and once 
more the imotecting arms were held forth, and the troubled 
young heart rested on a faithful breast. 

“ My darling 1” said IMiss Teague, holding both of Alice’s 
hands. 

“ Yes, I am going to tell j’ou,” said Alice. 

Then she described cver^iihing that had happened — all 
the story of the letter her father had written, and of her 
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Uncle Peter's answer; of the breakfast-table conversation ; 
of her own confusion and misery ; of her recovery, lier re- 
solutions; of IIu"o asking' her to marry him as they stood 
under the trees. Then came the answer .she had made — tlie 
cruel repetition of her determination on the bridge— and of 
her last words that she wouldn't break her heart ; and then 
she burst out crying, while Miss Teague contemplated her 
with a face of unusual seriousness. ,■ 

“ Arc you strong enough, Alice ?'’.she asked softlv. “ It is a 
very strong line to take--nro you strong enough for the work?’’ 

“Yes, quite. Anything else would leave mo in a fright 
and a tremble for all my life. I imisi believe in him, througli 
and through, to bo happy. IIow could I believe if he turned 
away from a trial instead of going through with it ?” 

“ Mliat do you mean by trial V 

“lie must jirovo himself — prove himself incapable of 
loving Letty and caring fur Trederrick,” 

“ How can he ?’’ 

“ He nuust.” 

“ But how can he 

‘‘Well, by letting time pass ; by standing in their lives, 
and finding out for himself whether it is not better to be in 
their lives than in ours.'’ Then Alice buried her face once 
more in her hands, and wejit bitterly. 

“ My dear child !” exclaimed Miss Teague, sorely puzzled 
in her heart. 

“I cry because I can’t recover the .strain of the last few 
hours in any other way. What a blessing to have you to 
contc to ! — oh, what a blessing j'ou arc !” 

“Alice, this has, without your knowing it, been the desire 
of your heart all your life.” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps. But if it has turned to fear? 
And why should not Letty have her chance?’’ she said 
suddenly. 

^ “ Honsensc. Who made you Letty Drake’s special Pro- 
vidence ? Honsense 1 I believe that you arc only romantic, 
like the ladies in old stories, whose knights had to go foi'tk 
and fight a di-agon before they would believe.” 

Alice wiped her eyes and smiled. “ Perhaps they were 
right,” she said. “ I know that this trial has come unasked 
into my life, and my knight must prove himself. And if I 
lose him I must accept the grief, and recover from it. It 
may have been liiy heart’s desire to be Hugo’s wife, but even 
that might be bought too dear.” 
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Then the tears appeared to have been all shod, and Miss 
Teague asked no more n'hetlicr her darling Avas strong 
enough for tlic thing slio had resolved upon. But she said, 
“So Jet it rest, then. Wliat arc you going to do this 
morning 

“Yoh arc going to kecx) me. My inotlier Avill fetch me 
in the afternoon.” 

“ But I am engaged to visit Jiflrs. Ferris, and see the daily. 
Arc you rested ? Will yow go ?” 

In a few minutes they were M'alking across the field to 
the “ Cot Farm.” But before they reached the farm Miss 
Teague spoke again, 

“ It has certainly always been the idea of j^our life \ without 
knowing it, pcrhaiis, your liope.” 

“I said to you that it has turned to fear.” 

“ A woman sliould Jiave more trust, I think. No other 
man could liave tempted you away from Hugo.” 

“No othei', certainly.” 

“ Trust him.” 

“ I can’t. I must have proof. I know nothing of trust. 
I have never had to practise ti’iist. I only know that, for 
the first time, I fear.” 

“ Alas 1 Is there indeed no real good under the sun?” 




CHAPTER Xin. 

1 

COT TARM. 


The iuwnrd Khaping towards some unborn power. 

Some deeper breathing act, the being’s flower. 

Geotgi: Eliot. 


TSS TEAGI'E nnd Alice walkcfl thronp:li the grass 
liclcl, leaving the great arbntns, grander than 
ever in it.s growth for the year.'! that liad passed 
since •we lirst saw it in this story, and tnrnir.g 
their backs on the orchard that sloped away towards the 



sea. 

It seemed to hliss Teague as if, indeed, j'cars had rolled 
back, and the mother, and not tlic child, was walking by 
her side. Changes had happened, however, many and great, 
since the old Trederrick days. The Cot Farnij to vdiich 
they were going, was a gable-ended dwelling, Avhich peeped 
out" in white-washed in-cttiness far among the group of high 
elms which .stood outside the straw-yard wall. It was an. 
old cottage added to ; and instead of the half-starved cot- 
tager, up whose steep .stairs she and J anc had carried mutton- 
broth and innumerable delicacies, the enlarged habitation 
was reigned over by that ancient dame, the sister of 
Clu-oniclcr Da^^es, and the last sur^'ivor of that family, 
usually called respectfully the Widow Ferris. This woman 
was Miss Teague’s tenant. She was a person of great 
natural kindness, considerable cleverness, and possessing 
a poAverful will. The WidoAV Ferris had taken the charge 
of a niece of her husband, a Avidow like herself, confined to 
her bed, or, at best, to a sofa, by hip disease ; and a boy, 
this Avoman’s son, Avho Avas supposed to bo able to earn 
some small portion of his bread by helping Widow Ferris 
in her labourst 
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They lioavcl the good woman’s voice befoi'e they saw her' 
portly, and not uncomely person. They stopped to disen- 
tangle the inystcries of the fastening of* the wicket gate, 
and so surprised her engaged in what she called the 
“ documenting ” of Joe. 

Joe was on his back in a stripe of strong sunshine, on a 
heap of straw, with Ms arms crossed before Ms eyes. 

“Get thee up, Joe, and go after the letter vdiich your 
mother frets about, lying in Newton post-office/’ she says. 
“ Seems to me Canada’s no such long way off, since folks 
write so frequently. Get up and go, boy. What do you 
lie there for kicking with your feet when I speak to you ? 
You don’t talk with youi’ toes, do j^ou ?” 

The click of the gate, and the entrance of the ladies, had 
^ probably more effect oh Joe than all that Mrs. Ferris said 
to him. He sprang up quickly enough when he found them 
near, and said he would go to Ms mother for the message. 

The Widow Ferris apologized. “Those boj^s, they do 
take a deal of talking to. But I can’t part mother and 
cliild, and she won’t be here for long. And ’tis her late 
husband’s brother who is writing to her. He has a brave 
bit of land out there, and ho has married quite a lad}^, and 
they- have a daughter who writes her sentiments with such 
expressions, and those long dictionary words, I’m dazed to 
see them.. It’s all the woman has in the world — she married 
a cousin — and that gi'cat waste of water between them. 
Well, now, dear -me ! to think of my running* oh upon our 
' own affairs. Will you please to step in, ladies?” 

So they all went into the house, where Geraldine Graham, 
the young-looking widow — for she looked very young to be 
the mother of such an infant Hercules as Master J oe, aged 
ten — lay on a chintz-covered, old-fashioned sofa, and watched 
her sturdy boy eat bread and cheese, wMcli Sally the servant- 
^girl had served to Mm, preparatory to his journey to 
Newton. 

“ And V don’t loiter, darling,” half spoke, half gasped the 
mother, who showed in her face more than tlie wreck of con- 
siderable beauty — ^the eager, trembling, hungry desire to get 
this letter, which her heart told her waited at Newton, stuck 
in the window, for the friendly call of some Trederrick 
neighbour who might offer to bring it. 

“ Why are you not like all of us, in the care of the post- 
man ?” 

“ Wo shall be, -after tliis* We have so lately come* “^Wien 
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I wrote I could only sfiy ‘ to be left at tlio office till called 
for.’ You will make baste, Joe.” 

The .sick woman, in her eagerness, bad no civil words of 
greeting for tbeir visitors. Joe put two pieces of cbecsc 
into liis moutb, and a piece of bread followed burricdly. 
The Widow Ferris looked A’cxed. 

The food would no worse if you cat it slower,” said sbe; 

“ but I ain’t bound to feed ye against time, that’s a com- 
fort.” 

Tlie sick woman looked up with fevered lips, balf open, 
and pleading eyes. 

“ All right, mother,'’ said Joe. “ YJiere’s the shilling?” 

“ Shilling !” exclaimed Sirs. Ferris. 

Tlie trembling mother put tlie coin on the table, and the 
boy caught it up. 

“ This is for me, that I majm't tarry by the way,” he said ; 
and giving a tx’iumphant look at his old auxit, he fled out of 
the liouse. 

“Geraldine,” exclaimed Sirs. Ferris severely, “when will 
you begin to make a man and a son of the boy ? And money 
— though you are moderate well off with yom* annuity — is 
not so easj'' to come by as that anybody should waste it.” 

“ I can’t help it,,’ gasped Sirs. Graham. “ Brother .Joe is 
all I have. I am dying for that letter,” she said, petulantly. 

“ It’s all the pleasure that comes into my life. And to think , 
of my not being well enough to go, and they so strong per- 
suading me. But I can fancy it when I read their letters, 
and that’s the best thing left to me now.” 

She fell back on the cushion of the couch, and wiped the 
tears from her face. 

“You are ill and weak. Slay I send you some of my 
mother’s good nourisliing tilings fi-om Goombe?” said Alice. 

“No, no, dear lady. I am wrong and importunate. I 
want more than, heaven give?. Keep a contented spirit, and 
limit your desires. I can give you that advice, and I may 
well venture, for I am very near the bed where all are 
equal.” 

“ Both rich and poor, 

At Death’s sure door, 

Have each a sheet, and nothing more,” 

quoted Sirs. Ferris decisively. Then she wallied through 
the house into a court behind, and SCss Teague followed 
her. Alice c.a-Ye a wistfiil glance at the sick woman, but 
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fhc '^vaved licr thin hands, and a yoicoloss trembled 

on her lips. But Alice flew back to Gorakliuc*s side for one 
nKmionr. 

‘‘ She is kind to yon ?” 

A bright smile lighted up the pale face. 

¥0^=, very — dh ! very kind! See wliat mistakes my ox- 
liibition of self-love might have led to ! Very kind, aiul very 
good.*’ 

Tlion Alice left her, and joined ]\Iiss Teague. 

Gci’taldine is a poor dear creature, and got so near to the 
nnceen things now, that she stretches out her hands like a 
Miml body a-reaching after this and that, that seems to be 
ilij way of some of them. And tlicn my Imsband’s brother 
v ns her father, both of them dead and gone. He was all 
ior Icaniing, and he edicated those children of his quite 
unreasonable. Geraldine niari'ied pretty decent. Goncril 
died. Joseph — he w'as the only one called a Christian name 
— ho tried flfty things, but the edication came in the way, 
anti then he died too. Tliis Canada Graham’s wife is a soi*t 
of a Frenchy,’’ said !&trs. Fends, wishing to explain hersell , 
‘• and they say that Captain Hugo’s mother was a sort of a 
Pivnchy too. But Canada ist nowheres near France, and I 
cajfr understand.” 

Idicn ^Uss Teague explained the mystery to IMrs. Fends, 
who declared herself to be more settled in her mind in 
consequence. 

They are edicated to siiit, he and liis wife ; and they do 
Suit, and liave children to match, wliich is quite comfoidable 
and comformable; and it’s all been like a tiling in a book, 
and poor Geraldine lives upon theii- letters. They will take 
the boy, if ho likes to go, when she dies, and that keeps it 
all nearer and nearer day by day to her poor sinking heart. 
But if he is to go out there respectable, he ought to get more 
learning than he has. ^Yhy, they talk French, bless’ce I” 
With which grand climax lull’s. Ferris turned the conversa- 
tion to wliat was immediately before them, the daily and 
its contents. 

There’s seven pans of cream, and not n dairy alive can 
heat them. There’s a colour — see to the thickness. It’s 
sweet like the morning as you scent the air.” 

I\Iiss Q’caguc and .^Vlicc admired everything, as they were 
t expected to do. And, indeed, it was a beautiful sight. The 
chiua-paiicllcd walls, the untainted whitewash, the floor of 
slate-like marble, the granite slabs on which the full milk 

I 
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pans stood in a long row of rieliness and beanty, and tlio 
p]ire air passing through the window, carefully wired against 
the liiglit of insects, or the a])})roacli of any (Toeping thing. 
It was a deliglitful sight, and ^Irs. Ferris rovelled in it, 

She deserved to succeed in licr dairy Avork, if habitual 
purity and the perfection of order are ever to be proiierly 
rcAvardcd. It Avonld be impossible to describe Avhal her 
cleanliness Avas. It Avas an infatuation, like her Ioa'o of 
Avliitewash — she AvhiteAvashed the handles and toi)S of her 
llat-irons. And it Avas a maxim Avith her to Ava-^'h all the 
things that Avere clean. If you don't llity u'Ul (jit dirty. 
Nobody could contradict this truth. Sally faithfully prac- 
tised it. . 

“And there's a deal in farm-life, i\liss Alice,'’ said tlio 
good Avoman, “that is very perjinkt, 'Tis only He avIio 
made ’em as can tell Avhy the hands of a red-lniired Avoman 
Avon't beat butter." Tliey lived, it Avill be observed, in a 
country Avherc churns Avcrc tinknoAvn. 

“ IIoAv long has Graham been ill Y' aslcod Alice, un- 
civilly folloAving out her OAvn thoughts instead of tlie sug- 
gestions of her hostess. 

“ Off and on, these liA^c years;' and she'll never see another. 
Don't 3"ou knoAA^ Iioav it is; yet hoAv should yon? AVcll, 
there is this; the looking on, on, on — the hoping always in 
the thing that is to come. I too had my cdicalion, such as 
Avas the best about here Avhen I Avas young, I Avas two 
years at a boarding-school at XcAvton. 'Think of that, noAv I 
And no doubt the reading and Avriting, the figures, yes. and 
the poetry, Avith all the line sampler-Avorking of A(iam and 
Eve, Avith the roAvs of fancy stijtches, had a kind of some- 
thing in them that taught me to think, and calculate, and 
turn corners, and make observations; and a deal of eye- 
sight Avent to it, I can tell you. Then you see, 31ibS Alice, 
if you'll pardon my rambling 

“ I like it, thank you: jdeasc to go on,” said Alice. 

, “Well, then; I Avas going to say that the time oemos, 
after those mcmory-AVorldng, calculating, and contriving 
days, Avhen one uses one's gifts of observation, lud upon 
Adam and Ea'C in cross and tent, hut upon their children, 
the living mortals all around: and I see things, and I lay 
tlicmby; and by Avhat I see of Geraldine I know her time 
is nearly run. She has trod out all her footsteps Avithin 
tAVO or tliree.” 

“ Dut hoAv do you knoAV?” 
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‘^There’s tlio rcacliiiig out and the looking on. Time 
present is no use to licr nou” ; and yet to you and to nio, 
strong as^ve each of us arc for our years and plaecs, it is 
everything. AVith her it is .the looking on — in ^vintcr lis 
for the airs of spring ; in spring for tlie heat of summer ; 
in the summer for the cool autumn; and then for the 
strengthening frosts— mostly people are incurable udien it 
comes to that. And I have often observed it. It was but 
tliis morning she said, ‘Oh, I am down-hearted now, but I 
sliall pick up again when you can take me to tlie beach, and 
I can sit under the shelter of the rocks in the summer time.’ 
’Xis the looking fonvard comforts people. But it doift 
comfoii: them till this present life is passing away.’’ 

Alice could have listened for any length of time to Mrs. 
rerris's wisdom, but the-good woman, leaving her large, 
well-starched spotless apron on a shelf by the dairy-door, 
and replacing it with , the canvas covering which she had 
hung outjiido on a nail before they entered, led the way to 
an enclosure where seven sleek cows were lazily standing, 
killing time, a^ they so often seem to be doing, in as many 
moods and tempers. 

Tliars Dairy — she’s the best I ever knew. Look at her, 
iSlieV contented- A worriting cow is never a good milker. 
And the dun cow is the master cow. Tlierc’s always a 
master cow, or there ought to he. It keeps order. There’s 
a manv tilings to dispute about in the kingdom of cows,” 
savs Mrs. Ferris, with a laugh. “The master coAvlias to 
be milked first, fed first— then she keeps the others out of 
miseluef, and gets into it herself. But it’s bettet to have 
one in the uTong than all seven, you know.” 

Have you lived far away all your married life ? ' asked 
Alice. 

Yes. I married a foreigner,” said Mrs. Fends, "with an 
air of grandeur ; but she only meant that her husband had 
not come from her part of England. He had in fact been a 
Buckinghamshire farmei'. “Ue had proiiertj'. It made a 
deal of work. I came here upon times — ^mostly bmdals,” 
she added, with a sigh. “Kowl am the only one of my 
family left. Tlie Chroniclers are all over. And isn't it 
strange that they slionld liavc lived and kept the memory 
green of the branch that was cut oil' and sent away, and not 
died out till the last and only one should stand on the old 
lUTcs once more, and ho acknuAvledgcd by his own people?. 
Td like to see the Captain one day. I hear good things of 
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liimi But ’tis strange as to tlic Chroniclers. To think that 
niy brother shonhl have had but one child, and be a deaf 
and dumb boy, -who fell over the cliff and never breathed 
aftei’wards. All passed away when there was no more to 
tell. I make many observations on it. But pray bring the 
Captain down, j\Iiss Alice. You are just like brother and 
sister, I suppose.” 

“ Yes,” said Alice with a little gasp — “ Yes ; just the same.” 

Alice and Sliss Teague wandered away across the short 
grass, and over a low stone fence to the still 6horte’;-turfcd 
top of the cliff, where they sat down, sheltered by the wall, 
near a bed of wild tlijuno, looking down the broken, turfy 
shale-stone cliff, where the young fern was giving out its 
brilliant green feathers to the sun’s rays, and the villagers’ 
sheep were uttering plaintive cries after their lambs straying 
into dangerous places beyond the naiTow paths so useful 
both to sheep and men. 

The shnibby heath was green in stiff spreading beds, the 
gorso was springing, but the purple and gold had not come 
yet. The great sea spread far, and softened away into a 
veil of silvery haze which hid the horizon. A fleet of fishing- 
boats wore out in the bay. A sort of glad peacefulness 
seemed to be spread out before them ; a soiemnity seemed 
to rise from the groat expanse, and the silence which be- 
longed to it. Not a human voice was heard. Oulj* the 
sound of the heaving of the waves on the shingle just at the 
high-tido_ point, anff the lazy falling back, as if they had 
done their utmost and could do no more. 

There they sat for a while, eaclr -occupied with her own 
thoughts, Geralcbne Graham having a large share of Alice’s. 

At last Miss Teague spoke. 

“Tliis morning I walked on the sands early. The 
whole space fi-om Tredcrrick to Gwylter was crossed and 
recrossed by coming and going foot-prints. It saves 
the miners of Tregoar and Polderrow more than two miles 
when the tide is far enougb out to allow of their taliing 
their way by the sands. They had all passed that way tliis 
morning. I stayed there a long time. Up came the sea, 
and foot-print after foot-print was Avashed smooth. Never- 
theless the sands had serA-’ed the people’s turn, and Avould 
be ready again by-and-by. I am gettingrto ‘ garrulous old 
age,’ Alice — ^but I, like Geraldine, must have trodden out 
most of my foot-prints oh the sands of Time. On goes 
Time ; he fills up our foot-prints, and the sands are smooth 
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for luiman treacling once more. But ^vllilo tliej’' lasted, thcro 
they ^vcre; tlio father’s and the hoy’s—thc girls’ in a group 
— tlic young men’s dasliing in among them out of the crowxl 
tliat followed last. So my steps have been with you 
mother’s, with your father’s, with those of the dead, with 
your uncle’s, dashed in upon by Lady Judith, — sent astray 

into^»ew lines, to find young foot-prints — yours, Hugo’s- 

Soon tlic great ocean will blot out all the storj*^ they might 
tell. Whether I walked alone, as my name on myheadstono 
might seem to declare — ‘ Marian Teague, spinster ’-—or 
wlicthcr my life was always so full of other people’s lives 
as to make my single state read like a joke, who will kno w 
— or care? To/iwill care — all of you, I niean. You will 
say she did this; she did that; she advised such a thing, 
slio arranged the other. Influence survives. Perhaps some 
will walk straigliter for the dead heart’s love and tcacliing. 
I wish I could he sure of your life going straight, Alice. I 
am not sure about the thing you have done to-day ” 

‘^Bilt it is done,” said xVUco. 

^NOt past viy midoing.*’ Cr 

» Oh, don't P ^ * 

“ AMiat a man wants is that which he shonld have. Y'ou 
arc Hugo’s need, and you ought to be very glad,” 

** ^^^^at does that mean?” 

Tliat you should marry him now. The wife whom a 
good man would clioosc is better to him than liouscs and 
lands. Don’t deceive yourself. I have been thinking of 
what you said as to the jjossibility of giving uiitlic desire of 
ones heart. I think now that such resignation is only rc- 
qmred of you when some great duty intervenes. That 
which is oftered to you is the great earthly good. I am not 
sure about your having and your taking, just as you please.” 

‘^But if he maiTied, and my father died before my uncle, 
as from their ages we might expect, Hugo would never have 
Trcdcrrick. I should have kept him out of it.” 

“ Ho would have given it up for you,” said Miss Teague, “ al- 
ways suiq^osing, of course, that Letty Avould have liini ^ 

Anybody u’ould, I should thinli said Alice. 

“]My dear, you are proud.” 

No, I fear I am humhlo. I fear ho might repent.” 

Then you don’t love him. 

Alice jumped up almost angrily. “ IIow can you say so ? ’ 
“ Oh ! it is ccitainly pride. And j’ou do not love him at 
all as he loves you.” 
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“Icfiii't quarrel with you. And you pnolliocl me so an 
hour ago ! Kow I am wounded to the quick.'’ 

“ Yon deceived yourself and me hy fair words. Besides, 
I hesitated in m'y judgment.” 

“ You !” 

“Y’'cr; because I am myself. Old people hesitate, not 
from incapacity, hut because they have lived long enough 
to know that tliey must contemplate both sides of a story, 
and take in the possibilities ol each position. We must sec 
ail round, and into the ins and outs of a matter. Then we 
speak. Now, youth sees one side only; as you, in in-c- 
tending to see Hugo’s, only see your own — and your pride. 
Youth has no scruples; you have none. You send Hugo to 
earn and labour for the gift which should bo liis freely, and 
as a reward already won.” 

“ I know my own natme,” said Alice, “ and I fear.” 

“ When a girl of nineteen can’t believe that a man of cight- 
and-twenty is able to gniidc his own life and know his own 
mind — that man too being Hugo Penwarne — she has clearly 
no faith in him. She docs not love him. You will find some 
one else one day. Now let us go home. His footsteps arc 
not in your life, as you think they are. There, don’t answer 
me. I am sm-e that lamb has lost its mother. It has got 
over that low place in the fence. Let us show it the ymj'' 
home again.” 

So they drove the bleating runaway back among the 
sheep-paths, and Avatched the maternal recognition. 

“ I hope my mother is not Avaiting for v)!e,” said Alice. 
“ ’iYe cline at Trederrick to-day.” 

As they neared the house, they saw Mrs. Penwarne stand- 
ing, looking for them on the orchard slope. 

“ How pleasant it is !” 

“Hoav the world has changed in tu^enty years !” was Miss 
Teague’s rejoinder. “ But, Jane, this child of yours says she 
knoAvs notliing of trust.” 

“AYliata transparent life it must haA^e been!” said Mrs. 
Penwarne. “But that,” she went on — “that, Alice, is the 
climate in Avhich trust liAms and groAA's. The absence of 
distrust is the presence of trust. You would never distrust 
your father or me ?” 

“ NeAmr.” _ . 

“ We haAm Avon that by om lives, by our trusting inter- 
course Avith each other. We haA'c groAvn beneath your 
father’s example. He is truth itself.” 




CHAPTER XIV. 

A IMAN’S DESPAIR. 

SwGGt April! — nianj' a 
Is we elded unto tLec, as hearts ere wcci ; 

Kor shall they fail, till, to its autimiu brought, 

Life’s golden fruit is shed. — LoKcruLLOW. 

ECIDEDLY superior. Certainly — (Iccitlodly so.” 
Such had been Lord Dynliam’sjud^i’mciit pro- 
nounced to his smiling spouse as to Hugo i*cn- 
Avarne 'svlicnthc dinnerparty at Trcdcrrick was 
over. But Lord Bynliani had not on tliat evening been 
blessed with the eyes that sec beneath the surface. It was 
plainly visible that Captain Penwarnc had been “decidedly 
superior,’’ but the fact of his doing duty in a state of despair 
was not recognised. 

When Hugo had seen Alice pass tlirougii the wood-gate 
and go out of sight, he had turned hack to the house. lie 
was smitten, lie was goaded by a great disappointment, 
and cruelly astonished. 

It was not this man’s nature to weep or whine, or even to 
grow eloquent in the iilcading of a cause which seemed to 
he as close and dear to him ns life. He felt without' saying 
it, even without clearly knowing wliat he felt, tliat, ii Alice 
could not understand him, she was not worthy of understand- 
ing. Vdiy had she accciotcd the worship of liislife? Vrasit 
possible "that she could have accepted so much — so much, 
that it was all — and valued it not at all? 

‘ lie got to the house. The groom vras in the act of bring- 
ing the horses round from the stable to the door. He walked 
in. Colonel Penwarnc stood in the hall, with his he;iu1iful 
wife by liis side. They looked athim with glad, wclcominp-, 
approving smiles. They knew that he had been out witli 
Alice. He passed them quickly, and returned s])cedily to 
mount his horse and ride away by his good fi-ieiKVs siiic. 
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For a sliort time iicitlier spoke. Then the Colonel said; 

“ You are gnin.;^, then, to buy that bay of iSir Hurry’s. A 
useful hor.<c. I tliiuk you •would do Avell.” 

“ No,” said Hugo ; “ I believe all that is changed.” 

“ What ?” The tone of voice told Colonel Pemvarne that 
there ^Yas something "wrong. 

“I am cut to pieces,” .said lingo. “I liave spoken to 
Alice, and she " 

He "was choking. Colonel rcinvarno uttered a strong 
exclamation bctolccning sympathy and surprise. 

" Yes,” said Hugo, “ and Alice has kno-wn for the la'^t ten 
years that for me there •was only herself in the -world.” 

“ What is it, then ?” 

“ That impertinent letter from Mr. Drake.” 

“ Oh, oil !” half laughed Colonel Pemvarne. “ Won’t she 
take her triumph? She is only coy about being crowned in 
such a hurry. Don’t despair, Hugo.” 

But Hugo brought his horse to a stand, and spoke very 
gravely. - “ Let us talk it out under the trees. All my life 
I have walked up to one thing, and you have seen it — liked 
it.” 

“ l’’es,” said Colonel Pemvarne. 

“Now my life is changed. I have to -turn my back on 
that which has filled my life, and I have to walk oft’ into a 
world without Alice in it. I think I see it all plain enough. 
Do I make you see it ?” 

Colonel Penwarno never spoke ; but lie moved liis head 
assentingly, and fixed liis eyes on the bowed head of the 
man who sat looking doivn on tho mane of his horse, and 
talldng his thoughts out steadily. 

“I think I must make you understand, if possible,” said 
Hugo; “ we have been strangely brouglit together. Y'ou 
have been all I ever Avanted, as I greiv up by your side ; and 
every action of yours gave me Icai'c to loi'o Alice.” 

“ Yes,” once more fell from the listener’s lips. 

“ Somehow, I knoAv that Alice knew this. Alice knew 
she had my life as her own ; Alice took it. She has now 
forgotten all, Aviped out all my life, put mo on trial, and 
proposes to listen to me Avhcii I liaA'o been put through tho 
proof. But I Avon't be bargained about. Lovo ought not to 
be bargained about. Here, there is no sun in tho sky noAV 
for mo. I can’t bear it I do not feel as if I could ever ask 
her again. She has injured me.' I do not Avant a Avifo Avith 
Avhom I should associate an injury. Colonel Pem\'arne, I 
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have silently acquiesced in all yqui* geinirous Avoids in my 
favour, but now, I must be independent of you. No obliga- 
tion Avas Avoi-th a' thought in the light of lier loA^e; but 
Anthout her I must stand untrammelled. If that four 
tliousand pounds is really mine ^ 

“ It is yours. No one else could honourably touch a penny 
of it. I only gave you your education and your mainte- 
nance, as a Avealthy stepfather miglit be expected to do ; and 
you have reflected honour and credit on me from the first.” 

“ Then I Avill take it and go,” said Hugo. 

“You Avill exchange before your leave expires ?” 

“As soon as I may.” 

“Hugo, I am veiy sorry,” said Colonel PeiiAvarne. “I 
must tell my Avife. I Avish you Avould try again.” 

“ I am beaten,” said Hugo. 

“No, no. You are a strong man, and 

“ I couldift succeed,” said Hugo, noAV gently urging on 
the liorso that had stood half dreaming, in the still shade. 
“ I might deserve something and get it. But Avluit I have 
already deserved — Avhere Avould tliat be?” 

“Persevere,” said Colonel PeiiAvarnc; “I say again bo 
strong.” 

“And it seems to me that perseverance, Avhen there can 
be no success, is not strength, but Avoakness and folly. 
Why, she loved me Avhen I first Avent into action at eigh- 
teen; and noAV, “after ten years, she says, * ProA'c yourself T 
Perhaps I imagined too great a perfection; but I don’t Avanli 
a patched-uji life.” 

Then Colonel Pemvarno lifted liis hat from his head and 
said once more, “ I am sorry ;” and then, “ God’s Avill be done !” 

Noav, people Avho Avalk very straightly through this 'life, 
as did this good, strong, simple-minded Colonel PenAvarnc — 
Avhoso footsteps are never found ti*eading out of the plain 
path, stopping to bury their feet in the cushions of soft 
moss,' or to tread the fragrance out of the spreading thyme 
on the rising banks, are apt not to make alloAvances for 
those Avho find frequent and perhaps innocent occupation in 
these idlings by the Avay. 

Some i)eoplc Inu'c in their lives a steady succession of 
events, to meet Avhich they arc called imi^erativcly, till it 
becomes as second nature to Avalk straight. They have no 
time for trifling. They see things as they arc, and accept 
them in their truth. And they think that all others are as 
themselves. Colonel PenAvarne bclieA*cd Hugo’s account of 
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Alice’s iiiincl, and Avlicn lie repeated llic conversation to liis 
ivifo he said. “ She never loved hini.”^ 

■\Yliatover Colonel Pemvarno said his-wife helieyed. 

•n’e to speah to Alice?” was all she said. She did not feel 
for Alice, for she saw no canse for sympathy ; all her sym- 
pathy went ont to her adopted son. So when Colonel Pen- 
warne said “Ask lingo,” she walked away seeking that 
hero, and she found him in the lime-tree walk. 

She fluttered up to him like a wounded dove, in a way 
that belonged to her, lifting her sweet eyes to his hard face, 
and putting her hand inside liis arm. He held her hand 
fast, looked lovingly into her face and kissed her. “I 
should have liked to belong to you, very much,” ho said. 

“ Oh, yon do,” she whispered in a yoice of alarm. 

“ Ah, yes ; but in a meagre sort of way.” 

“ We must speak to Alice ?” 

“ Yon must do as yon iileasc,” he said. “ Of course I was 
obliged to tell Colonel Penwarnc.” 

“ And you won’t go away from ns?” 

Huejo looked at her and laughed; “Colonel Penwarnc 
could' have lived very happily here at Coombe, if you, at 
Trederrick, had said no to him.” 

“Oh, Hugo! But we ^ • 

“ No. Y^on arc not such very great cxcex>tions. I have a 
something to do which can’t be donehcrc. I have to retrace 
my footsteps, and strike ont a j)ath where hers can never 
come. Obviously, that work can never be done here. But 
you are always to be a mother to me, you know; and while I 
am here, make no visible difference. Can that be ?•’ 

“ Oh, so easily,” she said, with pleading eyes— “ Lot us bo 

happy again.” _ -n i. 

“ Y'es. I see no reason for anything else for you.' But 


ho never said a word about himself. 

And so, when Mrs. Penwarnc met Alice in the orchard at 
Miss Teague’s, she knew all the events of the mornimr as 
regarded that young lady and the life-long lover whose value 
she had failed to comprehend. 

They walked back by the wood-walk. 

When they got to the sloping lawn, and were approaching the 
house, Mrs: Penwarue said, “My darling, Hugo rode to New- 
ton with your father, and he told him of his disappointment. 

“Is he disappointed?” said ^ice, swallowing hard, and 
pressing her hands together with the strength of a vice to 
brace her nerves uii, to -the point of obedience to her will. 
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Of course ” said Jli's. Penwarne. 

Then her father came to tlio entrance-door, and stood still 
ill its avclnvay. He advanced a step to meet her. He drew 
lier towards him. He said, Try not to make any diflcrcncc, 
my love. Por ourselves, every wish of ours we saeviiice to 
your happiness."’ 

She never spoke. She got up a quiet sinile, and then 
quickly turned licr head away. They were in the hall. 

•* Liincheon,” said a man-servant. “Captain Penwarno 
left word that he was gone to ]\Iarsland,” 

“How is he gone?” asked the Colonel. 

“ Walking, sir.” 

Then they sat down to lunch. Alice trembled; felt 
strangely; was glad, for the first time in her life, that Hugo 
M’as absent. Then she talked of i\Irs. Graham and of Joe, 
and told her mother how many cows were standing in 
iirs. Ferrises yard. 

“iifow, don’t go out again in the heat. This month is as 
warm as June,” said Mrs. Penwarne. “ Kemember that we 
dine at Tredcrrick ” 

Alice wont into the sanctuary of her ouniroom. Her first 
thought was one of self-gratnlation. “How glad I am that 
I never answered my ilitlicr ; never said anytliing to niy 
mother. Hugo disappointed! Well, ho knows I love him. 
T told him he could come again. I only said, ‘ Prove your 
love to be beyond the temptations which are set before it.’ 
I had surely a right to say that — can no one understand ? ’ 

She would not admit fear into licr hcaid. Of course lie 
would be faithful. Life without Hugo 1 How could she 
bear it? When the suggestion came, she laughed it to 
scorn. She defied everything and everybody. Hugo leave 
me! Hugo! So she lived through the afternoon lonely, 
Fcorning, defying, and bent on triumph. Something had 
transformed licr. She scarcely recognized lier own soul 
u'hcn slio looked into its depth and boasted to her spirit of 
its power and its strength. 

Suddenly there came back a troublesome memory to licr. 
Had she not said that, if ho fixed on Lettj% she would not 
break her heart ? I)id that look as if she held on still to 
the certainty of his faithfulness-? Did it sound as if she 
intended, anh had indeed determined, to be faithful herself? 

lint self-tormenting was not an employment in which 
Alice was at all a proficient. She almost laughed at the idea 
of his thinking himself dismissed. How could she know, 
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licr heart Qucstioiiccl, that lie 'woiihl take every 'svord so 
seriously ; ho 'svlio Avas vateljiiip; a kingfisher all the Avhilo 
she Avas si:)eaking. What folly it all vas ! As soon as he 
came hack, she would scold him — scold him for liaving told 
her fatlicr. And while Alice was going through all this 
vexation, her mother was feeling that there had been a 
}nelancholy quite unutterable in lingoes tenderness to her. 
It was a farewell. She knew the i)crfection of their lives 
was broken. She was sure that he would go. 

“Is that marriage really never to be?‘’ she asked licr hus- 
band, with sad-voiced accents. “ And does not Alice lovchim?'’ 

“lie said to me ho did not want a patched-up life.*'’ 

“ Well. Our child must be happy. Oxir child must have 
her way.” 

And so they let the matter go for a time, and wandered' 
ofi, lovers still, to the lime trees, and sat on a bench beneath 
their shade. 

]^crhai)s if they had not always lived together in such an 
atmosifiicrc of perfect understanding, they would have 
suspected the truth. But it never occurred to eitlier that 
Alice had done herself a great injustice, and inconsiderately 
become her own enemy. It never occurred to that lalher 
and mother, whose love had from the first been without guile 
and perfect, that Alice, in the almost unconscious wan- 
tonness of poM^cr, had tried to grasp too much, and so lost all. 

No voice said to the girl, “You have been wrong — even in 
your vexed anxiety you did Avrong. Vfiicii he told you that 
to him you Averc CA'crything, by Avhat right did you ansAver 
that he })iust i)roA"c to you that you Avould, under any 
circumstances, be more to him than Letty?” No friendly 
A’oicc came to the girfs side, and helped her Avith Aviso 
questionings in her self-examination. .In the labyrinth of 
perplexity, no guiding hand led her back into the Avidc Avay 
trom Avhich she had turned, perhaps in her pride. Those 
I)arcnt-loA^crs sat side by side, and Avandcred into the scented 
grove, linked close together; and because their OAvn love 
had ncA^er knoAvn a cloud, or their hai)piness been dimmed 
by a misunderstanding, they had no suspicion of the truth 
—of the hopes and fears, the spectres of great loss, and the 
giants of desperate resolutions that Avere doing battle in the 
Avorkl Avhere Alice sat alone separated from all sympathy, 
beyond the region of understanding, terribly alone. 

Those tAvo Avandcred out and home again, leaving their 
child, as they said, free : and being A^cry sony for Hugo. 




CHAPTER XV, 

ALICE IN ^YHITE. 

Piirifi cation being the joy of pain. — E. Bpot^nixo. 

HEN Alice came downstairs dressed for the dinner 
• at Tredcrrick she looked uncommonly lovely. 
Father and niotlior gazed at her with gratified 
eyes. 

She looked round. Vlierc was Hugo? She had dotcr- 
mined to speak to him ; to say something very wise and 
courageous ; to tell him that — that — ^^vell 5 somehow or other 
it should come out. Ho should know -that slie loved him. 
Pcrliaps she would ask him iiot to love Letty. ' Certainly he 
should knovr that ho had wounded her by speaking to her 
father. WJicre was Hugo ? Her lieart asked the cpxcstion 
anxiously. Her lips could jiot xitter the words. 

Tlic can'iago drove to the door. Her mother got in. 
Alice, wondering, followed — ^then her father, and the door 
was shut. Her lips grew M'hite. But in her very weakness 
there was desperation. 

“ Wliorc is Hugo?*’ she spoke boldly enough now. 

** Oh, he would not go witli us. He went a few minutes 
since ; go on now ’’ — ^to the servant — “ We shall be late/’ 

Tlic evening had turned suddenly cold. Alice shuddered. 
“ What a gust of uind !” 

“ Yes, and rain. I hoi:)c Hugo won’t get wet.” 

Then the coachman drove faster, and Alice, wrapping her 
Indian shawl closer round her, grew white as her dress, 
and wished herself at home. 

AMien they readied Tredcrrick rain was pouring. Thej’ 
got out in a hurry, and Peter Drake met them in the hall, 
31c was always vciy pleasant, even aifcctionate, in his manner 
to Mrs. Penwarne. Every old nicmoiy of the troubles of 
liast times had gi'own mellow, and the acid had gone in the 
keeping. 
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“Welcome — ahvays Avcicomc ; ■welcome above all otbersi 
Jane,’’ lie 'wliisperccl, taking' licr liaiul. 'J’heii Colonel Pen- 
Avarnc iblloAvcd them into the drawing-room, willi Alice by 
liis side. 

Hugo -was tlicre, sitting by Letty and talking to'iier 
Alice felt it before she saw it. 

They began to talk, to Lady Jnditli, wkio was looking 
gracious, loss cold in manner than usual, and with an un- 
wonted sort of animation, giving a strange light to her 
usually handsome but stony foce. 

“You look cold,” she said to Alice, clad in shining white, 
with blush roses in her hair. A glance had already in- 
formed Alice that Letty was in pink, with pinlv and white 
han-thorn in shining braided locks. She sat listening to 
Hugo, with her beautiful face glowing, still, as .she always 
was, (luiet-cyed and gentle every way ; but over her there 
was a glow of happiness and approval. She had never 
looked so beautiful — ^never, in Alice’s eyes, before. 

There were not many people there. Mr. and Mrs. Bay- 
nard, and the friends staying in the house, were all the 
party. In a minute Alice was talking to Lord Belton and 
Sophy Oereseau. When they wont to dinner she found her- 
self given to’ Lord Belton’s care. Hugo had taken Letty. 
It was a cheerful dinner, full of talk. Peter talked well; 

Aand Lady Judith would have considered it beneath her 
dignity to be' anything short of agreeable at. her own table. 
She dealt in individual, not general, acidities. Besides, she 
prided herself on her qualities as a hostess, and her dinners 
were invariably good. Colonel Pcii'warne was delighting 
Lady Dynham by talking of the details of shawl embroidery, 
and the fabrication of gold diains ; Lord Bjmham bur.sting 
in on the animated descriptions by sudden questions, eliciting 
answers by which he crammed himself ■\nth second-hand 
observations on Lidian textile fabrics. 

Mrs. Penwarne sat on her brother’s left hand, and they 
talked to each other under cover of the louder speaker's 
voices — old talk of old days, and Marian Teague and the 
panelled parlour. 

“ How beautiful she is !” thought her husband. 

“ She is as young as ever,” meditated Peter ; “ and she 
makes me young too.” 

And Alice talked to Lord Belton, freely and pleasantly, 
very glad to talk to him, very glad to do anything that was 
not tldnlcbig. 
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She wavmcd him into animfitioii. Ilis interest rose. Ho 
talked in his turn, and she helped him to talk. Ko one 
could think that slio eared for this youth ^vith the do^yuy 
lip and anxious eye and uncerttun utterances. ‘4-Ie is a 
nice hojV’ thought Alice. She Avlio had lived vith strong 
men felt that ho ^vas no more, and she Avas very glad to 
liavc such easy work to do, with which she could till every 
moment without fear or hesitation. So sho talked, and 
made the hajipy youth talk too — sho talked of Letty, and 
feaid how handsome and how good and clever she was ; and 
Lord Belton blushed with delight, yet grew critical, and 
was not sure as to her being everything a gentle girl in his 
opinion ought to be. “ Sho knows such a lot ot mathe- 
matics, 3"OU know ; and she translated a terribly hard pas- 
sage for my lather; why, as to Latin, it's just English to 
her ; und sho writes Greek. It’s awful. It’s all ]\Ir. Drake s 
doing, you know.'^ 

“I don't think it has hurt her,” said Alice. 

‘^\Yell, I don’t know. It makes a man feel foolish, some- 
^ how,” said the youth with exquisite candour. “ And Tm 
sure it makes her feel bored by a fellow’s talk, Btit she can 
talk to Captain Pcinvarnc. He is very educated too, my 
fatlicr says. I shouldn't think ho knew as much Greek. He 
has bocu‘doing other things, you know f and he huiglicd as 
at some imaginarj" joke. 

Ho has been doing a great many other things,” said 
Alice, quietly ; “ and he is a man of great talent.” 

“She gets on witiiliim, doesn't she?” And then they both 
glanced across at Letty. And Alice saw Letty m.ct Gohmel 
Penwarnc’s eye at that very moment, and saw her father 
smile, as if he were glad that she should bo making horselt 
acceptable to Hugo. Alice went cold. Letty’s face glowed 
again with, as it seemed, some great interior sense of 
happiness. 

“ Ton my life, she is handsome; so strangely quiet, and 
yet so very — A'cry — you know ; but not the least dull, or 
anything of that sort.” 

“ Certainly not dull.” 

“ ^Vcll, I never saw such a thing in all my life 1” 

“But you arc not as old as jMcthusclali yet, you know.” 
This was Alice’s great ventiwc to get the talk away from 
Letty' and back to herself. 

“ Now, I can't think why a fellow’s being young should be 
a reason for thi)ilc5ng nothing of him,” said Lord Belton, with 
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animation. “ Evciybody -was ynnng- once. _ Jrany ivonlcl bo 
g'liid to be yonng again ; and if it's a misfortune, "udiy, it 
can’t last long, and cure is certain. It is because I ■was 
never at a public scliool,noi’yct at either of the Universities. 
Tliat’s it. People tliinlc me so young — but I can’t help it. 

I shall get the better of that ” He -was smiling upon 

Alice, and she thought lio'w well she had succeeded in 
changing the topic of talk. She liked Lord Belton, thougli 
even to her lie seemed to be unusually j'oung. But when 
this youth of just twenty-one said to her with unquestion- 
able drollery — “Why, you were young once!” she laughed a 
low, silvery laugh, whicli yet got tremulous, as if shaken by 
something* that might have been a sob, as she answered, 
“ Oh, yes ; once. Such a short time ago. This morning 
before breakfast, I think.” 

Then it was Lord Bolton’s turn to laugh, and he did so 
pleasantly, for he had “ got on” better with Alice than ever 
before Avith any one in all his experience of young ladies. 
She pleased him because she did not try to do so ; and he 
felt a sudden desire — quite a ncAV desire in the breast of this 
fair youth — a desire to stand avoH Avith her. “ I don’t Avant 
you to think mo ignorant, yon knoAV.” 

“ Indeed, I don’t. I knoAv you are not.” 

“ You knoAV ?” 

“ Yes. On Captain PenAvarne’s authority. You know he 
likes you A’cry much ?’’ 

“I like him. That makes one diffident! He is quite 
delightful. He has done and seen so niuch— knows so much- 
been oA’orj'Avherc — Avorked so hard ; and he is so — so — so 
modest. I suppose that is not quite the right Avord though, 
for a man like him.” 

<• Yes,' it is,” said Alice. “ It is a AVord for a great man. 
My father is great. He, too, is just Avhat you moan. Great 
men are humble men " 

“ AlAvays ?” asked Lord Belton. 

“Ahvays, if ti-uly groat. A man is great because he 
knoAvs Avhat greatness is, and he aspires after it. He is 
humble, because no man Avitli aspirations that are truly 
great over satisfies them.” 

“ Then he is at once a success and a failure,” said Lord 

^ “ Please to go on. You have not said all you think and 
mean.” 

“It is the nersoA’-erance that 
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Alice slioolc her head. “ Greatness includes perseverance. 
^J'licre is no failure. It is ahvays greater and greater, and 
less and less. Is it a riddle?” 

It is the triumph of the better paid;. The strength that 
comes to the few.” 

Thank you,” said Alice. ‘ My father is one of the few.” 

‘‘ And Cai)tain Pemvarne r” 

‘•Yes.” 

Lady Judith moved off with her ladies. Lord Belton 
took the chair nearest to Ilugo. “ I never talked to any 
one so charming as ]\Iiss Penwarne,” he said. 

Slie is about all that a woman ought to be, I suppose,” 
said nugo, vith an air of odd indifference 5 and Lord Belton 
felt surprised. 

But Alice's trials were not over. In the evening jMi\ 
Drake wished for music, and she had to sing. She got so 
suddenly hoarse that she could not get on well — broke down 
at last, and people pitied her. Letty pitied her. Letty 
wondered why. Letty brought her lozenges, and advised 
hoi- to wrap up well going home. But iilr. Drake would 
have music, and ]\Irs. Penwarne, whose voice was still as 
]>e]*fect as it had been twenty years before, was appealed 
to vehementi}". 

But .slie had made a resolution, and could not he per- 
suaded to deviate from it, She never sang alone out of her 
own house. She could sing a duet. Would Sophy Oercseau 
sing? The music begun. The singing went on. Mrs. 
Penwarne grew enthusiastic in the old home over the old 
songs. The world within those walls went fast and haj)pily. 
Everybody was in a state of felicity, and only Alice felt 
ulouL — still alone, half-hidden, down by the curtained 
window, where she sat and looked out on the leVel sea, 
lying liivO a lake beyond the towering elms, on which the 
full moon spread her light, hut which yet bore on its bright 
smdaee the dim shadows of dark clouds. 

Suddenly a men*j" air struck out, and her mother and 
lingo were singing : 

“ As it foil upon a day 
In the men3% merry month of May, 

Sitting iu a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of mjTtles made.” 

Alice came out of her retirement to hear this duet— -a 
tiling so good, or so bad, so nonsensical or so full of feeling, 

K 
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as the poAver or the incapacity of the siiig'ors mahe it, 
it never 'vvas sung better tlian it \vas being sung at that 
moment. Alice smiled, holding herself in derision tliis 
“ merry, merry mouth of May,’’ 

But when llugo sang — 

“ That to hear her so complain 
Scarce I could from tears refrain, 

Por her griefs so lovelj^ shown 
Made me think upon my own.’^ 

she ashed herself, in genuine surprise, ‘‘I wonder if I am 
really forgotten?'’ 

It was a question, however, that was not to be answered 
that night. The time for de])arturchad come. And within 
the hour Lord Dynham had made those ohservations in 
reference to Hugo with which this chai^ter began. 

And Alice had reflected too. »Shc had humbled herself in 
the dust of self-reproach. 

'Where had been her love for Letty? Had she not felt 
angry shame at herself because Letty was so educated? 
Had she not felt mortified because the world could be happy 
without her? Of course the truth must lie in this — that 
Hugo did not really care for her. If lie had really loved 
her, would he have so absented himself from her side all 
day, all evening ? Would he have so talked to Letty 
before her eyes? “I have lost him — lost him !” wept Alice. 
“Surely he might haA^c stayed as my brother — my friend. 
Was Marian Teague right, and Avas I proud ? Did I Avant 
too much? Ought I to have been hiimhle, and taken the 
great earthly good Avithout exacting conditions ? Oh ! I 
knoAV, I knoAv quite Avcll, that to liaA^c Hugo's love is to be 
rich for life.’’ " . 

So the girl and troubled. So she did penance for 

the fault she had committed. So she proved the truth of 
Marian Teague’s hard saying, that hcaAxufs blessings — such 
a blessing as a good man s love, Avhich is to last for life, and 
is meant by the Giver of all good to sweeten life, and to 
steady Avith mutual strength the mingling footsteps through 
its difficult paths — is not to be taken and left just as ficlde 
fancy moA'es one, or jn'idc and flic exaltation of self suggests. 
“It is the only gift of Paradise that has outlived the fall.” 
^yhat had Letty Drake to do Avith a gift that had been oftered 
to Alice Pemvarne? 

In her self-rein'oach, in the exaggeration of all human 



vroe tliat comes on with clarkncss, and is surely one of the 
terrors of the night, Alice was prostrate with misery, 
stranded on life's shore, hecauso she had lost Hugo. The 
great loss made her pause, and calculate the gains that 
were left to her. If Hugo’s love would have made her rich 
for life, his loss had made her for ever poor. And then, up 
to that* day, it seemed to her that in her love she had been 
free, and that now his great protecting influence being gone, 
the' bondage of life laid fallen upon her with a mighty 
weight, which, standing alone, she could scarcely endure. 

Had she no one to go to? No one. 

Life was empty. The world was void. Her father and 
mother were truth itself. They had never trifled with their 
love. They had lived from- the first in the luxury of a 
lierfcct faith. They had proved from the beginning that to 
love is to be free — that the devotion to one another which 
they call a duty made all other duties light. They could 
not help her ; they could not come out of their paradise ; 
they could only give her a sublime, angelic pity ; they could 
not give her back her joy, and she could only make them 
unhai>py, 

“ It is my own trouble,” she said. “ I alone am to blame. 
I have to live, and I ought to he strong. It would weaken 
me to tell my trouble. I could tell it if I were going 
certainly to die. Then, I think, I should like Hugo to know 
the truth. But as I am to live, I had better repent of my 
jealousy of Letty Drake, and carry the cross quietly wMcli 
my own hands have carved. As to Hugo’s being unhappy, 
and, as my mother said, disappointed, I think I know Hugo ; 
lie would rather not be the victim of second thoughts. 
What a victim he would feel ! * On second thoughts, dear 
Hugo, yes.”\ 

Alice laughed cruelly at herself. 

‘‘He would never trust me — never believe me again 
though lie would marry me as a matter of honour, of coui'se. 
I wonder if a man canLe too strong. Did ever Hugo or my 
father ever change their minds ? They are so far human 
that they can say — ‘ I was mistaken.’ ^Then they never, 
cither of them, tliink that thing again. There ! I have got 
to the bottom of it now. That is just Hugo’s state of mind 
about me.” ^ ^ ^ 

As the girl made these meditations, pui’posely bringing 
her mind to the contemplation of facts, she sat with her 
lace buried in her hands, at the table by her little oriel 
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Avindow, Avlicvc tlic curtains shut out sight and sound. 

She rose up, and stood quite still for a moment. There 
came back to her memory the day 'svhen Hugo, at eighteen, 
in his first action, in the heats of India — for he had begun 
his soldier-life in the midst of troubled times — had been 
wounded, and how her mother had waited, worked, watched, 
and prayed. He was all her life then. 

The mention of liis name, when first it had appeared with 
honourable comments, had filled her with joy. He was all 
her life ihen, too. 

Again, and even again, lie had been in danger, struck 
down with fatigue, mentioned among the in*obable dead ; 
lost — found — welcomed — crowned with love and praise. 
An honour to their name. Her father’s strength in mortal 
need. Blessed with her mother’s great, unutterable grati- 
tude. And she had stood by in the dawn of her womanhood, 
and known then too that he was her own 
He had never spoken a lover’s words to her — never in 
plain language said “ many me” till that morning ; but he 
had given her his life, and she knew it. >Shc had always 
known that when the hour came when he could marry, lie 
would only marry her ; and that then he would ask her. 
He had asked her that morning, and though she had spoken 
other words, the truth had been that she was angry and 
jealous about Letty Drake. She had forgotten his life, and 
only remembered Trederrick and Letty 
But he had not forgotten. His sun had gone out, as he 
had said to Colonel Penwarne. 

And as to Letty, poor innocent Letty, she had her own 
world of enchantment to live in, and the magician was Cecil 
Cartcray. She had suddenly been lifted up by a strong arm 
into tlie region of contentment and peace. Everybody 
shared in her joy, in a nameless way. She could be gentle 
and merciful and i)aticnt to the end of her days; and, 
whatever life brought her now, there would be peace. 

The next morning, when Letty Drake appeared, she found 
Cecil Cartcray at the breald’ast-table. 

^^lien Alice appeared she found that Hugo had made an 
engagement the night before to go somewhere veiy^ early 
with Mr. Baynard. He would be absent all day. 

And our third friend, Sophy Cercseau, who had quite 
passed through her exi)crience, came down looking forth on 
life as a great blank. She had done with that luxury of 
grief that an ill-used girl may find some consolation in in- 
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dulginp:; she luul discovered the utter uselessness of that 
cry — “ I udsh it had never liappened ” She had begun her 
life all over agaii ^'nt Avrapped up in a disguise ; made very 
prudent, and gifiuCc. u'ith a new far-sightedness- The real 
Sophy Cercscaii had become invisible ; and would probably 
remain so for ever, unless some new day of love and feeling 
should dawn on her now idle existence, made up of moderate 
usefulness and plentiful sameness, and wake her up to a 
new life. 




CHAPTER XYI. 


ELEAXOn batxaed’s kxittixg. 

Seest tlaou sliadows sailing by, 

As the dove, ■v\'ith startled ej'e, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? — ^Longfellow. 


;H dear, how tiresome this knitting- is ! The 
stitches w-on't come rig-ht; and 1 took such 
pains to learn it. Letty Drake tauglit it to 

me.” IMrs. Baynard made this murmur. 

“You had better send fo'i-Miss Drake to do the u'ork of 
teaching- once more,” suggested Cecil Cartcray, -^sdio was 
standing by her. 

He had breakfasted at Trederrick, and he u-as now' making 



this proposal to Mrs. Baynard, -iWshing- to see Letty again. 

“ I expect her. She told me last niglit she -would come 
to-day, to see how I might be getting on.” 

Mrs. Baynard -was sitting in a large bo-w--window, from 
which by i'otu- or fire steps you could get to the Avide grass 
terrace, where some floAver-bods shoAved in the gay glory of 
the early 'spring. The garden at Jlrs. Baynard’s Avas ahvays 
gay,for'her husband Avas the greatest practical florist in all 
that country-side. 

“■Had you a pleasant party yesterday?” asked Cecil. 

“Yes, Vei-j' pleasant. Hoaa' beautifully Sirs. PeuAvarne 
sings! Old associations seemed to gh-cher youth back to 
her. She sang like nothing that one eA'er heard there 
before. Slie seemed to be ashamed of singing so splendidly. 
She half apologized, saj'ing • she kncAA- tlie room so Avell, 
though she had not sung in it for tAventy years. The echoes 
seemed to AA-clcome 1 er. Alice Avas hoarse. Captain Pen- 
Avarne took the second in tAvo or three duets. Then there 
was a trio and a quartet; Eustace sang, and Sophy Gereseau. 
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It v,\!? a very plcitsant party— tlie only thoronglily pleasant 
f ite 1 ever had at Tredevriek.” 

“Indeed!'’ , . , 

“ Yes. indeed yes. Y'ou know they are Stiff— nnkind, if 
not unmeaning.'’ 

“ But I Icnow no sncli thing. I have met with groat kind- 
ness there j a little stiff, perhaps ; but as to unmeaning— 
wliatisit? lam always full of meaning there, I assure 
y(m/ 

“ I bolieve you nieau IRIr. Drake to die — ^Iie often looks 
vcr\' ill— and to be Lady Judith’s second.” 

If you had said 3kliss Drake’s first, you \voiild have said 
a civillor thin^.” On which Cecil looked hard at Mrs. 
Daynavd, by way of discovering what she inigiit really 
tl link of that possibility, 

« Ah, but Letty will niariy Hugo Penwarne ” 

''What makes you say that?” And Cecil turned round 
and took up a telescope which lay on a table behind him, 
and began to adjust it to his sight. 

I say it because I know it.” 

“ But how do you know it?”^ 

" J know it because I feel it.” 

It is an odd line of reasoning. JMay I ask why you 
feel itV” 

Yes : because I saw it.” 

'•Ydien?” 

^ “ Yesterday.” , , 

Cecil looked through the telescope. 

“ And thev would like it ” 

*‘Who?” , . 

"Her father and mother. Tliey could not help liking it. ^ 
It would secure Tredcrrick to Letty.” 

“I know,” said Cecil, “that Lady Judith has sometimes 
dwelt with very natural fear on her husband being the first 
to die.” 

"Oil, nonsense, Cecil ! Don't be so uni'cal. Sometimes — 
someltmcs? I assure you. And she expects to out- 

live him. *Shc ! — and she is I don't know how many years 
older. I do believe that Lady Judith never thinks oi the 
possibility of her own death. She is one of that hard, 
ruling, managing nature, that her not being immortal 
can't occur to her. She arranges what is to haiipen wlien 
everybody else dies ; but the world without her is quite 
beyond lier eoncqdion. She was, however, almost agreeable 
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last, iiig-lit. She made the nearest approach to bein"* like 
other people that I ever knew her to accomplish. Of course 
one saw the cause. Hugo renwarnc was Letty’s humble 
servant, and Lctiy herself looked like an angel.’’ 

Cecil smiled, and ]mt down the telescope. “Only the 
otlicr day you declared that they wanted her to marry Lord 
Belton,” he said. 

“ So her mother did. But the Dynhams would never have 
allowed it. And letters have passed between Coombe and 
Tredcrrick.” 

“ "SMiat about ? How do you know 5’’ 

“ It is no secret. Sir. Drake told Eustace. Something, 
I don't know what, made Colonel Penwarne say, as a matter 
of form, that in case of his succeeding to Tredcrrick, all 
that entailed propertj' would be left to Hugo. AYhen ]\L-. 
Drake asked us to dine there, he said ho had just received 
and answered this letter. He never mentioned Letty's 
name ; but what ho was thinking of was quite plain without 
speech. Obviomsly it would be the best match for both, if 
they themselves think so. Captain Penwarne is a very 
remarkable man.” 

“Ho is an excellent man,” said Cecil, with emphasis — 
“ But who is this ?” 

The gleam of a silk parasol was seen among the trees, 
and Alice appeared on the lawn before the window. “Am 
I forgiven for coming across the turf ?” she said. 

“ And there is Letty, too,” exclaimed IMrs. Baynard. 

“ Oh, I am so glad ; you will settle your knitting now,’’ 
said Cecil Cartcray. 

“ It was on account of the knitting that I came,” said 
Letty simply, and she spoke the exact trutli ; but Alice had 
come through quite a dilferent inspiration, so she said 
notliing. 

The breakfast at Coombe without Hugo had been a rather 
constrained aifair. Alice had felt tliat her ft\ther had 
spoken of Hugo to her mother, not in order to instruct that 
lady, who had probably already learnt all about the absent 
man that was intended to be known, but for the sake of 
giving information to herself. Tliis had made her feel 
disagreeably conscious. But she had listened eagerly 
nevertheless. 

Hugo had made an arrangement to go on a day^’s fishing 
with "Mr. Baynard, after dinner the night before at Tre- 
dcrrick. They were to go perhaps fifteen miles away, to 
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cei*tain deserted pits, had once been excavated in 

search of tin. Tin pits, tluis^ left, after many years, filled 
with water and become inhabited by a very fine sort of trout, 
witli certain interesting peculiarities of spots and colour 
very delightful to the fisherman. Mr, Baynard was an 
ardent lover of the fisherman’s sport, and in the old years — 
the schoolboy years of Hugo Penwariio — ^lie had taken the 
boy out and instructed him in^many mj^steries. Suddenly 
the desire had arisen to go again, and revive in the most 
]n*actical manner the memories of the past time. But after 
Hugo had left'Coombe at an early hour to join Mr.Bajniard, 
who was going to drive to that small inn, The Traveller’s 
Best, on llliubj'’ Moor, he had sent back for a change of 
clothes, and api^arel for the night, with a message intimating 
that they might bo away for a day or two, or more, 

Abcc had had a long parley with her inner self on the 
meaning of Hugo’s arrangements. Had they reference 
solely to pink-spotted trout, or to herself? Was it to avoid 
her that he left Cooinbe for Ehuby Moor ? If he went away 
on her accouiit, what did it mean? That he was too dis- 
appointed to endure her in his sight? — or too 

But jtUice could not dwell for an instant on the other 
alternative. Hugo was feeling liimself dismissed. Hugo 
had certainly given up hope. Hugo was lost. 

The result of all her wondering and silent argumentation 
of the whole question again and again was, that she wallced 
off to the Eectory, and appeared there as we have seen. 

So you have lost Mi‘. Baynard,” she said, after speaking 
to Cecil Carteray and Letty. 

“ Yes ; and he has rohhecl you of Captain Penwarnc. I 
am very glad you have come, I wanted to see some of you 
to say how their plans got changed at the last moment. 
Just ns they were going to start, Joe came — you know jMrs. 
Graham ? Her hoy, I mean.” 

“ Oh, yes; I sawlier only yesterday,” 

“ The sight of liim reminded Eustace that he had promised 
the boy to take him when he went again. The boy had so 
thoroughly believed him, and had so looked forward to it, 
that on seeing the gig brought out he put his fists in liis 
eyes and began to cry. Ho is a capital boj* — ^^^cry manly 
for ton years old ; quite an ally of my husband’s, and tlio 
sight was more than lie could hoar. Joe’s tears arc wor.so 
than other people’s tears, you know — much worse, lie 
never cried luulcr the rod, depend upon it ; hut now he 
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cried bccanpc liis faitli in Enstacc "^vns gone. Wonldn’fc it 
IniYC been drcudl’nl for so yonng a cbild to Iravc disbelieved 
in all luinian nature evermore, as be v/ould have done un- 
doubtedly ? I am so glad lie came up. i\jid it was only 
an old newspaper that l)rouglit bini.'" 

“And what happened next?” asked Cecil, smiling. 

“AYhy, Eustace confessed his fiiult, and begged his pardon, 
and oli'ered reparation; They exchanged the old gig for a 
four-wheel with tu’O seats, and liaving sent back the horse 
•to wait in the stable, they sat domi to breakfast. Before 
they had done Joe had come back, trusting and beautified. 
They tlien determined on ha-\ing one long day at the fishing 
to-inorrow, if it should be iinc, and getting back in the 
evening, or the next day. We are not to expect them to- 
morrow night after the clock has struck ten.” 

“How like Sir. BaynardP exclaimed Lett}'. 

“ Thank you, my dear; I know that moans praise.” 

Then Cecil seemed to have forgotten all about the knit- 
ting ; he was walking off with Letty towards the tlower- 
beds. “ Come back, if yoti please, Letty, my stitches are 
wrong.” 

She came back in her tranquil way, with her still, calm 
smile; she took thcAVork in her hand, unravelled a quantity 
of thread, wound it all up again, and then began some such 
jargon as — ^Icnit one, slip two, bring the thread to the front, 
noM' two together. “ Alice, write it down, please.” 

“ Oh ! clear, docs nobodj' ever go mad ?” cried Cecil im- 
patiently. 

“No, sir; wo only lose our way, and find long ladders 
where there ought to bo plaiting and purling. There, I 
have learnt it now; you can go where you please for a 
quarter of an hour. I shall bo sxu-c to have done it all 
wrong again by that time; so then, Lett}', come back. 
Bear me, is that Laura ?” 

Mrs. Baynard’S little girl ran past the window as fast as 
she coxild go. 

“I should think she would be in the imnd, under the 
water-lily leaves, in two miimtcs, at that rate.” And so 
Ba}'ing, Cecil started off in pursuit. 

“ Oh 1 there is no danger, the child knows,” said Mrs. 
Baynard. “ Go and say so, Letty.” So Letty left the room, 
and followed by the way the child had taken. 'Just beyond 
the shrubs she met Cecil. 

“ She was only going to the nurse. I really thought she 
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not have hcon able to stop herself if she got to the 
sIi'pL'/' Then he said, “I hoped to have spoken to yonr 
hdlicr this morning. But, somehow, I felt that it would 
do. You know — my darling, we must not make 
mysteries with each other — you know it maj^ not he a xovy 
on matter to carry through with the sweetness that, in 
tlif future, it would be pleasant to look back ux)on.’’ 

T know,’’ she said. 

Once I thought I would speak to your mother first. I 
know she likes mo. But I have changed my mind. Your 
father must have his rights.^’ 

yes.*’ All her devotion to her father came out in 
her voice, and showed in her manner, as she uttered her 
simide “Oh! yes.” Cecil paused to look at her. His 
admiration, devotion, and happiness were at a sublime 
lioiirht. He had known her many years — quite from her 
childhood. She had been the hope of Ms life; there were 
not so many words to say as there might have been if he 
had loved a newh^-found damsel; but tliis one, this lady of 
his heart, knew all that words could tell. She, too, was 
very liappy, for she had found out evcr5i:hing. She had 
(liscovercfl the truth. The source of his strcngtli had been 
licrsclf, and the intention of udiming her. How she was 
won, how everj" cloud had i}assed away from oft' the path 
of licr own life, and she, too, walked serenely in the light. 

It -^vas all in her beautiful face, her quiet face, her largo, 
soft, promising faithful eyes. He loved her as strong men, 
of a certain sort of character, full of determination, and 
groat in patience, love. It would have liui’t this man very 
much to have been disappointed, She thought. He had been 
sh)W to speak for fear of this possible hurt; it would crush 
and ruin the best part of him to he deceived. But there 
was no sign of any possible change in Letty’s face. He 
looked in it for faitli and trust, and there he found what ho 
sought. 

“ Tilings may he a little hard to manage. I must speak 
to your lather. And I must ask his leave to make mj" own 
way yrilli your mother. AVill not that he best?” 

“ ^ os ; that will bo the best way.” 

“ I'iu*y will he son*y to part with you. They may have 
other views — Lord Belton.” 

“ ^o, no," and she laughed a low, sweet, momentary little 
laugh, which made Cecil stop speaking to admire her; and 
then he went on 
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“ And yon arc yonng. They may say tliat v,-o must ■wait.'” 

“ I can -^vait.” 

“I vivst -wait, perhaps. Bnt as to means — I can marry 
no-w. Let no tallc of money come het-wcen ns.” 

“ Oil, no.” 

“As to the time of ashing' yonr father, I ■wished to do it 
this morning-, hut someho-w I could not get the suitahlo 
moment; sol came here, and hojicd to sec j'ou somehoiv,- 
somoivhcrc.” 

“ Don't spoah till Lord and Lady Dynham are gone.” 

“ When will that be?’’ 

“ In throe 'weeks.'’ 

“ Ho long ?■’ 

“ I am quite sure that when we are alone will ho the right 
time. And I should like it best.” 

“ Tery well. In less than six weeks I shall again he in 
London.'’ 

“The3' have engagements which oblige them to leave 
' us at the end of three weeks. Let us he alone. Let 
ns got hack into our own usual quiet ways. Tlicn come 
and ” 

“You arc right. I have no doubt you are right. And 
j'ou love me, Lettj^ ?” 

She never spoke; only looked at him, as if he might read 
in the quiet depths of those guileless eyes more tlian any 
spoken words could tell him. 

“ Still, I .should like to hear you say it.” 

“ 1 have said it.” 

“ Only once.” 

“More than once and then she smiled. 

“ But I like the words.” 

“ Words ! — ^^vhat are words?” 

“Well, Avords are things Ave haA'e been told.” 

“I coidd dispAite it,” she said soltly. 

“ But I must have Avhat I Avant.” 

“ I love you, Cecil.” 

“IIoAvmuch?” 

“ Hoav can I tell ?’’ 

“ Past Avords?” he Avas smiling iriumphantlj' now. 

“ IlaA-en’t I said, ‘ Avhat are Avords?”’ 

Then they began to Avalk towards the house. Suddenly 
she said, “Hoav much do j’ou love me?" and she stopped 
short just before coming oAit i'rom tlie shelter of the shrubs 
to the open green before the house. 
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lie loolcctl at her, surprised at her question. “Haven't 
I tf 'Id you ? So far I have talked, and yow have listened.*’ 

'•3Iy home, my life is not as the homes and tlic lives of 
otlier "guilds. There may come trials 'udneheven 5'ou,t]K)ue,']i 
yow knoAV us so avcII, have never thought of. Very un- 
expected things may liappen in our house — scorn, anger, and 
the two-edged sword of strong command, and very cruel, 
hitter words. It is tlie thought of tliat which makes mo 
wonder how much you love me.” She walked on, out into 
the open sunshine. 

“I am a fit hiishand for any woman. I should not caro 
for any words not spoken by 3'ourself. Your father is a 
Ivind failier and a just man; never carried away ” 

“ Xcver,” she said, looking into Cecil’s face. “ I could put 
my life into his hands. You will never know — nothing could 
ever tell you what he has been to me, what he is^ 'what ho 
ever shall be. I put my life in his hands.” 

As to anjdhing else, then, I would marry you in the face 
of it, if you wotild let me. Would you ?” 

‘‘ Yes.” She said only that one word ; but Cecil knew 
that he might have to play a desiderate game for her- Thqy 
walked sti-aight up to the open uindow. “ After Lord Dyn- 
ham leaves you, then?” he said,' once more. And again 
Letty said “ Yes.” 

‘‘ And you arc comeback just in time,” Mrs. Baynard said, ^ 
“ I have got all the pattern wrong again. Have I perse- 
verance and patience enough to conquer this IcnittingV” 

^ Of course you have. TIiosc virtues form the larger por- 
tions of the various good qualities that make up a woman.” 

In the absence of these lovers, SIi's. Bajuiard and Alice 
had not been losing their time in h*uitlcss silence. 

“ Lady Judith was almost pleasant last night,” began ]\rrs. - 
Bajuiard. Then she grew red with vexation. “ Oh, Alice, 

I beg your pardon, she is yom aunt.” 

“ jVnd I am so undutiful a niece that I agree with you 
entirely. But she seemed to be inclined to be civil to every- 
bodj" yesterday, though she told me at once that I looked 
cold, that I was foolish to wear white when cverybod}" 
wanted a fire, that blush roses at this time of the year were 
ridiculous, and tliat she wondered my mother did not select 
my adornment with more sense.” 

“ Oh, and I thought you looked so well — only tired a little 
just at first. Then Lord Belton seemed to have raised your 
Epirits by his dinner-table talk.” 
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“ He said lie had never been at a pnhlic seho9] or at Ox- 
ford. "Wh}' didn't they send him somewhere?’’ 

‘‘He was a precious child — ^Ihcir only one. Nothing 
satislied them. But ho is not ignorant, and ho has very 
good abilities. lie is only backvr.-ird in solt'-conlidcnce, and 
that will come soon enough, lie is a very good boy, and he 
will be a bright, good man in live years’ time. lie is not 
learned and great al'tor his style, as Cecil Oarteray is, pr a 
man such as education, circumstances, and groat necessities 
make — lingo for instance. Neither is he lilce my husband. 
But then Lord Belton, is not called to live their lives ; he has 
his own character, which is a very able one, and he will 
adorn lus own life well, you will see.” 

“ You linow I never disparaged liim,” said Alice. 

“ No, my dear ; but I liked sajdng what I said, and so said 
it. Lady Judith has wanted him to many Letty. But then 
Lctty scorned him ; and it was wrong', and I scolded her. 
He could not help admiring hoi', of course. Now Lady 
Judith passes him over, and makes one wonder how an3’body 
can bear her — her "" 

“ Fickleness,” suggests Alice. 

“No, not fickleness. A person may bo tickle and not 
false. Fickleness may be an infirmity, but falsity is a crime. 
Evorj’’ one may bo true.” 

This was Mrs. Baj'iiard’s strong conviction. And she had 
a strong conviction also that Ladj'^ Judith was a thoroughly 
insincere woman — ^Icnowingly insincere ; insincere to serve 
her own puriioscs, and changeable for her oavii' ends, with 
the cruelty of malice, though she might only have acted 
from selfishness. 

“If everybody may be true, I think it must also be a 
crime to bo fickle.” 

“ No ; a fickle person is a person of weak judgment. 
■\Vhilo they like, they are true. Tliey would be true in liking 
pink better than any other colour, while they were looking 
at pink. They change and prefer blue. It is a weakness, 
and weaknesses are very mischievous. Never have aiything 
to do Avith fickle pcoiilc. Loneliness is better than a fickle 
Mend. Fickle people vex their neighbours, but false people 
spread devastation, and bring condemnation on them- 
selves.” 

“ I think it may be A'crj"" difficult to bo sincere,” said- Alice. 

“ Never difficult to you, dear girl,” said Mrs. Bajmard. 
“ But avoid all insincerity, ns you would aA'oid the plague. 
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On, (Icnr ! I have drop]icd my stitches again. No, yon need not 
do it.^ Tlfci'c is Lotty - and Cecil. I suppose they arc 
v.Mitjhing the fishing-hoats. How quiet it looks out there in 
i\\v bay I such a sleepy scene.'* 

"J’iicn Lotty came to the window, and sat down on the 
outside, and Alice thought 'svithin her heart that she 
had been insincere on the hridge-^niost boastfully, cruelly 
in>:nccrc — when she had told Hugo that she would not 
bi'Lalc her hcai-t if he loved Letty. And then she justified 
herself. “How could I have guessed that he would care so 
much, when he was gazing after the kingfisher?** And 
somehow she felt that she hated all kingfishers, and -won- 
dered why they had ever been made. 





CHAPTER XVn. 

COXSIDEKATIOX. 

The boolc of female logic is blotted over ’vs*itli tears ; and Justice 
in their courts is for ever in a passion. — TirA.CKEUAy. 

[H'ER Hng'O had told his disappointment to Colonel 
and l\Irs. Pcinvarno, he began to say to himself, 
“ AVhat next ?" 

He need not start for India for a year ; indeed, 
in England might safely be extended to rather 
more than that si)acc of time. Rnt as to living in the 
contimial presence of Alice PenM^arno, that ■was simply 
imi)ossible. lingo never for one moment doubted that lie 
had suffered himself to deceive himself, lie loved Alice so 
well that he could not blame her. It was far idcasantcr to 
blame himself. 

On returning from the dinner-party at Trcdcrriclc, he had 
gone to the smoking-room at Coombe, to join Colonel 
l^enwarnc, as was their freqncJit custom, in a lialf hour’s 
consumption of cigars. lie had not felt that he eared much 
for the ‘‘weed,*’ but he had a very strong feeling that he 
would not separate himself from the man whom he had 
loved all his life, and obeyed as if lie had been his father, 

AVhen ho entered the room Colonel Penwarne was already 
there, and his face lighted up with a glad welcome. 

I was just thiiilnng if you would come. That’s right,” 
he said. So they sat down and smoked. 

First of all, Hugo spoke of his lishing engagement with 
Sir. Baynard. 

“ Baynard’s an oxcollcnt man ” said Colonel Penwarne. . 

“Yes, how the village people like him ! They arc quite 
proud of him and Mrs, Baynard — ‘Miss Eleaiior as was’ — 
delight in hearing them say it. And — ‘ he’s a r ael gen elman. 
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ho i?,’ — to I can a^^'ce wtli all my hcaii; — Mian’cl an 

^*:n* like the best on ns-’ And tlicn old Gedds is grand in 
hU descriptions of tlic lady. ‘ A sweet chip out of the heart 
of the good old block. There was never any body who 
coTilcl beat the Goodman family, unless it was the Pemvariics. 
Bnt they were CA'cr friendly. They went ont together under 
Jung Charles, and are hearts of oak altogether V” 

Yes ; the \iilagc talk is very fine. They go on just as 
they did when I was a boy. Perliaps now old Davies is 
dead tlie talk may change.” 

'‘And thci'C arc a good many more people in the woidd 
than there used to be ; so I am informed at the blacksmith’s 
?In)p” said Hugo, with cpiict humour; “and mingling 
chronicles may get hard to keep.” 

Thou there was silence. Both of them felt that they had 
to say serious things before their cigars were out. 

MMien I come back from our fishing, I shall go to town,” 
said Hugo. “It’s best to be away just now.” 

“ What you do I will believe to be best,” said Colonel 
Penwarne. 

“ It U ])cst to got myself out of sight. Y'ou know I suffer. 
I can*t ludp suffering- I have thronm my life away. I liavo 
walccd in a dream, and I must get accustomed to the waking. 
You can have no idea how cast-away I feel.” 

“ I do not know wliat my wife and I may feel if we arc to 
lose you. I liavc watched your footsteps from then till 

“ Don f speak so. I don't want to be made soft-hearted.” 

“Try again, Hugo. Give— give his voice quite treni- 

bled ; lie loved tins young man so tnily, and liked to keep 
tins noble nature by his side— “give,” he said— “ give me 
anotlicr chance.” 

It •\vas a terrible way of potting it. It struck on lingo’s 
heart, and his answer came vciy gently from liis lips. 
• I here is nothing there to have, sir. Nothing that I want. 
^M1 the asking in the world won’t make what does notc.\-ist. 
■She schemed my manying Letty; told me I could como 
hack to her in the future if that did not do ; said that, if it 
fUd end in a marriage with Letty, she would not brealc licr 
heart. In fact, she did not hdieve me. >Shc could not belici-o 
what I told her of my love for her; how it had always been: 
how I had looked to nothing else but herself as my reward, 
to crown my life. I was quite plain with licr. But she had 
no comprehension of wliat I meant. And in that sense I say 
that she did not behove mo. There was nothing in her 
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O'svn heart to throw any light on what lunl been the life of 
mine. IIpw conld I a^^k her again? You knovr what I 
want. It is not there to have.*’ 

“ I suppose not,’’ said Colonel Penvrarne. 

am glad of these quiet moments,” Ilugo Avent on. 
•‘It was difficult to keep myself in order Avlicn I spoke to 
you this morning, I have thought of noihing else all day. 
So I think I Avill go to London. And perhaps on to Edin- 
burgh. I liaA^c ahvays wanted to go there. I may come 
back as I please, I suppose?” 

“ My dear boy, nothing parts 

“Well, then, I xcill come back before long. Before going 
north, perhaps. And that's enough to say noAv.” 

“ And I hope you have forgh'en Peter Drake,” said tho 
Colonel, Avith a droll face. 

“ Oh yes ; highly flattered. Pray say so, if you please, 
with my — ^I don't knoAV Avhat.” 

“ Take care. Perhaps I may.” 

Then they parted ; and the Colonel slept. But Hugo lay 
awake, Axxing himself, in spite of tho soothing influences to 
Avhicli he had been subjected for half the night. 

Tlicn came action, the best thing for any one in Hugo's 
circumstances ; and he got up early to join Mr. Baynard. 

When Alice found that she Avas not to see Hugo on that 
day, she felt more than ever that she Avas left stranded on 
life’s shore. It was a strange, almost an unendurable 
feeling. She had determined the day before to speak to 
Hugo. She had not made up her mind as to Avhat she 
should say, but she had a clear certainly in lier mind that, 
after a fcAv Avords, things Avould get right. In her eyes ho 
had already proved himself suflicicnlly by liis state of serious 
despair. That his state Avas serious slie icncAv, from her 
father’s manner to her ; and despair was the true name, read 
by the light of her mother’s countenance, for his disappoint- 
ment. But she never doubted her poAver to put it right. 
She was beginning to repent, and Avhen she lay doAvn to 
rest she had been A'cry angiy Avith herself, and longing to 
make reparation. 

But, it Avas dreadful, after this determination to set things 
right, someliOAv, not to see Hugo. It was heart-breaking*, 
alter all this misery and humiliation, to find Hugo gone, 
never to be able to get a chance of siicaking to him — it 
frightened her. No other Avord could express her state of 
mind. She stood still, scared, asking of herself, Avhat haAm 
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I done ? Her eyes 'v\xre ahvays filling with teats. As to 
living in uncertainty ahont Hugo’s retiirn, she really couldn't, 
so she set off walking to the Vicarage, and there learnt the 
circumstances of i\Ir. Baynard’s departure, and the possi- 
bilities that would rule the term of his absence. Of course 
Hugo would stay as long as Mr. Baynard stayed. A day of 
rain — a promise of uncommon success — any fact or any 
fancy might keej;) them to the end of the week. It put her 
into a x3assion of irritation to think what mere trifles were 
racking her life — ^lier poor clouded life — ^making miserable 
her wretched, repentant, frightened heart. It might never 
come right now — never ; and all because time was passing ; 
and a stupid boy, like silly little Joe, and a drive on a fine 
day, and a foolish mania for pink- spotted trout, were com- 
bining to dex)rivc her of the opportunity ou which all her 
future depended. 

“ Eustace will be here on Friday night, or very early on 
Satoday morning at the very latest,” her friend had said ; 
and with such news Alice was obliged to rest contented. 

Mr. Baj’nard was all that the villagers described him to 
bo, and he was possessed of the kindest and largest of hearts. 
His activity of body was almost unconti’ollablc. He was 
always doiinj. It suited the taste of those among whom ho 
lived. He was a man who did not know fear in his heart, 
nor fatigue in his body; and ho was bright in manners, and 
handsome in face. Tlie best of liusbands and fathers ; 
living in a lovely house, with a very loretty wife, and a wcll- 
filled purse. Blessings had been raining dovui on Eustace 
Baynard prettj’’* steadily all his life; anditwasliis nature 
to look around for those who might like io “ go shares,” 
There was no possibility of his enjoying anjdhing by himself. 
So the idea of Hugo, under the pressure of any conceivable 
circumstances short of fire, su'ord or sudden death, leaving 
him, to return by himself, was quite inadmissible. 

Alice therefore sat very still, sx)caking to her own heart 
— ‘‘ Kobody knows when I may see him again. After many 
days to speak will be impossible. How different it would 
have been if I could have seen him for five minutes before 
lie went by himself to Trcderrick.” And then — “ He never 
spoke to me all the evening. Xever wondered vdiy I could 
not sing. Talked to Lett^v’ Then she waked up to Mri^ 
Baynard sajing, “ How well Hugo’s voice goes with your 
mothers.” And she could scarcely command her voice to 
sav, “ Yes.” 

n 2 
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Letty came in, and Cecil Cartcray came immediately after 
liei’. TJiey all talked tog-ether, and Sirs. Baynard again 
mastered the mystciy of the difficult knitting. 

“It is not too -warm for a -vralk. Shall vro all go np to 
the do-wns ? There -will bo a line breeze there, and a lovely 
view ; the horizon is very clear to-day, after tlic thnnder- 
sho-wer last evening.” 

Letty said she could not go — she must return to Tre- 
tleiTick. She began to say “ good-bye.” 

“ I will go with you to the entrance-gate,” said Cecil. 

It seemed to be only a necessary i)oliteness. Iso one said 
anything. Then SIi’s. Baj-nard and Alice were left alone. 

“I am very glad that you and Letty take to each other. 
It uscd to be rather stiff work when jmu were children. 
Sliss Teague was stiff for you, not im 2 )ropcrly, and Lady 
Judith stiff for herself.” 

“But Uncle Drake always did his best. Even then I 
used to know that. Letty was a .silent, watchful sort of 
child ; I did not know her then. Afterwards, when I joined 
my parents in India, I almost forgot her. ]\Iy mother used 
to write to Uncle Peter, but he seldom mentioned Letty in 
his ansAvers. He used to speak of the boy Avho died. 'When 
we came home, therefore, it Avas like making a neAv acquaint- 
ance. To see Lett}', liOAVCA'er, Avas to like her. I think her a 
very interesting character — not at all like other people.” 

“ Her circumstances liaA^e been unlike other peojAle’s. She 
was forgotten Avliile her brother lived. She Avas an odd, 
silent, beautiful, self-sufficing child. That Avas all Avrong, 
you knoAV. "When the boy died, I think Lady Judith almost 
loathed Lett3\ I have heard her say passionate Avords as 
to her loss, and her Avondcr AA'hy, if one was to go, it couldn’t 
have been the girl. But still, at first, in her sorroAV, I felt 
kindly to her. I kneAA', or thought 1 kncAA', AAdiat that soitoav 
AA'as. I said something once, and, oh! Alice, she — she 
smiled; I neA'er got oA'cr that. Ho look CA'cr before con- 
A’-eyed sAXch an idea of Avhat the concentrated essence of 
pride and imiAortinence might be. It Avas too insulting, too 
liarroAving. Lady Judith would and will stand alone. . Even 
a mother’s love must be a thing of loneliness AA'itli her. But 
really I ought not — she is your atmt. I am ahvays behaving 
ill. Please don’t bo injured by my company, my dear.” 

“ I am not likely to suffer. Hugo and I can’t help being 
saucy over Lady Judith. She is as odd and inconsistent in 
her treatment of him as of every one else.” 
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All that Avill ccasc now. She has fixed on him for Letty 
They talk of it. ]\Ir. Drake would never have said a word 
on the subject if his wife had not consented. And I should 
bo so glad of a little happiness for Letty, There is^ a 
strange difference between you two girls. You are in- 
dependent of outside pleasui'es, and so is she ; but you have 
had too much, and she too little. You are independent 
because you are never likely to get anything better than 
yoiu' daily food ; she is independent because she has learnt 
to live upon nothing.” 

“ Oh ! Uncle Peter’s love is great, How can you talk of 
nothing 

“ The power of loving, the delight in being loved,^ comes 
to us througli mothers. A girl loved by a father is only 
half taught, and destitute of all knowledge of the depths of 
a woman’s heart. A girl can’t measure her own heart; and 
she is only a girl. But if she has a mother, a loving mother, 
who is also a loving wife, she has a wholesome knowledge 
of what love is, and may very naturally have a wholesome 
ambition to be in another home what her mother is in hers. 
But, poor Letty, poor dear Letty I— Lady Judith is not only 
unmotherly, she is unnaturah It makes me shiver to hear 
and see her scorn for ]\Ii\ Drake’s care over Letty, I have 
beheld her drive the girl away from her; and she has 
treated ]\Ir. Drake with contempt before the girl’s eyes. 
Letty’s life has been a cruel experience. I vdsh she had a 
home of her own ; and the only subject since the boy’s death 
on which ]\Ii\ Drake and his wife have agreed, is that they 
should like her to many Hugo. I always praise her to 
Hugo. I gave a last charge to Eustace to do his best in 
that matter, if any proper occasion came. It is the only 
love affair I ever tried to help on. Everybody ought to 
like it.” 

It seemed to Alice as if she were freezing where she sat. 
Her words to Miss Teague came back to her, and ]\Iiss 
Teague’s answer. She had said that Letty should have 
her chance, and she had had a rebuke; but she had said it 
for her own purposes, never really believing in Letty’s 
success, but only in her OAvn triumph. 

She felt as if a stone had been suddenly set rolling, and 
ns if she had lost the one, the only opportunity that ever 
could be hers of stopping it. 

She liad once heard some one say that men’s hearts were 
often easily caught on the rebound; that, after ap uu- 
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expcclccl havcl hii, tlicy often fell back •\vitli force into tlie 
iiaiul that clianec held out. Slie had certainly lost Hu^’o. 

>Slie sat, liardly able to conceal her treinblin.". “ I 
am ft-oing to be ill, as I was yesterday at breakfast,” she 
said to herself, in great alarm. But she contrived to get 
up, and say that she oiigdit to go. “ Oh, yes, please. Before 

Mr. Oarteray comes back, or he will have to take me homo 
too.’ 

Mrs. Baynard laughed, and then let her go. 

“She is a very charming girl, and, in her own way, 
almost as beautiful as Betty.” She delivered this opinion 
• to Cecil when he returned, and he agreed with her 
cordially. 

f 3 ears of her life, Alice kept a vivid recollection 

ol this morning at the Vicarage, when she had first found 
out that the idea of P^igo marrying Lettj’ was an idea that 
iiiid got bejoiid the mind of L'nclc Peter and the audience 
loiiiiu llicii OM 11 lirCtilvftist-l'iiljiG. It luicl gTowii in n. few 
hours into the proportions of a recoa-nised good— a thiii^- 
for people outside their own homo to talk of and hope for, 
and to help on if they could. It had all, only tlie day before, 
been placed in her hands to change, and to'gatlicr into her 
own power for ever ; and now it was already a tiling that 
her hands were too weak to grasp ; and it had got to bo 
more than she could hold. One moment of iiroud trifliii"' 
yith a solemn thing had done it. Half-a-dozen insincere 
sentences liad changed her life. 

V as I insincere ?” So, as she wallced home, vVlicc went 
on with her self-examination. “ 'Was I insincere ? I said 
to Miss Teague that I knew my own nature; that if he did 
not prove himself in this trial, I should never believe. Was 
I true ?” 

She gave the judgment against herself, vdth bitter up- 
braidings. “ What right had I ? Vhiat right had I ?” Over 
and over again she told herself she had had no right to 
dictate terms to a man such as Hugo Penwarne. Terms 
imply suspicion ; suspicion, possible falsity. Oh ! horrible 
Hugo fiilse !— Hugo, whom she had known literally all her 
life ! 

She went unseen to her room. She stayed there the 
greater part of the day. She blessed Marian Teague for 
coming m the evening ; and she went to bed earlv, with a 
nervous headache. 

“ She was not well last night.” said her mother, » There 
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^vas a siulclcn cliango of weather— there was thunder in the 
air.’’ 

But ]\Iarian Teague looked grave and feared, and went 
very near to guessing the truth. 

'Undoubtedly Hugo’s disappointment had been at once 
great and coini)lcte. He had had no other purpose 
throughout his manhood than to make Alice liis wife. His 
meaning had been so clear, so enduring, and so always in 
the front, as it were, that for others not to know it had 
been impossible. They had known it. Ignorance certainly 
Alice could not have i)leadcd; and Hugo remembered, with 
something of bitterness, that she had not attempted to 
plead it. Colonel Peiiwarne had always known Avhat Hugo’s 
feelings were. He had helped to bring him up in the idea. 
It had been acknowledged and respected always, though he 
had never been made to feel that he was in bondage to it, 

]\Irs. Penwarne had known and lovingly accepted Hugo’s 
life-long homage to her child. When Colonel Penwarne, a 
short time before, had spoken of it to her, and proposed 
speaking to Hugo, she had prevented anything being done, 
not because she doubted Hugo, nor, indeed, Alice either, but 
because she would have her child make sure of his still 
being her choice now, amidst changed scenes and ncAV 
surroundings. She never doubted how it would be in tlie 
end; she only wanted the perfect satisfaction that would 
gi’ow out of events being allowed to take their natural 
course. And, in truth, when Hugo told her that he had 
been refused, that Alice had no such deep worshipping love 
for him as he had for her, she was shocked — grieved, too ; 
but most of all, deeply shocked. 

Hugo’s question — “ AWiy did she accept all my life, if this 
was to be the end?” could find no ansAver. Hugo had been 
a man Avith a meaning. Had Alice liA'cd AAdthoiAt a meaning? 
Had she played Avith a good man’s life, as a mouse is played 
Avith by its Avell-fed tormentor, a happy, home-loving cat? 

And so Hugo Avent off Avith liis friend, feeling^ that the 
one great thing that he had been meaning* all his life had 
• shrivelled up, and Avas gone, like a piece of burnt paper, 
lid felt as one Avatching it, as spark after spark lighted up, 
just to shoAV him the general blanlc, and then spark after 
spark died out. So he Avondered and Avatched, past happy 
moments brightening up — dying out ; but he Avas left 
Avithout his story. Alice had dcsti-oyed it ; the meaning 
Avas lost, and the thing no longer Avas. A vexed memory 
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alone remained. And Alice, because sixteen miles of u'ood 
and u'astc lay between bcautiFiil Coombe and the trout-filled 
water-pits on Rlniby Moor, wept herself ill in a passion of 
annoyance, and yet took comfort from a determination to 
seize the earliest possible 'moment, and sjoeak to Hugo the 
instant he returned. The question what she should say 
never occurred to hei\ Surely the time had not gone for 
ever when a smile could bring him to her side — ^^vhen one 
ificasant, playful word would be enough to reopen the great 
question, and give life back into her hands once more! 
Then she would speak — then she Avould say — “ Oh but I 
am not at all the wise woman I pretended to be. If you 

love Letty, I shall die.” Then he So the book of life 

lay open, and Alice wrote. 




CHAPTER XVm. 

HELPI^"G ON. 

But Oswald never knew those ancient laws, 

The awe that heaut}^ does in lovers breathe, 

Those short-breathed fears and paleness it does cause, 

When in a doubtful brow their doom they read, 

UGO PENWARNE had followed his fishing fortlio 
three days’ stay at the Travellers’ Rest as 
energetically as for the space of three minutes on 
the bridge in the midst of his love-making, he had 
pursued with liis eyes the flight of the kingfisher. He was 
a man of action as well as of meaning. Such arc always the 
best kind of men. ^yith him love would ride life, not he life. 
The loss of Alice’s love— if that can be called loss to him 
who has convinced himself that he never ^ had it — might 
change life, but no loss that life could bring would make 
him less than a man— and a very strong man too. 

He had, by the time he was driving home 'with Blr. 
Baynard, turned the trouble over and over, held it in every 
ligiit, and examined it in all possible ways. His verdict 
was that he had been mistaken. “ She is the best girl in the 
world. She is as true as the sun, and as transparent as the 
light. She has alwaj^s loved mo in^ a dear, fond, sisterly 
way. She would even marry me, if cither I could not bring 
up my courage to ask Letty, or if that young lady refused 
me. She would even many me ! Yes, even that ! Because 
she has so good an opinion of my character in general, and 
myself in particular — because she likes my histoiy, and has 
hoped and feared over my life ; and had sensations of honour 
and glory coming to her and liers, tlirough my good luck or 
successes. Yes; she is the best girl in the world, but 57:e 
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does not love me ! xinrl J? I have cared for no one Init Alice. 
I can’t do -svitli less than a jnst exchange. Ileartibr lieart. 
Poor Alice ! Poor me ! AYhat a life avo might have liad ! 
She little guesses hoAV I loved her — ^liov I could huA'e given 
her a man’s best Avorship all the days of my life — or hers ; 
no, there is no question of her life. If she Avero to go first, 
I should AA'orship her still. But noA\’, A\’hat next ? Clearly 
I had better be off.” 

So far he had got as he drove home AA'ith Sir. Baj-nard. 

Inoav, the drive being just a iittle too long for their horse 
to take it comfortably Avuthout baiting, it Avas Mr. Baynard’s 
custom on these excursions to rest for a short time at a 
Avayside place of entertainment for man and beast, Avliich 
stood conA^eniently just about half the distance betAA'-een 
Phuby Moor and the A'illage of Trederrick. lllule thus 
resting, he and Hugo sti’olled UAA'ay to a granite tor Avhich 
rose Aip majestically across the uncultivated laud ; and there, 
after a little AA'andering oA'er the stones so strangelj^ poised, 
and the hollow basins, large and small, made by the rain 
through centuries of uncounted time, they found a resting^ 
place ; and, AA’ith their backs against the granite Avarmed by 
tjie sun, a6d their feet among dry moss and springing heath, 
they began to tallc. 

Iilr. Ba3mard had been quite AAulling to obey liis AAdfe’s 
injunction and “help on” any liking that might exist in 
Hugo’s breast for Betty. But the injxxnction had been giA’en 
before it had been knoAxm that Joe AA’as to be one of the 
pai’ty, and occupy the back seat in the ponj’-cai’riage. lie 
had not foi’gotten the sxxbject. But he had had no chance 
of speaking xipon it. 

Noav, however, the oixportunitj’’ had come, and the present 
time ^seemed to be an eminently fixvoxxrable moment for 
such a, discussion as he anticipated. 

“ Hugo, I am more than ten years older than you are ” 

“ TAvelve,” said Hugo ; “ Pm txventj'-eight.” 

“ Exactly. I was married at tAvent 3 ’’-foixr.” 

“ That Avas luck, I shoxxld saj'. Very W marry so soon, 
and generallj’' I should say it Avas too soon. Of coxxi’se, if a 
man is in love, and in love AA’ith sxxch a woman as JIi’s. Baj"- 
nard, the sooner he does it the bettei-. He can’t improve on 
that luck. Ho had better therefore win the game Avhen he can.” 

“ At twenty-eight, every man in an independent position 
should think of marriage. As a general rxile, I mean, of 
course.” 
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“I M'ondcr if I am imlcpcncleut,'* said ITug*o, Idckiug oil’ a 
inagniliccut piece of moss with the tip of his heavy boot, and 
inriking- a foot-bull of it. 

Don’t g'o out to India again unsettled on the subject of a 
wife.” 

Lest, on coming- home, I should fare like the *’ and 

Hugo began to sing — 

‘ late Governor of Trin com alee ; 

Yellow were his guineas and so were his cheeks, 

And he would not do for me.* '* 

“ I tliink you might marry Letty Drake,” said Mr. Bay- 
nard. 

And possess myself of all my great-great-grandmother's 
vast estates. But before doing that I shall have to kill 
Colonel Pemvarne; and what would become of the world 
after that ? Ho is the best man in it. It would have to be 
given up, in ]\Irs. Ferris's sense — ‘ All, Captain, I gie’d up 
the world long ago. It's a bad work-’ous lot.’ ” 

“ Colonel Penwarne, in the natural order of things, will 
die before jMr. Drake, on which it will all be Letty's.” 

‘‘Colonel Penwarne will live for ever. He is made of 
pure gold, and no material wears so long, or kcqis its A'aluc 
so perfectly.” 

“ Then your marriage with Letty would be but a decent 
way of re- endowing her with her father's lands.” 

“ I’herc is something in that, certainly,” sfiid Hugo. “ But 
I think Colonel Penwarne could give it back to her without 
the ceremony of any human sacrifice. It's a style of wor- 
ship which I believe never commends itself to the victim.” 

“ But Letty would not accept of so great a gift from any 
one.” 

“ Then she would, in refusing, have her own way ; which 
is what she would prefer to all the world.” 

“ You won't he serious.” said Mr. Baynard. 

, “ I v'on’t be sold,” said Hugo. Whereupon that conversa- 

tion ceased, and when ]\Ii', Bajmard got home he could not 
say for certain whether ho had “ helped on” the matter in 
liand or not. 

AVhen Hugo got hack to Coonihe it was about six o'clock 
in the evening. He found Colonel and Sirs. Penwarne in 
the drawing-room; Alice was in the adjoining room waiting 
her opportunity, and the door between the rooms was open. 

“ Lord Belton has been here,” said jili-s. Penwarne. “ He 
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a note from Tredcrriclc. Thej' Avant you to (lino 

tlierc.” 

Hug'o took up tlic invitation, 'whicli Avas addressed to liiin 
in Lady Judith’s liand-Avriting-. 

Not to tliinlc at sueh a moment of the eonversation with 
Mr. Baynard was, of eourse, impossible. It was a A'cry civil 
little note. It said that a few friends — gentlemen — ^^vcre 
to drive there. “Belton had met two of his acquaintances 
on a tour, and they were coming over from Newton. Would 
Captain Penwarno join the party thus unceremoniously 
brought together ?” 

“ I suf)pose I must go. I can’t plead as an excuse my 
fiitiguc after the fishing.” 

“ We accepted it for you,” said Jfrs. Penwarne. 

_ “ Write a note, and let James go down the crag-path with 
it,” said the Colonel, whose natural gifts of order and 
accuracy were felt in every detail of life. 

So Hugo wrote to “ Dear Lady Judith,” and said that ho 
would wait upon her ; and that he sent trout from the ponds 
on Plmby j\Ioor caught that morning. He hurried out of 
the room. Alice heard him go ; heard the door shut, and 
shivered. It had been all right onlj^ on the Monday of that 
week. On that day Hugo had taken her down the crag- 
path, when they had passed Letty’s timorous footsteps, and 
stood waiting for her in the road below. Now it was 
Friday, and how much had passed away from her ! How 
greatly had life changed ! Hugo was no longer her own 
property, and she herself had bid him go. There Alice sat 
in the changing light, for “ the moon was up, and j'ct it ivas 
not night,” and she Avatched the quietness of evening come 
down ujion the outside world, which grew still, clear in 
every outline, and dense in the blackening shade. There 
Avill not bo time to see him before he goes, she feels. 

The soft air Avliispercd among the shrubs. She listened 
to the strong-throated thrush, that gai'e forth sudden bursts 
of Avarbling notes, and dropped as suddenly into silence 
again ; and uji from the thickets of foliage and flowers came 
the scents that are ncA'^er known to-day, but walk like spirits 
through the night air, and Iira’o a Avonder and a sAveetness 
of their OAvn. She hardly kneAV hoAV long she stajmd in this < 
state of speechless Avatching. She was roused by the sound 
of Avhcels, and then a carriage Avas driven to the door,’ and 
Hugo’s voice Avas heard, “Good night— good night! I 
shall not bo late,” <= o 
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He never said, as lie “would once liavc said, “ WHicrc is 
Alice No one spoke her name. Slie had passed out of 
his life, surely' ; and the loneliness of her state forced itself 
on her once morc-^so sadly that she sat down and a^aiu 
she ivept. Tlien very quietly she went away by the door 
tliaf led to the staircase, and got into the shelter of her 
own room and began to dress for dinner. 

The maid-servant was there, and so, happily, Alice was 
prevented from indulging in the weakening luxury of s elf- 
pi tj*. Her own story, such as she had made it for herself, 
had begun to come to her filled with sadness. It was al- 
most impossible to think of it without tears. It was a grief 
not at all the more easy to bear because she had hcrselt 
created it. Tiicre lay her life, like a beautiful blossom 
broken, or a treasure cast aside. IMiat could she do ? 

It had once occfiirrcd to her that she would tell her mother 
the whole truth; but calm consideration assured her that 
this would onlj’’ bo adding woo to woe. It was a ease in 
wliich no good could possibly come from a coiifcssion so 
humiliating. She must suffer and wait. If Hugo ever 
came to her again, oh ! he should be doubly crowned ! Then 
—only then— and to him— only to liirn— she could tell all, 
and she would toll it. For the time, all pride and displea- 
sure Iiad gone out of her heart, and so she clothed herself 
in humility, and went down to her fatlier and mother, who 
thouglit her looking all that coxild be desired, and made 
great acts of self-sacrifice for her sake, giving up their long- 
cherished hope about Hugo, and vowing that she should 
neither bo annoyed by liis presence, nor troubled by recol- 
lections of what had passed, if they could prevent it. _ 

And so Hugo dined at Tredcrrick, and looked with an 
amused soldi of admiration at Letty. And Letty — always 
remembering how her uncle, Colonel Pen warn c, had spoken 
toiler that day upon the lawn at Coomhe — was very glad 
to sec him again, delighted to observe her mothcris gracious 
ways to him, and glad, with a vciy deep-seated pleasure, to 
SCO her father’s aiiproval. She was obeying Colonel Pen- 
warnc — she was setting the example of lildng Hugo. 

Hugo thought her lovelier than ever. 

She was dressed in a pale, violct-colourccl, gleaming silk, 
and she had green violet-loaves among the masses of lior 
davlv-ln-own hair. IVIr, Baynard was there, and thought 
that things were being “ liclpcd on” vciy satisraetorily. 

Lady Judith did the amiahlc to Hugo in a way quite 
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tiniisiial to licv. IIg received it all as a raattcr of course, 
onl.y saying in liis heart, vdicrc the nioniories of fornicr 
systems of rciiression lived in unfading* freshness, that slic 
"svas a terrible humbug. 

“AVliat can be the matter nov"?'’ Avas his inquiry of his 
own intelligence. What can all this civility bo about? — 
wliat has produced it ? It can’t have been the trout 

Hugo never dwelt long on any interior inquiries. Wonder- 
land liad very little interest for him. To slay the giants, 
strangle the impossible creatures, and walk foilh into 
common life, was the first instinct of his nature — a form of 
self-preservation greatly to be recommended. lie forthwith 
left Lady Judith’s untranslatable smiles for Letty’s pleasant 
words. He sang* songs witli Sophy Ccresoau, and talked 
musical talk with her in a dutiful way; he even listened to 
Lord Belton’s rhapsodies about Alice, for he thought the 
youth in the right, and it was not a way of his to stop the 
utterance of any words of justice and truth, unless too 
utterly out of place. There was nothing out ol* place in 
praising the niece in the uncle’s honse. “ And then avo are 
a kind of cousins, you kuoAV,” said his lordshii'), in uuasked- 
for Aundication of himself. 

‘‘And Avc are kind of cousins all round, I belicA'c,” said 
Sophy Ocrcsoau saucily — “is it not so, Captain PenAvarne ?” 

But Captain PenAvarnc Avas ready AAitli liis ansAver — 
„ Alas ! Uliss Cercsoau, that I should be nothing to j’oii!” 

“ Oh ! I forgot ; but avc are such a family party.” 

Hugo Avalkcd off to talk to Mr. Drake. " 

Ho felt that his welcome liad sbmetliing impressive in it. 
T?or a moment he felt aAvlcAvard. But Pel or Dralcc Avas 
really a man Avho neA^cr fiiiled in being as agreeable as he 
intended to be. lingo scarcely left him after his conA'crsation 
began till it Avas time to leaA^o the house. But before lie 
went ho had almost promised Sir Henry ToAvers, Lord Belton’s 
friend and distant relath'e, one of the two tourists that day 
found at NeAvton, and a member of the Alpine Club, tliat he 
Avould join him in a continental tour toAvards the end of 
the summer. Such a prosiiect seemed to suit Hugo’s circuin 
stances 'vevj well. 

“ I need not go unless I like it,” he meditated, as ho Avent 
back to Coombe, “ and it is a natural sort of thing to do— a 
good reason for absence. I am Amry glad I aa^^" ?y.ked to 
Trederrick to-night.” ' 




CHAPTER XIX. 

rOOKnSTG FACTS IN' THE FACE. 

Then both agree in one, 

Sorrow doth hate 
To have a mate ; 

True griefo is still alone. — ^B rowne. 

HE next morning at breakfast Alice and ho met, 
not having seen each other since Tuesday’s dinner- 
pai*ty. lie spoke of the vciy pleasant evening he 
I had had, and said he was going to repent at 
leisure of all e^dl uttered or thought of, from his childhood 
upwards, in respect of Lady Judith, 

Sirs. Penwarne said she was very glad ; but when he spoke 
of her brother, he grew eloquent. ^ He ought to bo seen 
among men. He is not himself Avith ladies. I never knew 
him properly till last night.” 

“ Thank you, Hugo. Islj brother is really a very gifted 
man,” said Mrs. Penwarne, quietly ; and then she and her 
husband loolced at each other. They both knew why lsh\ 
Drake had been so marked in his attentions to Hugo, though 
that young man liimsclf, in the absorbing business of the 
breakfast-table, never seemed to tliink of any x^ossiblo 
motives in connection with himself. 

“ I am going to London, you know,” was the next of Hugo’s 
utterances. 

“ Yes,” was said gravely enough by Colonel Penwarne. 

“ I am going to Exeter this afternoon. I shall hear the 
anthem in the cathedral to-morrow. I shall get to Jjondon 
IMonday mormng. jMay I dine at luncheon V And wliat 
commissions can I do ? I feel equal to any tiling. I am 
going now to say ‘good-bye’ to j\Iiss Teague. 1 maybe 
away a month. All letters can be directed to the Club.” 
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The only comfort Alice liacl liad for the ^vock -^vas in fine 
sort of Imrriecl 'svay in ■svhich Hugo, between the morsels of 
toast and trout, had uttered these sentences. TJio comfort 
was small; but hungry souls do not despise small comforts, 
and a very hungry soul was Alice Pemvarne's. 

She said nothing. Her father and mother were speaking ; , 
but she had no interest in their words. Were the days gone i'^ 
when Hugo would have said, as a matter of course, “ Come, ^ 
Alice, make haste, imt on your hat and come too.” 

Great changes are always shown by small things. ’ 
Because they are great, they affect all life, even to its 
minutest trifles. Once more, very sharply woxinding it, there 
dropped into Alice’s heart the knowledge that Hugo was 
lost. 

In another minute he was going past the window, never 
shunning the walk where, beneath his footsteps, she had 
flung down liis life and her oxvn. Ho was singing, thought- 
lessly, as she believed ; and she hurried away in sclf-tor- 
menting bitterness. “ Perhaps, if he sees the kingfisher from 
the bridge, he may think of me.” 

“ Wliat on earth is the matter now?” With such an out- " 
spoken, abrupt inquiry did Captain Penwarnc announce his 
entrance into ]\Iiss Teague’s morning rooin.^ 

There the beloved lady sat in serene hcanty of dross and 
countenance, and before her stood Joe Graham, arrayed in 
a pure white linen garment, used both for cleanliucss and 
coolness, with his hands bcliind him, saying after her the 
verb “ to in Prcnch. 

“Joe is to learn French. When he goes to Canada, ho 
will find a French aunt and cousins who speak that language 
as well as English. I discovered the other da^' that his 
mother expended a great deal of strength unnecessarily in 
trying to teach him, so I undertook to teach him in less 
time, and without any trouble. He is very good,” said ^liss 
Teague, apixrovingly ; “and though he had only had one 
lesson from me before he went to Kliuhy Moor, he can now 
tell me the French for liorsc^ carriage^ and quantities of 
other things.” 

As kliss Tcagiie had spoken each word, Joe had shouted 
out the French with great distinctness. “ And how did you ^ 
learn them?” asked Hugo. 

“ IMy mother tauglit me last evening. I Icnow one hundred 
and ten words ” said Joe, in triumph. “ I shall speak pretty 
decent when I know three hundred.” 
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That’s new !” exclaimed Hugo. ‘‘ Wlien will this lesson 
be ovtir?'’ 

‘•It is over now.” On wliicli Joe, with a bow, departed. 

“ Come and gossip, Nanny Teague.” 

Tjic lady smiled. “In my regular life tliis hour on a fine 
morning belongs to the sands.” 

“ Delightful ! Do you go bj’’ the orchard ?” so they si rol 1 ed 
away by the hedge-side, where the eolumbiiies grew, and 
the self-sown Canterbury bells Avere beginning to make the 
Avorld more ga5^ 

Hugo helped !Miss Teague over the huge stones that had 
to bo passed after getting over the stile in the lane Avliich 
led from the orchard to the shingle. Then, in a minute or 
two, their feet Avere on the sands. The tide Avas out ; the 
morning Avas still and warm; the soft murmurs of the 
distant AvaA^es Avero heard in the pleasant silence, and 
jMiss Teague said — “Turn to the right. My morning 
seat is in the shelter of that great rock. I can look 
doAvn the sands and see the Avdiole stretch of coast fi'ora 
there.” 

So they Avent to the upstanding, dark rock that jutted out 
from the precipitous clih', round Avliose solid base the avua'Cs 
had circled through unreckoned time, and made little caA'erns 
and benches and canopied seats. 

“I have been vexed,” said Hugo, as soon as theyAvero 
.‘^eated in the Avarm shelter commanding the long roach of 
sand and coast. 

It was so like himself in his boyhood to say this ; his 
manner Avas so much the manner of the child who had come 
in penitence, grief, and perfect honesty, to her Avith the 
Avords “ I liaA'e been naughty” on liis lips, that she could not 
help smiling. 

“ Wliat does that mean, Htigo ?” 

“ I can’t explain. Besides, of conrse, Alice has told you. 
I have been A’cxed. I liaA'e suffered a cruel awakening. 
And I can't talk about it.” 

“ You are here to talk, surely !” 

“Alice must have told you?” 

“ Yes ; Alice told me.” 

“ Y"ell, then, that’s enough.” 

“ As you j)lcaso.” 

“Pray don't be cross ” said Hugo. 

“ I Avon't be cross ; but I may be curious. If you arc not 
going to talk, Avhy are you here?” 
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to tell yon. Jlavc I not always toW you cvory^ 

1 oin.!;*?*’ 

No. You never iold me you IoatiI Alice/’ 

Then in licr heart she felt tliat if he had really loxod Alice, 
lie certainly would have (old it. lie Avas tlie sort of lover 
Avho Avould most sundy rccyairc a gossip, inul that gossip 
Avould have been herself. 

“But was I wrong' to be silent? Did not everybody 
hnoAV? Did not she knoAv?'’ lie ashed. ‘•'Wliero u'onld 
hare been the manliness, (he wisdom, even the ])ro]u*ie(y, 
circumstanced as I was, of lilling up a girl's mind Avitli 
thoughts of loA'c, and her time with perpelual loA'c-mahing? 
I respected her too much. Slic is not yet nineteen. I 
respected her too much, 1 .say, and I could not repent of 

‘'I never said a Avord of your being Avrong. Ifugo/’ 

“Y'liat did you mean, (hen?’' 

‘‘I moan (hat men Inwe a great ad.A’antago over Avomenin 
these aflairs. A man. if he be honest, hnoAvs his own 
meaning from (he heginnhig; a Avoman is igaiofant. ]f she 
he dillidcnt, she shrinks from OA’cr-ra(ing (he Auduc of lu‘s 
attentions. She fears ; she never realizes ; it is always more 
of fear lest he -should liaA'e no meaning, than hope that ho 
may mean the most 

“ But Avhen a man speaks she knows.’^ 

!Miss Teague sighed, “I haA'c no more to say than that 
Avhich my general statement conlains,” she said, 

Alice is one of the best Avomen in the world. I am sure 
she thoroughly likes and respects me. I am nevertheless 
noAv cruelly Avidc-awakc. I can't say any more. I oiily 
liaA'c said (his because I will not, if I can help i(, huA’c any- 
thing interfere with our friendship — ^Avliich is oily a poor 
AVord for Avhat I feel for you; let me correct it — our love.'’ 

“ Indeed, 1 Ioa'c you, Hugo. And as to your love for mo, 
thank you for it, my dear/’ 

‘‘ Aud now I am going to keep out of sight for aAvhile?’’ 

“ AVI 1 ere are you going 

“ To London. I start (o-night. T am going to say g'ond- 
byc at Trederrick. Shall I help you oA'cr the big stones?*’ 

“ No. I stay here for an hour. Hugo, do you see the 
footsteps V’ 

“On the sand? Yes; I haA’c been gazing at them all 
the time. AVljat a number !*’ 

“They are made by the people M'ho work at the mines; 
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hj those, too, 'who como to the for tea, sugar, to- 

luiceo, and all the things wo are licensed to sell. Do yon 
know that I recognize the different footsteps, as I sec them 
for days together, with intervals betAveen, Avhen the tide is 
high, and the miners go by the way across the doAvn. Little 
Joe used to dance in among them before tlie last high tides 
at their morning hour. Ever since his mother got Avorse, 
ho has been Avith hei\ His last footsteps AA'cre ten days 
ago. When she dies, he Avill go to Canada. I shall never 
sec his steps among those of the croAvd any more. I am 
got to be a moralizing old Avonian. Let notliing take your 
footsteps out of our — ^my — Alice's life.” 

“ But she has wallccd herself out of mine.” 

Then ho left her, after a Avord or tAvo of pleasant good- 
bye. He left her by the wide Aullage road that came straight 
doAvn to the beach. Ho Avalked up, speaking Avords ol 
greeting to the men, AAuth smiles for the Avomen, and a gay 
laugh for the children whom he came upon on his Avay. 
Tlien ho turned to the right, going up the road to Trc- 
dcrrick, that years before had felt jMiss Teague’s hurrying 
feet as she went quicklj^ down the slope, and made her Avay 
to Desiree d’Antoine. 

Hugo reached tlic house by the terrace that lay Ica^cI in 
the sunshine, and leaning against the parapet Avail that 
formed the fence against the steep slope of floAvering shrubs, 
he saAV Lady Juditli, with a parasol, to shield her head, 
Avhicli had only a lace ca]} upon it, from the heat, and 
holding a book in her hand. 

She put the book on the wall Avhile she held out her hand 
to lingo. ^ I am glad to see a’ou again,” she said. “ Will 
you go into the house ?” 

“ iso ; I need not take you in. I only came to say T start 
to-night for toAvn. I shall be aAvay for a foAV Aveeks, that’s 
all,” lie said, carelessly. 

We are going up after the Dpihams are gone,” she said. 
“jMind you come to see us.” 

“I Avill come, certainly.” Then Hugo looked at the book 
before him. “You read German, I see.” 

“ Yes. I early learned it,” she said, graA^ely. 

“So did 1. I was three* years as a boy in a German 
'college. Colonel PenAA’arno has a gi*cat respect for lan- 
guages. But that’s a bad hook,” ho said, laying it doAvn 
agahi. 

Sho laughed, as she timned her head a little aAAuy from 
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his, and looked ont strai\a:lit before her to tlie far horizon, 
■which was indistinct as it took the colour of the sk}' ; and 
no eye could tell where this world ceased and the pale soft 
blue of Heaven began. 

Hugo did not answer her directly. His attention was 
fixed on Lady Juditlf s face. 

“ Perhaps it is something like the scene before us. It 
requires good eyes to see the lino ’twixt this and that^'^ she 
said, moving her hand, and i)ointing from the ground to 
the sky, to explain her meaning. 

“I cioift know that — as to earth and heaven, I mean. I 
like this earth veiy well. The line as it is traced in that 
boolc is ’twixt Heaven and — ^j^ou Itnow.” 

Again she laughed, and again Hugo looked at her 
wonderingly. It was a strange sort of face — one of those 
which are very beautiful in profile, but not quite pleasant 
to look at face to face. How, Hugo only saw the fine, clear- 
cut featm’cs, against the shadow of the brown parasol^ held 
between herself and the sun and he observed that still, at 
fifty years of ago, her skin was like satin, fair and soft, but 
very pale. There was no colour about her head, except 
from the tliiii lips closed over a hard mouth, and the reddish 
brown hair, which only showed a few white lines, and which 
was still abundant, and rippled with its own natural curl 
as it was i^arted back from the low forehead, and twisted 
up with the thick coils that were wound round at the back. 

She is horribly handsome,” thought Hugo. “ And liow 
terrible great grey eyes may be Avhen they have learnt to 
look so habitually angry with life.” 

“ As to the book,” said Lady Judith, bringing her amused 
eyes to bear on Hugo’s face, “ it is full of beauty— it is tlie 
history of a woman’s ruined life.” 

There was something about her manner which made Hugo 
feel that he was dared to single combat; and as there was 
nothing of the coward in his composition, he accepted the 
challenge at once. “A^Tiich is scarcely a subject for the 
mere entertainment of a work of fiction ; and which, if true, 
should never have been written.” 

“ Not vTitten ? '^^^ly not ?” 

“A woman’s shame is a thing which is sad, even to 
solemnity. I could stain my hands with blood to recover 
her; but ^ * 

“Ah, that is how a man feels,” interrupted Lady Judith. 

A man ! It sounds like a title of honour, sometimes. I ' 
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nm glad yon can feel like a man. Kow I have a sympathy 
for ruined lives, and yet— I -will so far yield to yon as to 
say that I should he contented -with some sort of ruin loss 
than sin.” 

“ I don’t believe in your kind of ruined life,” said Hugo. 

Once more Lady Judith laughed, and she looked at liini 
vdth amusement darting from her keen cold eyes. “It is 
the freshest thing that has come across my path for years, 
tins talking to you. So you don't believe in disai)p oint- 
ment, and ignore the XJOssibility of mistake.” 

“ I did not say that. I believe in both. I only mean that 
the things ^ve suffer need never ruin our lives. Life may bo 
changed. ^ But altered lives arc not ruined lives. Probably 
altered life is the real life, the life in which we can best 
work out such perfection as we have it in us to win,” 

“That is theology,” 

“ And common sense.” 

“I never talk theology,” she said. 

“ Nor do I evei%” retorted Hugo. 

“Well, then, sublimor ideas apaii:, all you mean to sav is 
that what c;iii t be cured must be endured. When von lind 
yourself in any iiTccoverable dilemma, I hope you niay lind 
comfort in such desi)air.” 

“I mean more than that, a great deal. I think when any 
dilemma, not of the nature of sin, is discovered with ccr- 
fiiiuty to bo irrecoverable, that the proper tbiiig to do is to 
learn to like it.” 

“ Good gracious !” 

It was a vciy uncommon thing for Lady Judith to bo 
surprised out of her usual cold proxnucty of manner and 
expression, but she was utterly surprised now. She looked 
round at Hugo with eyes that darted liglit, and for a moment 
she looked like one rtsited by some utterly new inspiration. 

I hen the bright ray faded from off the hard face, and with 
a manner of cool contempt she said: 

“That is, if you, as a round man found j'oursclf in the 
square hole, you would fill up the corners with cakes and ale.” 

“ a’o be imaginative after your example, I should I hope 
Jill up the angles with strong resolutions, and there grow,” 

his eyes were on the sweet-smelling, flower-covered 
prcci])ice beneath the iiarapct wall wlicrc they were staiid- 
“ i^nd there grow all sorts of things. 1 fancy that I 
should get a great deal of gratification out of it, and become 
a decidedly ornamental member of society.” 
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“You ^vont be beaten,*’ slio said, giving* a t^virl to lici 
parasol and 'walking* tov^ards the liousc. 

“ Lut I can surrender. I ask forgiveness for being so 
disputatious. I am liere to say * Good-bye,’ so let me say it. 
And you arc coming to town?’ 

“ In three 'weeks. Vron t you go in ?*’ 

“No, thank you; I see Mr. Drake yonder. I will go to 
him.” 

They shook hands, and Lady Judith walked thoughtfully 
back again to the parapet wall. 

When Hugo met ]\Ir, Drake they went on to the walled 
garden, Hugo having said he would go that way, and out 
by the door which opened on the drive, from which he could 
get to Coombe by the crag-path. 

Up and down a long walk by a wall where tlie trees gave 
X>romisc of abundance of fruit they walked talking, till Hugo 
said, “ I must go now, or I shall be late for iunchcon, a 
serious meal for me, as it is to stand for dinner.” 

Then they stood still by that door which Hugo was not 
going again to pass. 

The remembrance of the letter which had been written to 
Colonel Penwarne came to both their minds at one and the 
same moment. Hugo thouglit— I Avill spcalc to him; 
Peter Drake thought with less decision — Shall I speak to 
him ? 

The younger man was the quicker both to decide and to 
act, and he began. 

“ Before I go, and as this seems a good opportunity, I will 
say — for I hate secrets — tliat I read the note to Colonel 
Penwarne in wliich you mention l\Iiss Drake — in fact, oliering 
her to me as my wife.” 

It was certainly said jdainly enough. i\Ir. Drake even 
wondered if lie really had said the thing that had now been 
put to him in words not to bo misunderstood. He felt 
nervous just for one instant, and then he said, as if excusing 
himself, “ I am a very bad life, Hugo.” 

“I dont think anything at all about that. I am Jiot in 
the entail, thougli Colonel Penwarne is. I know his inten- 
tions as to me — ^^vhat icerc liis intentions. I have refused 
to profit by them, with all the strength I have in me. I 
expect to go to -India again in little more than a year. 
The life of a man who, in these times, cant be secure 
against going any day again into action, is the wor.st of 
anybody’s; and I am not going to take a wife to India. Of 
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coTii’FG I am very nuicli obliged to yon. You must liUvc liad 
a good opinion of 

Yes, I liavc. You co\dd easily exchange, if anytliing 
liappencd to make it v*orth your while to exchange into a 
regiment likely to stay in this country,” 

“ Of course.” 

“If anything happened, you know,” 

“ Of course,” said Hugo again, feeling that he had really 
no more to say, 

“ Then good-bye,” said LIr. Drake. 

“ Good-bye,” said Hugo, feeling oddly, and as if he had 
been worsted. 

Drake opened the door with a key he took from his 
pocket, and he locked Hugo out. There was notliing to be 
done but to scramble ui) the crag-path with all convenient 
speed, and he did so accordingly, 

Ylien Sir. Drake went back to the house, he found Lady 
Judith still on the terrace. She walked to meet him. She 
said, looking away to the far-oli-sea-linc : 

“ Peter, if that mauTiked to marry her, it would suit 

“Thank you, my dear.” He gave her liis arm. They 
entered the house together. 

Doing one in this way waa Ji remai'kablc fcict in their 
lives. 




CHAPTER XX. 

EXI’KIUEXCE. 

All tlionglils, nil pnsFions, all delights, 

Wlmtovor stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of love, 

And feeds Lis sacred flame, — C olkiiidge. 

HEN tlio sun rose on Coomhe on Monday morning:, 
it rose on a -world in -whicli the absence of Hugo 
Pemvarne -was a recognised fact ; and very deep- 
thinking people could no doubt give a reason for 
tho additional fact that Alice’s spirits seemed to rise, and her 
heart to grow lighter, when relieved of tlie one man whom 
she had ever loved. Ilei-c tho fact alone is recorded. To 
give any reasons for this young lady's sensations might only 
unnecessarily retard our story. 

Her thoughts were something of this sort — “ I have not 
spoken, but there will arise something to write about. lie 
is out of danger. Awaj" from Trcdcri’ick, Lctty can never 
do cither him or me any mischief. If I write, it will be like 
old times.” 

The sun rose, and it was a brilliant day. Alice got some 
work, and a book also, and packed them in a basket. 

“Mother, I am going to the Holly Scat. Do you think 
you would come too ?” This was said iu the afternoon. 

“Very likely, dear; yes, certainly. Your father is going 
to Marsland.” 

The Holly Scat was a place of peaceful shade, built up 
beneath a grand group of the shining green foliage, where a 
natural platform was made by tho granite on one side of 
the crag-i)ath, not very iar below the level of the lawn at 
Coombe. 

Alice had not been seated very long in her solitude, and 
in the enjoyment of her book, when she heard a step beloAV 
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advancing upon her. It conld only be some one from 
Trcderrick,' and she hoped it might bo Lettj". She had 
something to make amends for to^vards Letty. In, Hugo's 
absence, it ^vas so easy to forgive^ her for the possession 
of so much Avhich had excited her jealousy a little 'while ag'o 
“Everything was mj own fault,’* said Alice; and then the 
thought came with a smile — “ And, anyhow, he is not talk- 
ing to Letty 

But the steps were not Letty's It was Lord Belton, who 
came up with long strides, and stood before her with his hat 
off, and his bright cmding hair in picturesque disorder. “ It is 
so hot.” Which he said vciy seriously, and quite with tlie 
air of a man who had said a new thing. Alice laughed, and 
looked in Iiis face from her sheltered seat. 

“ Why do you laugh ? You must be laughing at me. That 
is not cml, is it? AYon’t you repent? I can't, I suppose, 
ask you to apologize, eh? May I stay here and talk to you ? 
I can sit here, on this crag, just opposite. Lend me your 
parasol. Laughing again ! If you won’t lend me your 
parasol, I must come and sit beside you. There P And Lord 
Belton was sitting at the further corner of the bench. 

“You ask so many questions all in a breath. Perhaps I 
laughed at that.” » 

“ And I may sit here?” 

“There is plenty of room,” said Alice, “ But my mother 
is coming, and if you arc not gone then you will have to move.” 

“I don’t see that. But may I stay till she comes ?’’ 

“ No,” said Alice. 

Lord Belton looked at her quite aghast, and not to laugh 
once more Alice found to be impossible. 

“ You arc three 3'’cars 3'oungcr than I am, and 3'ct because 
you have been half over the world yon arc so much more — 
more 

“ lludc,” suggested Alice, wishing to make amends for 
her merriment. ' 

“ No, I don't mean that. I think poiccr/ul is the word. 
Ilad 3"ou any reason for sajniig ‘ No T ” 

“ Of course I had. ‘ No ’ is a safer answer alwaj-s — almost 
always — than ‘ Yes I’ ” 

“ Because j'ou may unsa}^ ‘ No,’ and j’ou can never iinsaj’ 
‘Yes?’” 

“ Perhaps. Onlj", as I am ‘ powerful,’ I^ think I shonld 
iind strength for unsajdng any word I might reallj' wish 
unsaid.” 
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But now Lord Belton lnn£;’]icd, and Alice fell tlie yonng’cv 
of Iho two. wliicli scn.siition found tu be not altoeeliicr 
a pleasant one. 

“Hay I .see tlic book you arc reading )Slie gave tlio 
volume into liis liands. 

“ >Sliall I read to you ?” 

“ No,” .said Alice. 

lie stayed quite still, in perfect .silence, loobing at ilic 
open page. She looked again ; he had.nut moved. 

“ H'liat is the matter?” .she asked. 

“ I am waiting for the word to be unsaid ; you will do it 
directly.” 

“ I’lease to go away. Lord Belton.” 

“ I’hat is unjust and uneousinly. If I were to go away it 
would be to submit to an injustice. AHu could not desire 
that ?•’ 

“ Yes,” .said Alice. 

“ Then what shall I read ? The word is umsaid, plainly.” 

I'licy looked in each otheTj face, and laughed quite 
merrily. 

“ JIoAV silly we are ! Y'ou can read just what you please.” 

■Without saying any more, Lord Beltcm began to read that 
which seemed to be before his eyes for ho other reason than 
that the book had opened into it. It was the story of how 
Genevieve was won. Of how 

“ She slcoil ami listened to the lay, 

Amid the lingering light.” 

He read it through whilst Alice li.steucd, working at first, 
but, after a minute or two, with her liands lying idle, and 
her eves fixed on the reader, lie road it so well, ,so beauti- 
fully,' with such accuracy of done, with such fulness of 
meaning, and with such an utter absence ot ail ellort, that 
it scen'ied like living through the scene more than lilco 
listenhiq to the description of it. 

“Who taught you to dotliat?” sjic asked ; but her oavu 
voice had changed, with the mingled wonder and delight of 
following his. 

“ Taught !— taught. !” he repeated. “ It’s Coleridge, you 
know. What can you mean ? 

“ How much you must like it!” 

“ I don’t like that .story. It’s all very beautiful ; but I 
don't like her F 
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“Its too someihinq,! feeV* said Alice; “but I cant de- 
scribe ■\vliat I mean.’’ 

“It’s well enough in a book, but I sliouM not like it in 
real life. She was too quick about it.” 

“And tliat may be a fault V 

lie read the linos in a mocking voice : 

“ ‘ She half-enclosed me in her anus, 

She pressed me ^yith a meek embrace/ 

Kow,I think I should not have liked, had I been the luii 
to have been pressed in any embrace, hovrever mcek;unr.i 
I Iiad aslvcd for it a great many times.” 

“ Oh !*’ said Alice, with her eves on the ground. 

“ That’s why I don’t like her,” 

“ She had better have said ‘ No/ ” 

“ Certainly, to niy taste.” 

“ And wliat then?” 

“I should have nnderstoodj and made her unsay it.” 

Alice was silent. Consin, after a fashion, as the youth 
^was, she tlioiight tlie conversation rather odd, but it in- 
terested her greatly; and tlion they were not talking of 
themselves, they wore only talking of Genevieve. 

;• Xo donbt it's fidgcttj' of nic ; bnt I slionld think a woman 
nnght be truthful and nnderstanding, and vet find some 
better way than she did of— of saying ‘‘Ycs/ "" 

“Itliinlv so, too.” But now iVIico also thought that it 
was time to rise from her seat, and say she was going back 
to the house. 

“ jMy father and mother arc there. They drove round ])v 
the road wdicn I came up the crags/’ 

“But you should have told me.” 

“ Should I ?— I (lid not know. I only knew that, seeing 
you hero, I would rather not,” 

They walked up the steep, with only a word or two 
caution from Lord Bolton. 

“I know iny way; I do it every day nearly/' said Alice, 
as they stood almost breathless on the grass before ilie 
lionsc : “ and there is Lady Bynhani looking at ns,“ 

Ihey entered the room by the ojicn windovr, and A I ire ' 
found Lady Dynham all smiles, and Lord Dynham all 
grandeur and politeness. 

hen they were gone .iVlicc sat outside the window aufl 
began to think. Something new had come into her life. 
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ITl 

She hnil a g'real iiitevost in n man 'who 'wns iiofhin.c^* to her, 
mul Avlioin ii few (layn Ijeforo lihc had 1 jeon ready to laugh at, 
heiauisc lie M'us not inncli beyond I»oyhood. 

She 'was never going to laugli at him again. »Shc liked 
him very nnioh. She could not help thinking of hoAv tliat 
ninn 'would love, and of the fashion in Avliicli he 'would 
conduct Ills love-making, lie Avould ask more than mice. 
He Avould honour 'wluit he desired to have by painstaking 
pursuit. He 'would change No into Yes. 

She liked to poiider ui)on it, and she sat there some time, 
not choosing to dt*prive hersedf of the indulgence. It 'was, 
slie settled at last, a much bettor thing to stand a siege and 
linally surrender, than to have ln\d a man's life from tlio 
beginning, so part of it that it became necessary to losoliiiu 
to lind ont Avhother he 'was loved or not. Tliat Avas exactly 
tlie state of tilings ■with regard to Hugo. Life, she thought, 
liad hccii very hard; circumstances terribly cruel ; she had 
not known licr own heart till Hugo had gone out of Iut 
reach. ^Vlly had he taken her ansAver? Wiy had he not 
told her on tlie bridge that she did not know herself? AVhy 
had he not turned No info Yes? 

She wiped Iho tears of vexation from her eyes; then 
blamed herself, and strung up her nerves to bear the loss 
bravely. *shc Avonld take the life that lay before her — the 
life Avitliout Hugo — and accept its good gifts thankfully. 
Slic Avondcred Avhat they might be — ^Avhcrc they Averc? 
One lesson she had just, but quite uucousciously, learnt — 
that there Avcrc many men in the Avorld besides Hugo. 




CHAPTER XXL 


HEATITS. 

The bloom of yonth, the mnjesty of years, 

The softened aspect, innocent and hind, 

The si^li of sorrow and the streaming tears, 
PiGsistlcss all, their various pow’r combined. — Guay. 


PlS. PEXWARXE %vas a tliouglitful mother. But 

as she had confided her thoughts through all life 
j to “ Nanny Teague," it ’was not likely that she 

i should let this important ei*a in Alice’s life pass 

hy without some consider able amount of gossip in relation 
to it. That very afternoon, having allowed Alice to return 
to Trcdcrrick with the Djudiams, and having promised to 
fctcli her at five o'clock, she went awaj” by the wood and 
the bridge — never thinking of kingfishers — to Miss Teague’s 
cottage. It was almost a holy thing when these two met, 
jnul met alone, their hcaids Avere so true, each to the other. 
?klrs. Peuwariic Avas “June” once more, the beloA’cd being 
of the lonely woman s life, Avho Avas not lonely, neveidheless ! 
no true-hearted Avomau ever is. 


There are a fcAv people in the world who arc certainly 
horn for a single life, and to them it is blessedness. Of 
course every Avoman has a right to he loA^ed ; and to inspire 
aficction is the indisputable Avoman’s mission. Of course, 
as a general rule, it is conceded that to many is good — in 
fact, to deny that, in a general nilc, it is the state to Avliich 
Avomen arc born, is to Avalk through life Avith one’s eyes 
shut, and one's fingers in our cars ; all manner of dangers, 
difiicnltics, incoiiA'cnicnt stumblings, and ridiculous rc- 
C(A*erics being the consequence. Still, there are those avIio 
haA’c had their chances, and have so been saA'cd from all 
sense of neglect, and yet Avho have never marned, and have 
had their liA'es so full that, to haA'c bestoAved themselves on 
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one nni?,l have looked like an iniiif^ticc io many ; a woman’s 
noiwHlisfandint** : and of such was I\ravian Teague. 

Let llic fact console the disconsolate of flic otlicr sex 
under disappointment; for life, if sometimes a eruol tiling 
to individuals, is a good thing in tlio long run even to them ; 
the crucltj^ being only for the moment, and tlic law that 
prefers the general good being rooted in wisdom, 

Wliat would people — our people in this liistory — have 
done if Marian Teague liad belonged to the aspiring 
youth who first aslced her? — to the excellent physician who 
conld not bear to liavc her go to India? — to either of the 
admiring officers who felt that a good dcstin3"had sent them 
a wife across the sea from the home-land which thej" were 
not to see again for many long years ? In truth, linagina- 
tion can give no guess as to what the dear good J^cn- 
warncs would liavc done without i\riss Teague; and iliss 
I'caguc always declared that life would have been barren, 
and the world a desolation, hut for them. Then, with all 
Miss Teague’s excellence and fascination, it is a fiict that 
not awy of her lovers had broken their hearts or done any- 
lliing desperate or ridiculous. Thcyliad found willing souls 
elsewhere; and some had consulted her in good time on 
their suitability. They had continued to be her friends; 
slic had been the godmother to their children, and the 
beloved of their wives. In fact, Jliss Teague respected love 
with a profound respect; Init she was not sentimental. She 
had, however, loved the first.aspiring youth well ; hut they 
could not many. Each had had to earn the daily bread 
which is necessary to life. So they parted, and did it. Tlic 
physician had perhaps been more nearly winning the prize 
than he ever knew. Ilad Jane not married Major Pen- 
warnc, Jliss Teague would, probahl^", have married Doctor 
Morrington. She would have married, and as the doctor 
was not rich, she would have taken three jmung ladies as 
piiinls, of M^iom Jane would have been, if jmssiblc, one. 
But life, though cruel to the lovers, had ordered Miss 
Teague’s past, present, and future in a manner with which 
she saw no cause to quarrel. She had been twice to India, 
and twice back ; she had been as much mistress of Coomhe 
in the intervals of Hugo’s vacations and Alice’s holidaj^s as 
she had before been mistress of Trcdcrrick; and during her 
residence in England she had nursed old Lady Djmham 
through more than one severe illness, taken her to the sea- 
side, and once even brought her down to Ooombo for a winter 



of shelter and ^varmt]l, and so, as it vras believed, on tlio 
besl anthoritj', prolonged her life. 

Almost everybody in the villag'e remembered the day 
'vvhen, ’^yrapped in furs, and leaning on i\Iarian Teague’s 
arm, the old lady had visited her daughter’s grave, and 
stood there 'with a softened heart, 'weeping over the one 
child slic had borne, the one dear thing she had had to lose. 
It was a wonderful thing to have got the old lady out of 
London ; but London had been iironounced to bo full of low 
fever that year, and there was ugly tallc of drains and in- 
fected watei'-springs. Miss Teague had a conversation witli 
the medical friend of the lonely, aged woman, and then she 
proposed Coombe — Coombo and Alice’s Christmas holidays, 
Hugo was gone with his tutor and three other pupils to 
Nice ; and l\Iiss Teague had conquered. The letters written 
that year from Coombe had been kept by jMi'S. Pemvarnc. 
I’hcy were letters in the trembling hand of age, but, not- 
withstanding the trembling, very neatly-written epistles; 
and there were postscripts from Alice, on ruled lines, penned 
with a j)recision that evidently emulated the neatness of her 
great-grandmamma's. 

Now, on this afternoon, in her child’s and her husband’s 
absem^e, as Itirs. Penwarnc was walking towards the village 
and Teague’s, all these things came homo to her with 
a groat gratitude on their memories; so that, when she 
wiilked uy) to her friend standing in her hrigliily-deckcd 
sitting-room, she said, between her kisses — “ jHarian Teague, 
what would tlie world have been without you?*’ 

“Too full of hard work, my dear. Jane, I really doubt 
if you could have done it, and kci^t your youth and good 
looks. EigliLand-thirty ! — can hardly believe it. You 
don't knov,' how much you owe me 1” 

And tndy !Mrs. Pen warn e looked very lovely. ITers was 
aheauty'that liad required full womanliood for its perfecting. 
She had not done more than reach her best at twenty-live, 
and the years that had passed since that date had not begun 
to fade her. 

‘‘ I am sure I brought you up excellently, Jane. I am 
very proud of myself.” 

“I Iinve been thinking eveiTthing over — everything.” 

“Well?" ‘ 

“ And so I am come to you.” 

“Of course. AMiat is it?” 

“ I am not happy about Hugo and Alice.” 
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“ i\r3' cloav Jane, yon innst lot it alone.’’ 

“'J'hat is just what Arthur is doing; and yet he is. really 
disappointed, Jle wanted Hugo to Ikivc Cooiabc, and, of 
course, Alice to have it too.’ 

It's no use to bury people before they arc dead. Earth 
to earth in that sense is cpiite wrong. Kot to give a woman 
her Avay in her marriage is consigning her to a living death; 

and to do that for the sake of an estate ” 

“ But Hugo was so fond of her — so wished it 

“ Y-e-e-s,” murmured ]\Iiss Teague, 

Wliy, you don't believe it?'’ 

“ lie believed it.” 

“And Alice?” 

, “Alice is not, perhaps, in love with Hugo ” 

“ Oh ! Nanny Teague, if I thought so P 
“ Well, what then?*’ 

“ It Avoidd settle one’s mind. If I thought I knew au}"- 
thing of Alice's mind. I am breaking my heart, because she 
may be unhappy, and yet I kno^V' nothing about it.” 

“ No, she is 7 wt unhappy — she is not unhappy in the way * 
you think. She is put out. She linds life quite changed, 
and she is pilloried as the culprit who is answerable for it. 
She does not like the changed life; but Hugo made the 
cliango, not Alice. If Alice was so neccssaiy to Hugo, why 
did he not work to secure her ? He mismanaged the whole 
thing, and surely, if he had been properly in love, he would 
not liavo mismanaged it.” 

“Then you don’t believe that cither of them loved?” 

“ Neither of them loved as Hugo hellcved they loved. I 
take Alice’s part, I believe her womans instinct saved 
her.” 

“ Saved !” 

“Yes — saved her from doing the most eligible thing in 
the world for — for Hugo.” 

“Poor Hugo P 

“ Y’es, poor Hugo. But he will find out a now love some- 
where, and then he will not speak too soon, nor too x)ositivcly. 
He will fear, and watch, and hope, and pray again and again 
— he will work, and he will win. Arthur Penwarne would 
have found excuses for you, if you had said 720 at eighteen 
! to an unexpected olfer, and blamed himself, and come to you 
I again — oh! yes, and again too,- if he had seen cause again to 
bhinie himself. You see, I know, all about it. The truth 
that strikes me is that Hugo has never even suspected that 
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Lc miglit be to blame. He says that Alice is the best girl 
in the Avorlil, but that the love he asked for Avasift there. 
V> liy wasn't it there ? And if ho wished to put it tliere, why 
did he not begin to the work directly? Jane, you have 
nothing to do but to let things alone, and make the house 
thoroughly cheerful without Hugo. Do not allow his 
absence to be felt. Invent some way of forgetting all about 
tbis. Hugo is one of the best men in' the world; but if a 
less perfect man would suit Alice, then that is the man for 
her to liavc.*’ 

“ Oh ! what a hard doctrine P 

dear, it is soft. It's all ‘ lilies and roses, and 
Cnjiid's best posies and if Colonel Penwarnc looks grave, 
and as if one of his commands had been disobeyed beneath 
rliis eye, and in his own citadel, please to send him to me.’’ 

Aiul it happened that Colonel Penwarne took tea with 
Mi-s Teague that very evening, and stayed late. On coming 
inane ho took Alice out to see the moonlight on the sea from 
thejiigh ground at the back of Coombe. 

It is quite late, but they do not mind, and they walk up 
through the pines. 

“And \vhcn that calm spectatress from on high 
Looks down — the bright and solitary moon, 

Who never gazes hut to beautify,” 

thou Colonel Penwarne seems to think he has a good moment 
for taiKing of his long-cherished hopes, and of Avliat may 
have become of them. 

Tlio father and daughter up there in the silence talked 
long and freely. Colonel Penwarne had perhaps never be- 
fore on one occasion spoken for so long a time together to 
Alice, and certainly never so freely, nor on tliis topic that 
lie had now chosen.^ Alice listened well, gi-owing better 
and stronger, haxqner and more herself^ cvci’y moment. 
TJien, when he had said all, she answered liim, 

An.liour before she could not have spoken as she now 
found herself speaking. It was as if her father's words had 
placed her M’liore she could see clearly, and decide with 
wisdom. She harl had knowledge before, but knowledge 
had only made lier sad, almost angn^ and certainly at 
moments very fretful with lierself, and with lier life. *But 
ns Colonel Penwarne spoke slic grew in good; she was led 
oir the shifting ground of i/and «%; all questioning ceased, 
and tliere came a clear consciousness of pei‘sonal responsL 
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Lility and powor — power ■fo lie accounted for, to nso-witli 
wisiloin; tlio new treasure tint lielonycd to tlie land of 
woiuanliood, to wliicii lier lather seemed to be enidin:;' ]ier 
Avith a strong yet gentle hand. .She felt strong' in tnitli at 
that moment, and she spolce as she hdt. 

Then they turned their stejis homeward, speaking softly 
still as they Avalked doAvn the height. When they Avere on 
the laAVn Colonel Pemvarne clreAA’’ her hand Avithin his arm, 
and so they entered the house. 

“If yoit change your mind— things may occur to make a 
change pleasant— you can toll mo. For ourselves, as von 
knoAv,_Ave did not intend to go to toAvn this year. We ‘did 
not think of your being presented till next spring. I shall 
have to go once or tAvicc, but only for a Avook at a time. 
But as your uncle Avill be going, and the Dynhams, if a'ou 
thought you should enjoy it, avo Avould go fora month. Tell 
me if you feel at any moment that this Avould be best. 
Hugo Avould keep his oavu lodgings, and avo should be in an 
hotel. Of course we should see ]ilenty of him. Three 
Aveeks, Avhieh must elapse before tlicy leave Trcdcrrick, 
may contain events to alter our jdans, you knoAv.” 

'J’hcy Avcrc standing in the hall, ami still the daughter's 
hand rested on tlie lather’s arm. “ Very avcJI, I Avill cer- 
tainly tell you. Tliank you, father.” 

'^7iey joined Idrs. Pemvarne. “I almost envied you. 
Wliat a night it is !” 

“ Yes. But it Avas sultry riding homo from lllarsland. 
By'-the-bj'e, Cartoray is sent for in a hurry to toAvn. Cureton, 
the counsel in that tremendous Avill case, is taken ill, and 
Cartcruy A\aAs sent for in a hurry.” 

“ It Avill be a gi-eat thing for him.” 

“Yes; ho is highly thought of. Nothing shoAvs it more 
than this. He has the Avorld before him.” 

. “ When does he go?” 

“ He intended going up through the night. Old ,Sfr Harry 
was quite in an excitement about it. . Cartoray is one of the 
rising great men of the daA^” 

Alice stood betAveeu her father and mother, listening to 
their Avords, and she recognized distinctly that she Avas 
changed— that she had groAvn that night by her father’s 
help from girlhood into Avomanhood. She ha‘d been shoAvn 
lier rights, and her duties, her poAver, and her responsibili- 
ties. She kncAV her place in the Avorld, and had obtained a 
very clear insight'into the things that belonged to it. There 
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as they waited, she was aware of a now consciousness ; she 
Blood between tlicin on the same level. Experience had 
come. Tiic stream that divides girlliood, v'it li its trembling*, 
nneertain vision, from V'omanhood, with its steady criticizing* 
Bight, had boon crossed ; and she was sure that she had not, 
with a woman’s full knowledge, knoAvn the value either of 
what Hugo had said, or herself liad answered. Up to this 
moment by licr father’s side, she had been like a child at 
l)lay. The thought had now come to her that, Hugo’s love 
being worth having, it was worth winning too. »Slm might 
begin the world again — the -woman’s world, and deserve it. 
raticncc was coming to help her, and she knew tliat she 
could wait. 

And Mdiat had Miss Teague boeii doing? She had been 
scolding about Hugo — scolding like an old woman, intending 
some of it to drift back to Iiim — scolding till Colonel Pen- 
warnc laughed. But in the midst of his amusement he made 
up liis mind to speak to liis daughter, and to be liimsclf her 
good kniglit in tliis cmorgcucy. She should not feel alone. 
'Tliat, at least, he could prevent. He could show her the 
woman’s true position, and keep her from all sense of de- 
sertion. Then he tried to vindicate Hugo to quarrelsome 
Xanny Teague. 

Why did he go away she had aslcccl. “ Go away, too, 
giving cverythiug up. Just as if a woman’s love was like a 
cherry, ripened clay after day by the sun upon a wall. Hugo 
had been too successful. A great number of events have 
I)een crowded into his life, and every time lie has been a 
gainer. But a woman's love lias to be worked for. Yes, 
and suilcred for ; it is no mere worldly gift. ‘ A goocl wife 
is from the Lord!’ You know tlic ti*uth by experience. 
And did I not see you work ? Ah 1 yes, and sulfcr. Oh ! 
yon may smile ! How often did you wish jmursolf a dozen 
years younger, and other impossible things ? As if J did 
not know I Hugo would, of course, make a good husband. 
But as for being a good lover — bah!” 

“ He has been very faithful,” pleaded Hugo’s stepfather. 

Of course. What else could he have been ? He was not 
brought up to fall in love with things made up of vrhito 
tarlatan and pink ribbon. I should as soon have thouglit of 
liis fulling ill love with one’s dressing-table. ]3ut I am not 
quite sarc that hcdias not been, of course unintentionally, a 
little presumptuous. I doubt much whether ho. thoroughly 
knows the value of vdiat he asks for. DisaiVpointcd ? ‘Yes, 
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I suppose so. Aiul very inicom fort able. It is the first 
disappointment of any kind lie lias ever had, But it is not 
good for anybody to bo ahvays a winner, so I am glad he is 
vexed. Tlien, as to Alice, talk to her. - Talk to her as a 
father should. Talk, Colonel Penwarne. A danglitcr’s 
heart is a sacred trust. Talk — nothing separates like 
silence,'’ 

“I pray that God may bless you.'’ ^J'hen the father had 
walked home, greatly enlightened and instructed byJIiss 
Teague. 





CHAPTER XXn. 

CUT DO'WX, 

Lo! beauty Trithers in your void embrace, 

And with the glitt’ring of an idiot’s toy 
Did fanc}^ mock your vows. — AKE.vsini:. 

^^^^XOTIIER clay, another u'ovid, another life — sonic- 
'thing better, and honester, and happier than any- 
thing Alice had ever known before. 

It was better, because the womans kingdom 
had n2)oncd before her, and it was rich in iironiisc and in 
fact : honester, because she had summoned np all her powers, 
looked facts well in the face, known them, and confessed 
her knowledge; and happier, because she felt she had found 
the Inith, and so attained success. 

Alice stood in the bright morning, feeling as if some 
strange truth, with a sad sense of freedom, had come down 
nifon her life. 

There had been a shower of rain in tlic night ; the air was 
fresh, and fragrant of green leaves. After breakfast slio 
walked to tlic village, passing over the bridge, and even 
stopinng to sec the kingfisliers darting flight. Of course 
Alice lind things to say to Miss Teague. She found that 
dear lady standing bj' the door, enjoying the delicious air, 

“ Let us go to the Columbines. The tide is high, and so niv 
mnninig walk to the sancls_ has ceased. I have had seats 
put by the sloping hedge-side, under the gi'eat apple irco, 
that was so red with flowers the other day. The grass is 
mown all round, and there arc footstools, and the scat is 
large, and quite luxurious. Let us go.*’ 
iiien tliey heard the latch of the gate, and they turned 
round to sec wlio was come. It was Lctty, Her hicc was 
pale; she looked beautiful, but stiller than ever. 

“Oh! have you heard that Mr. CiU-tcray is gouo to 
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London?’’ sail! Alice. “lie v/as sent for fiiiddonly. lie is 
to bo on llic 'will case tbat everybody is talkinp,- ob People 
say it is siidi a g-ood lliini;- for liiin. Ivly fallior vas atluars- 
land yesterday, and saw liiin. lie says it v/as iinile a 
btrang-o confusion of pride and pleasure with i\rrH. Carieray, 
and old .Sir Ilaia-y did not Icnow wliclher 1o langli or cry.”' 

“Papa hoard from iMr. Carieray this niorningV’saidLetlv, 
■with while Ii])s. “Did lie really go to town through tlio 
inglit ? lie did not say that.” 

“J.eity, you look i)ale. You have been staiuling in the 
sun,” said Jliss Teague. “There is notliing more thoroughly 
nnwholesomc. I learnt a great deal about tlie sun iuliiilia ; 
enough to make me wonder that in these warm English 
nooks we don't all die or lose our senses with sun-stroke.” 

“ It is quite hot to-day. But the moniing was cool, and 
tlic rain in the night delieious.” 

J.etty seemed glad to talk of the weather. But they all 
went to the Columbines, and sat there for a while in the 
shade. St ill Letty seemed 1 o have something to sav— some- 
thing in her mind that must bo said somehow. "“I came 
hero to speak to you,” said Letty. 

“To me — speak on, my dear. Alice, go home. I see 
plenty of you, and not half enough of Letty.” 

“ But I should like Alice to hear. Please sit still. Arc 
you going to town, Alice?” 

“ No ; certainly no. I am sure we are not intending to go. 
I can’t imagine anything that could take us.” 

“ 5Iy father and mother go the end of the month. I was 
in London in the winter. I want to stay here. Of course 
they will not leave me alone at Trcderrick.” 

“And you are coming to Coombe. Oh, Letty, how de- 
lightful! You -will come; you want to come; toll mo 
quickly. How pleased I am !” 

“ I have not been asked yet,” said Lettj', demurely. 

They laughed. “You shall be asked before luncheon- 
time.’’ 

“It would bo the greatest possible relief to me,” said 
Letty, gravely. “ In London my father is quite independent 
of me.’ And my mother always leads her own life. I can 
be easily parted Avith, and I should be so glad to be at 
Coombe.” 

“ Believe it settled,” said ]\Iiss Teague. “ Everybody ought 
to like it. Until wo know to the contrary, lot us suppose 
that everybody Avill do as they should.” 
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They talked for a few minutes, and tlion Lcity said she 
must go. ■ 

The truth was this. Tliat morning* i\Ir, Drake had said 
at breakfast, when they were all assembled— Here is luck 
in Cecil’s way!” And he had tlivoAvn a note across the tabic 
to Lady Judith. Slic liad read it aloud. “ * 

“ I am going' to toAvn immediately, on the Gresham case,” 
she read. “ Cuveton is ill, and I am to take his work. It is 
very quick woik for mo, but I know a good deal, having 
been in the midst of it all, and, perhaps, for many reasons, 
am the best they could have in tlie emergency. Lady Jiiditli 
will forgive me if I am not at licr service in London, as I 
should wisli to be. It will be hard work. As soon as I am 
free, I meditate a run to Alpine air.” 

Lad}'' J udith tossed the note, when she liad finished it, back 
to licr husband, and he gave it to Lctty. Tlic girl read 
every Avord ; considered CA^ery Avord ; Avondcred over it all, 
and gave it back — “ Thank you, papa.” And it seemed to 
her as if the life Avas going out of her. ^Yhat could it 
mean ? 

Cecil Garteray Avas her lover \ her promised husband, Avho 
had A'OAVcd iicAm* to be parted from her ,* avIio, but a fcAvdays 
before, had had her iwomiscs from her OAvn lips, and asked 
to liear that she loA^ed him again and again. He had only 
been Avithlield from asking her of her hitlicr at once because 
>f the diflicult life she led, and because of licr oavii Avish 
hat he Avoiild delay his pleading till Lord and Lady D^mhain 
.vere gone. TIis woice seemed still to sound in her cars. 
ItAvassuch a little time ago. Wliat did ho mean; Avhat 
could he mean ? ^Yhat did he intend her to knoAV ? That ho 
Avas going Avithout trying to see her — ^Avithout asking licr of 
her father — that he should not sec them at all, perhaps, in 
toAvn ; and that he Avas going abroad the first moment ho 
Avas at liberty! It Avas all Avondcr and desolation. Sho 
found her life all suddenly broken to atoms, and she could 
not put it straight. Could she do anything? No. Sho 
thought it all through, but the more she kncAv the more she 
felt the utter poAverlessness of licr state. Once she thought 
slie Avould A\Tite to him. But she gave uj) the idea in a 
moment. It Avas impossible. After all that had i^assed. 
It Avas so much to her ! 

She heard her mo'thcr’s voice, and in the midst of licr 
misery she looked at her. Lady Judith Avas loolcing very 
triumphant. Her confident glances Avcrc going remul 
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tlic table, and .sho wore an air of llic nioit conij^dotc yati.s- 
faction. 

hen Lcity loolccd at lior fatlici'; Imt liis faoo was still. 
iSlic could learn nolbin,^’ from it ; and a dreadful tliou'^dit 
came into lier mind — it was tliis, tliat Cecil liad si)okci: to 
her mother, and that slic laid refused licr consent, and ii.irted 
tliem. 

It was part of the penalty that belonged to T.ettyV; life 
that she could think this, and could believe this of b.er 
iiiother. She was just as .sure in her heart that her father 
did not know. A^ hen once the aceu‘<in"’ tlionp;ht entered her 
soul, she could not either slay or silence it. ] ler mother iiad 
been asked ; her mother had parted them. Her mother had 
said no to Cecil, and ho had obeyed her. Letty’s heart 
seemed to wither under the feeling of certainty That 
])ossessed her. And then her mother sat in qui('t, spknidid 
triumph, and her father, in his happy ignorance, had shown 
licr that, terrible note. 

The life that Lctty had led, and to which sho liad been 
born, had prepared her heart to accept this thought as 
to her mother. Long years— joung as showas, v.-e nmy call 
licr years long in e.xperiencc. of how her mother could 
annihilate another’s life — had ])rcpared her heart to receive 
this great fear. Hut hoAV could sho bear the burthen and 
livcV She sat there, feeling that she did not know. 

_ She wandered away out among the shrubs on which the 
library looked — the shrubs planted by that loved woman of 
■whom her father would talk when they hold their secret 
oonununings, but ■\vhosc name had only ]iassed her mother's 
lips in careless scoim or in critical asperity. 

\Adiat a life Lady Jane's had been in Lady Judith's eyes! 
Buried alive, she called it ; married to a country scpiire for 
love in their youth’s prime, who was not rich then, only 
moderately well otf, and whose riches, when they came, 
burthened with another's name, had only found her too 
delicate to return to life — what Lady Judith called life — but 
who still had lived for years, idanting a garden, reading a 
book, watching children play, giving them back to heaven, 
and gazing from her djdng bed on the great sea, teaching 
its lesson of obedience, coming and going, for ever, till 
“ there shall be no more sea and it jiasses away when its 
hour comes. 

Lady Judith had felt scorn for such a life; and her lip had 
curled as she read on the monumental stone of the incon- 
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grief. Once, Lctty had heard her say, ‘‘ He died too 
soon, and too suddenly to break liis 'svord/’ And she knew 
tliat the thought M'as very cruel, and the words nntnu*. 
I‘or again and again she had heard of the old life from her 
fatlierV and she knew from him how her Annt Jano had sn- 
] eriiitcnded the cutting away of the high-growing shrubs, 
which had never been cut before, to prepare the place for 
Lady Jtidith. 

So she thought, and there she wandeved^ — ^^vondci'ing over 
h'^r fate, and wishing that the short, happ}'' past could die, 
as though it had never been, and that she could bury its me- 
mory, \Miat could she do? 

Think as she would, the question would come back. 
tVhat could slie do ? There was literally no answer to it. 
ViTial was there to do ? Very soon the question toolc that 
form, as tlie one that was more practical ; and she sat down 
tf/ thinlc, and to answer it, if any answer could be found. 
"Wlint was there to do ? 

»Shc had already determined that she could not write to 
Cecil Cartcray, All her womanhood rose up against that 
thouLrlit. Come what would, she could never do that. 
What then was there to do? 

>>]\o (‘ould f'peak to licr mother — could she? No. It 
would he so worse than useless to do that. If Cecil had left 
her thus suddenly and entirolj" on her mother’s bidding, lie 
wii^ gone past recall. Slie was very sure that her mother 
Iiad done tliis arbitrary’ thing. It was one of the most 
natural ideas possible that she should do it. And if she had 
done it. no argument, no terms, no suffering would ever 
move her. And, even then, in the newness of her wondering 
gi'ief, Lctty felt that- to believe Cecil a coward, and untrue, 
was a thing to he x>referrcd to the actual knoAvledge of her 
mntlier s cruelty. 

Cecil would go out of her visible life. But nothing could 
]nit her out of licr own life ; and in that life, as long as God 
kc]ff them in existence, she and lier mother must Avalk in 
cardi ntlicr's sight. She could not contend with Ladj’ Judith. 
It Avonld be easier to sufiev silently, then to ciy aloud, and 
declare her grief, and clank the chains she could not break, 
bringing a iliscoi'd into the house, whose echoes Avould never 
Flcop. 

And then, just for a moment, she thought whether slio 
cradd tell Iior father — a smile came to her lips. Her face 
grew lovelier Avith a strong, SAVCct resolve, that, as she had 
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been, so fra', the solace of liis life, slio "svenld never bo bis 
grief. Come vhat would, never. If Cecil bad bebavcdwcll, 
and claimed lier, sbe would bare married bim. Her fatber 
would bare been glad to bare scon ber married. Tic bad 
said so. Sbe would bare married Gceil in spite of ber 
motber, and in any trouble ber fatber would bare been on 
ber side; but sbe could not take ber brokon-b carted grief 
into bis burdened life ; a life destitute of all sweetness, 
except wbat came to bim tbrougb ber. 

It comforted ber to tbink that life was not altogctlier 
emptied of all good; sometbing sbe could still do. Sbe 
could suffer ; suffer silently, and Ivcej) a great sorrow out of 
ber father's heart ; suffer well, so that be should never sus- 
liect bow mucli her love was doing for bim. 

Lctty never thought of getting Cecil back. He was like 
a soldier who bad tied in the day of battle. Ho was a 
coward. He bad vowed to be faithful. He bad nin away 
and left ber. He was a traitor — no 'such' manhood as she 
bad loved bad ever existed in bim. The Cecil Carteray 
whom she bad loved bad never been. 

And yet sbe knew that sbe could not see bim and keep 
the life in ber heart. Sbe felt as if sbe must_die if be ever 
spoke to her again. Sbe never could go to London. She 
certainly could not go. 

Tlion sbe thought of Ooombe, and, though she beard Sophy 
Ccrescau calling, sbe ran off into the shelter of the ejer- 
greens, forced a way through them, and got to the village 
road, and then to Miss Teague’s, as has been seen. 

Tlic afternoon of this day saw. Sirs. Penwarne at Tre- 
dcrrick. Lady Judith and Lady Dynham were at a work- 
table in the great oriel window at the end of the library. 

Once Mrs. Penwarne, as a gii'l in a riding-habit, bad come 
down that long room to welcome ber brother after Ms 
marriage, in all the lovebness of girlhood — a loveliness that 
bad even surioriscd bim. How she walked down its length 
beautiful in ber womanhood ; the twenty years of life that 
bad passed over her bad brought to ber the knowledge of 
all good things ; such troubles as sbe bad gone tbrougb bad 
given ber courage, and the success sbe bad shared bad 
blessed ber with a happy confidence. 

Sbe waUced down the room, and Lady Judith, putting ber 
work on a little table before her, tnet.her half way ; Lady 
Dynham rose and held out ber band. It was a tborougbly'* 
friendly greeting, but Mi's. Penwarne did not wish to say 
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what she had to say before any one ; she really knew so 
little of her sister-in-law, that she could not venture on a 
sing'lo word about Lctty in a third person’s presence. As a 
good beginning she sat down and tried to be pleasant. 
Doth ladies were really glad to sec her, and for reasons of 
their own. 

They had been sitting for an hour at work, but very busy 
with their thoughts all the time. 

“I wonder v>du\t fortune Alice Penwarno will have?” 
Lady Dynham had just- said, when Mrs. Penwarno was 
announced. 

Since the dinner-party she had begun to think of her as a 
' W'ife for Lord Bolton. Than came, ‘‘ Oh ! how do you do 
and those thoughts wore cut short. 

By-and-by they were out on the terrace ; it was a favourite 
place for sitting in the open air, as soon as the sun was off 
it. I^Irs. Penwarno then found a moment to ask for Lctty. 

“ I should enjoy having her at Ooombe. She and Alice 
arc getting cousinly ; perhaps she would prefer joining you 
in town, aitcr awhile. Will you think of it?” 

should like to leave her with you very much, I am 

sure.” 

“ Then it is settled,” said IMrs. Penwarne. 

Oh ! dear, no ! Her father insists on a special property 
in Lctty,” 

“ But you will speak to Peter ?” 

“ Yes.’’ The word had a sound of peculiarly thoughtful 
deliberation in it. 

“It will all come right,” thought I\Irs. Penwarne, as shr^ 
. whilkcd away. 
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THE GOSSIP OP LAST woncs. 

Long may the parent qnccn of flowers 
Her fragrance here displaj* ; 

Long may she paint my mantling howors 
And make my portals gay. 

Where the green hill so gradual slants 
Or flowery glade extends, 

Long may these fair, these fav’rife haunts 
Prove social to my friends. — Cuxxixgjiaji. 

^jlTEX Jlrs. Pcmvaviic was gone, Lady Dynhaiu went 
Lack to her til oughts about Alice and her fortune. 
“ The Penwai-ncs arc rich,” she said. “I suiiposc 
i the girl will be well dowered.” 

There never were two women more utterly dili'crcnt than 
Lady Judith and Lady Dynham, but thej’’ had more pluin- 
spolcen talk together than they ever had with any other 
persons. _ They know so much of each other’s lives, that all 
explanations and descriptions wore cut out of their conversa- 
tion as unnecessary. Xo needless expenditure of words and 
breath over occurred when these two women talked; so 
Lady Judith answered plainlj*, “She must have fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. Her mother has had that.” 

“ Not enough quite,” returned Lady Dynham, threading 
her needle. “ I was thinking of Belton. He is so taken 
with her.” 

“ If he is, and if you don't like it, send him away. Alice 
is a very captivating young lady. But I should think licr 
as likely to have thirty as fifteen thousand; and. she is 
not going to marry Hugo, which you know was the only 
danger.” ■ ■ 

“1 had not thought of that. But she is not?” 
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Ko. Certainly. I suppose I.kno’sv tliat.” 

“Coombe is a pleasant liouse, and they must bo nice 
•neighbours. Jane is nearly as handsome as ever. And 
:how odd -to see Jliss Teague among them still!'’ 

‘‘ She has been faithful.” 

And so useful. What should we have done — ourselves, 

I mean — she had not taken poor old Lady Dynham oft' 
our hands?” She meant Lady Jane Drake’s mother. She 
v^ould have been left to hirelings, which is a terrible thought 
always.” 

.•“j\Ir. Drake was in Paris when his grandmother was 
ill; and he spent that winter at Nice. I was not well. 
Of course that poor old Lady Dynham was nothing to 
you. You had had to do your duty by Lord Dynham’s 
motlier.” 

“ Oil, di'eadful ! Yes. He was a good^ son. And then 
there was his father too — such a very troublesome life we 
had at first; but that old Lady Dynham was a good step- 
mother. She really took a great deal of annoyance away 
from us,” and Lady Djuiham again paused to thread her 
needle. 

“I wonder;” said Lady Judith, “what is to become of 
Sophy Cereseau.” 

“]\rarry, I hope. She is very useful to me ; but she must 
many. I took her intending her to marry. I could not 
help taking her, my sister made so very bad a match after 
Mv. Cereseau’s death. And tlicn the property which would ' 
have come to him went to a male lieir, and Sophy suffered 
for being a daughter. She has nothing till her mother 
dies, and then only what may bring in a hundred a year. 
She very nearly married ]\Ii\ Luxton last year. I thought 
it quite a settled thing ; but he became heir to that fine 
Yorkshire property, by the death of those cousins — Sir 
James’s two boj^’s; andtlie other brother’s son — the orphan. 
You remember. -After that Mr. Luxton thought he would 
marry Liza, Lady Mary Cleverleigh’s daughter.” 

“ Is he engaged to her V” 

“Oh yes; but secretly, at present. Their estates join; 
she will have a splendid fortune, and it was all made up the 
other day, before she came of age.” 

“Dear mol did Sophy feel it? She is a nice girl, very 
quiet.” 

“ Ah, that quieted heiv” 

“ But it is always a disadvantage to a girl to be any- 
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Avlicre out of licr niotlicr s Louse. It makes Ler a sort of 
dcpciilcut/’ 

Wiiicli is the truth. But she is useful to me, aud plea- 
sant to both of us ; and slic lilccs luxury. As to living wtli 
my sister, how could she? Laura's hu&baiul is a city man, 
with girls by a former marriage; and three little boy Vella- 
coombs, by my sister. They live well, uncommonly well, 
and she declares she likes her life. I go to sec her, and I 
find her immersed in household affairs, rusty and dusty in a 
back parlour full of cupboards, and as many books and 
bills, and red-taped parcels of paper on the table, as if she 
had been a lawycr^s clerk.’’ 

Lady Judith lauglied. ‘‘ Wliat is it all about?” she asked. 

“House affairs — town house — country house ; the servants’ 
and stable accounts ; the accounts for the children ; corre- 
spondence as to charities for her husband; as to Dorcas 
societies and mothers’ meetings for herself. I wonder how 
she can do it.” 

“And does she like it?” 

“She says it is all charming. , There is no trouble in 
buying and paying, and being bountiful and being begged 
of, if you have only the money, she says. It is all money — 
money — money. ‘ Taker twenty i) 0 unds to Sophy. I like 
my life and my husband ; and I love his children as I love 
my own. If you could know how I loanted^ actually wanted^ 
when poor Mr. Cercscau was alive. It cured me of gentility.’ 
That is almost word for word what she says.” 

“ And were they so poor ?” 

“Thej" had a very small income. But he would have 
succeeded to a good property had he lived.” 

“I remember an old German saying, which aelvises people 
never to wait on other people’s dying, ‘You will have some- 
thing to bite when your teeth arc all gone,’ it says. I tliink 
Sir. Ccrescau’s death must have been a good thing, and that 
IMrs. Yellacoomb may not be far VTong. But I am sorry 
about Sophy and her lost lover. I had never hoard of it.” 

“And pray do not mention it. 'Nothing hurts a girl so 
much as that kind of story. I am not aware whcliicr or not' 
the Oleveideighs know. They told me about Liza, for we 
have been friends all our lives, and I never said a word; but 
J ames Luxtonbehaved ve}*y ill, He knows the Vellacooinbs, 
and ho used to go there during Sopliy’s visits to them. 
She spends some time every year withher mother; and Lord 
Dynham was very civil to him. Then the two cousins were 
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killed, poor youths, and the other boy died ; andjiedrcv/ oif. 
Just that — ^lie said nothing* — just drew olF. Then, when .Sir 
James lost his son, you Icnow, tliore was the title also in the 
future. In fact, all the liUxtou property unexpectedly 
centred in Sophy’s lover, and he drew ohV’ 

' “ I would inari'y Sophy this season if I could,” said Lady 
Judith. 

“ Yes, yes ; well, perhaps we may. But what is to become 
of Letty ? She is very handsome,” 

“I think so. But you know all about this entail?” 

‘‘ Of course. But ]\Ii% Drake is rich.” 

“ Well, rich enough, perhaps. But Betty’s education has 
been peculiar. Her father’s doing. Perhaps she may spend 
her life in discovering if there.be any truth in the old couplet 
that declares— 

* When house and lands are gone and spent, 

Then learning is most excellent ” 

and Lady Judith laughed. 

Lady Dynham might tell as much as she pleased ; but 
Lady Judith did not follow that example. She had heard 
a great deal, and told nothing, which notwithstanding all 
their plain-speaking, was not unfrequently found to be the 
. case after one of t;hese family talks. Still, Lady Dynham 
had got at some facts which "were vexy seriously intci’esting* 
to her; she had. learnt that Alice was free, and that there 
was not anything to dread from Hugo. She had liad many 
fears and tremblings over that possibility^ and she felt quite 
sui'e that if Alice lilvcd Hugo, she was not one to be attracted 
fi’onx' any honest liking by anything Lord Belton could 
offer her. She had told Sophy Cereseau’s love-story, and 
for that she was half sorry. She had nearly, or quite, she 
could not remember which, promised to keep it a secret, 
and a secret it had been till that morning. But “ confidence 
begets confidence,” And “we are going away in a few 
days,” said Lady Dynham, reconciling her conscience to the 
breaking of her word. 

While she was thus meditating, Lady Juditli began again 
about the Oleverleighs, 

“ They lived once at her place — ^Lerrens, near Marsland. 
It belongs to them iiow. When Mr. Cleverlcigh became his 
father’s heir, they went into Yorkshire. How far are they 
from that place of your^ ?” 
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“Al)Oiit thirty miles off. Of crnirso you Ioioav them. 
Liza y'as to have lu-on ])iTsentv(l this hut iK-nnotlier 

is an invalid. I ollertal, hut they seemed iuelined to post- 
iMUie it till her inarria^,^e. That Avas how I jrot to know of 
the eni;a;rement. ]t is not known to anybody — not even to 
Sir Janies, who is a charinine: nmn, I know. Lut his ncjdiew 
hehaved .so ill : and I feed sure that he has never said a word 
to the Clevcrleiprhs ahont Sophy. Of course if lie had, they 
('oiild never have t(dd luo of Liza/’ So Sophv's secret a:ot 
told again. 

“ I^fr. Luxtoi/s uncle, Sir James, is a rrr;/ delightful man/’ 
said Lady Judith. ‘‘It gives me a new interest in Sojiliy to 
hear of licr trouble with that ne])hew. I laiew »Sir James 
as a girl, lie lias been here, lie was liero in tlic Avorst 
trouble that ever befell me.’’ 

“ Ah. he has lost his own sons, now/' sighed Lady Dynham ; 
“ Ihit he is very civil to that nephcAV, and talks ofliim as 
his heir, IVmijiIo fancied that Sir Jlarry Goodman liad 
secured Liza for that handsome son of his, Freddy ; as cveiy- 
bfaly calls him. IFs a terrible loss to spare a son to India, 
lie Avent quite as a boy. Tliey told me hoAV kind the Pen- 
Avarnes had been to him there.” 

‘‘I like Sophy,” said Lady Judith, reiurning to the port of 
the story that interested her. “She has been a idcasant, 
obliging guest, and she has been contented here.” 

“ It Avas quite a blessing to her to come. She Avanted to 
go Avhcrc nobody' knCAv.” 

“Of course nobody knoAvsJ said Lady Judith, Avith 
smile. “ Put she has been contented. Lctty is not ahvays 
very cheerful.” 

“Indeed, Sophy has been perfectly happy. It has done 
her great good. She is a dear girl, most useful, Pm siu'c, 
l)ut ] should be so glad to see her married.” 

“ You don't go to toAvn A'cry early ever, I think.” 

“Xo. Lord Dynham goes. He must — the House, you 
Iv noAv. But he goes as little ns he can till I am there. The 
expense is great, and huAung no daughters, and I really like 
llio country, and a little later one sees oA^oiybody, and one 
can get off to some sea-place, or the Continent, before the 
shooting ; perpetually moving about is so unsatisfactory — but 
Ave have so much enjoyed ourselves in this beautiful place.'" 
I wonder you can bear to leave it.” 

“It is a A’cry beautiful place,” said Lady Judith, com- 
l>lac*cutly. “ But Avc spend the Avinters in toAvn generally. 
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It suits both Peter and myself. And I can't do Avitliont 
London in the season cithci', I am afraivi. Of course you 
^vill liave Sophy 'with you in town?’’ 

‘’She says she Avould rather not go out much. Her 
mother claims her for a few weeks; but if we go abroad I 
shall want her. I can hardly tell how it will be managed 
just at present. We give our yearly bi^l ^^t Dyncly in Sep- 
tember, as usual, and must get back for that. I want to 
spend the winter there.’’ 

“I like Dyncly ; it is in one of the best parts of England 
— I always tliink that Gloucestershire combines so much. 
And to bo quite franlc, I don’t like your Yorkshire place. 
I should let it.” ’ ^ 

“ Oh, but Lord Dynham being Yorkshire by his mother 
inherits the infatuation. lie likes moors and crags, and 
Y’^orkshire hunting, and grouse — and ever^'thing else that 
is Y^orkshirc. But of course Djniely is homc.'^ 

“ I hate stones,” said Lady Judith. “ But whenever Sophy 
can.be spared I should like to have her on a visit; here, or 
in London — anj-Avlicrc; I like her gentle ways.” 

“Thank you. Y^ou would do her good. We cant 
leave her l\t Dynely by herself. Islj sister wrote to 
me to fix for Sophy going with her to the sea, but I 
said Sophy had had the sea here, and that that would be 
enough.” 

“31rs. Yellacoomb, then, is not tied -to her cupboards and 
her rusty and dusty state.” 

“ Oh dear, no. It is only in her business hours that she 
is to be seen. She is as sa\'ing on herself as if she had not 
ten pounds a year for clothes, and she manages for her 
husband as if he were a iirince. I suspect he seldom sees 
her as I do. Yon Icnow Laura never had even a woman’s 
natural love of disqday, and yet she had good taste, and was 
devoted to comforts. She was always rather an oddity, if 
you remember. They have a house at Seacombe ; she likes 
.sending the children there, and getting off Wr. Yellacoomb 
at all sorts of unrecognized times for the refreshment of 
fresh air. She manages it all. It is a pretty spot, all 
cottagy, with lavender and sweet brief in the summer, and 
^\’ith a sea-breezy scent all over everything, and not a bit of 
grandeur about it ; x>hik chintz and white muslin?, and all 
her red-tape parcels and books, and letters go witli her: sbe 
has alway.s a pen in her hand, I think, and I really believe 
her husband worships her — but such a life T 
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Ag-ain Lady Judith g-avo one of her short low laughs. 
“ Wliat a slave to good woihs !” 

Iso one could has'c told her real fooling’, cither from her 
manner or her words. Pcriiaps she had at last learnt to 
laugh all tilings to scorn — nobody knew. But she svent on 
speaking, and in a more natural tone .she said, “ I suppose 
it is impossible to heep some women from good works, if 
the iiower can be -grasped fordoing them. It is well that 
it should bo so. Ifrs. Vcllacoomb is happy now ; and yet 
when she was Sir. Cercsoan’s wife she was not happy. ,Sho 
had then one thing to practise in her life— self-deiiial ; it 
was clear to everybody that she could not do it without that 
ci-ying aloud which revealed the suffering. So lilr. Ccrcscau 
died, and she married the merchant, and fell violently in 
love with him : and now of her own choice sits in a back 
parlour, and keeps accounts, and is rusty and dusty — the 
best of wives and mothers, and in excellent spii-it.'?'. But 
she is respectable, and has power. I suppose that is what 
we all like, poa’cr and respectability; the power .to buy gold 
and diamonds, and then we are found to prefer aluininium 
bronze, and a bit of crystal, and tahe a comfortable stand 
upon onr own respectability.” 

“A\cll, I don't know,” said Lady Dj'nham, who scarcely 
understood Lady Judith’s generalizing. “ I always thought 
Laura odd. And j^ct she wanted to bo great, a'hvays, and 
to have a position ; and she would never have married Mr. 
Cerescau but for the wealth to which he was heir. But it 
is very difllcult, and always has been, as far as I know, to 
bo great in any way.” ' 

“ You arc quite wrong,”_ said Lady Judith, rising up ; “ it 
is not A’cry hard to achicA'o greatness ; any Avoinan can 
secure some sort of greatness if she liaA'c courage, or per- 
haps impudence, Avhich may do as avoII ; but the really hard 
thing to attain is respectability. I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Vcllacoomb is in the right, and happier than either of us. 
And be sure that you bring Sophy to town, and send her to 
soe me. I shall call on the Clevei’leig’hs ; I have not seen 
them for years. I like Sophy very much; slio has been 

a most agreeable guest. And oh, look ! There 

they come, toiling up the zig-zag path from the beach 
to the point there. Do you see — three men and tAVO 
girls ? It must be them. Are j^ou inclined to go and meet 
them ?” 

So tlje tAVO ladies finished their gossip, and ended their 
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last^vords; and soon Lady Jiiditli might have been seen 
'walking back Avith her hand on Sopliy’s arm. 

\Yhcn they got to the honsc Lady Judith looked at Loity. 
“ Child, how pale you are ! You are so impinident. You go 
too niucli into the sun. Drake, do look at Letty !'’ 

Lady Judith spoke coldly, almost angrily. Letty stumbled 
against her father, and fainted away in his arms. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 



LIFE OK DEATJI. 

The histoiy of our lives, vLen vrittcn by ourselves, is always 
profoundly affecting.— ifd/cl dn Petit St. Jean. 

He }iGxt claj' Leiiy was very ill. ,Slio had always 
had perfect health, and to have her alarmingly 
ill was something tliat seemed to shake the life 
in every one around her. And then, too, it was 
despaii-— it was incomprehensible. ^Ylly should it happen, 
and what could any one do ? 

Of cour.so the doctor came. It w’as very mj'sterious ; it 
was over-fatigue, and the brain had been over-taxed; it was 
exposure to the sun ; it was that morning in the boat ; it 
was the toiling up the cliff, and it was eating no brcakffst ; 
and it was all BIr. Drake’s fault. 

“ Of course it was his fault. He never made any allow- 
ances for Dotty. He always worked her head and hands 
up to their utmost possibility. Those pamphlets on the 
currency— which had actually got him the offer of a scat in 
Parliament, which of course he had refused, as he always 
did refuse eveiything that was worth having — had been 
spoken by him as ho wallced up and dowji the room, and 
Letty had written them from such dictation. And tlioi it 
was not English only, but Greek and Latin ; and as to ■ 
German, it was a mercy that she had learnt it as she learnt 
English, or she must have died of it. And BD-, Drake may 
well thank his stars for a daughter — a son certainly would 
have been no use to him. He was incapable of thinking of 
any one but himself.” 

In spite of all the restraint that Lady Judith really did 
put upon herself, these statcinents would bo poured forth ; 
mid that Peter Drake was simply idiotic when sickness was 
in the house was so perfectly true, that the current of sur- 
rounding opinion went against him, and in silent misery 
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lie shut liimsolf up from his ^lests, only creeping into his 
chiUrs room to loolc at her Avhen she dozed, and there, hy 
her bedside, ho of course found Jliss Teague. Lady Judith 
had scut for her. 

Thank you — thank you,” Lady Judith had said, holding 
out both hands gratefully on her amval. “ You have had 
to do ^vith them all from the beginning. She is horribly ill 
— and oh ! don't talk to me of Mr. Drake ! You kno^v very 
well he is the most self-suflicicnt man tliat ever vas born — 
oh ! yos, you know, and you look so guilty. If ytni make 
mo laugh for a single instant, I — even I — may have an 
hysteric ; but so it is, and vdiat he was as a youth he still 

is — as it was in the beginning Alas ! alas ! But self- 

sufficiency is inefficiency — cause and effect. If ijon can’t 
nurse Lettj" back to life, no one can. I never M’as gootl at 
nursing, and Lctty does not love me.” jMiss Teague looked 
scared. Lady Juditli kissed her. “ Go now,” she said, with 
the tears running down her ffice — “ go now, and do your 
best. Heaven alone can help a woman whose life is sacri- 
ficed to a man like Peter Drake !” 

It was exactly j\Iiss Teague’s opinion, but it was tenable 
to hear the truth from Lady Judith’s lips. “It is enough 
to make one mad to lose everything,” said the poor lady. 

After the first confusion of the sudden danger of death 
into which Lctty Drake had fallen, there came to the guests 
in that house a moment of standing still, as it were, and of 
asking — “ \Miat shall we do ?” 

AVithout coming to any very exact answer, Lady Dynham 
began the business of packing up as speedily as could be 
managed. “ Tliere can be no more dinner-parties, no more 
going from home; we can get ready for departure, and 
then, if anji;hing sliould happen 

If anything should happen] It is such a convenient 
jdirase, and it had now come to the fact that it could be 
applied most appropriately to poor Lett3’’s case. So the 
Dynhams remained, but in readiness for what might occur 
—life or death; it was a narrow choice, but for many days 
no human intelligence could declare which thing it was to 
be. 

AAJion Lady Judith found that the Dynhams considered it 
nccessaiy to be prei'jared for a sudden depailurc, she spoke 
out fearlessly. 

‘•Don't go— don't, I beseech you, make any arrangements 
to oblige you to go. You can see how it is ; if Lord Dynham 
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went, Peter wonld have no one to speak to. A silent life 
IS bad for everybody. No people know tliat truth more 
perfectly than those who liave to experience it. For good- 
ness sake, stay ! It is all very well to be ready to ffo, only 
don’t go— that’s all.” j b , j 

Then Lady Djniham promised to remain to the end of 
that three weeks that had been talked about, and, “ YTc shall 
get up to town in June, j'^ou know,” she said to her solcmn- 
looking spouse, with one of her most ti'anquil smiles. 

Lord Dynham was really a comfort to Mr. Drake, and 
Lady Judith -svas quite right when she said it was good for 
Peter to have some one to speak to. She knew, by a 
woman’s intuitive sense of what must be, which is quicker, 
and very often truer than reasoning, that if the3’’ wore left 
alone, the silence and the siilfering, of which they could not 
speak, would widen the separation between them; and 
Lady Judith, to do her justice, did not wish that. 

She could not ti-ust herself not to blame Mr. Drake ; she 
could not trust Mr. Drake to take her hard words geutlj*. 
Things, as they were noAV between them, Averc decent and 
respectable, and it had been a respectability very hard to 
gain. The presence of other people Avould prevent discord, 
and she exerted herself to keej) the Dj’nhams, and to make 
the house as pleasant as it could be. She thanked them 
honestly, and they Avcrc surprised into being her friends — 
pleased, too, at the new consequence that their position as . 
comforters seemed to give to them. Nothing half as kind 
or as cousinly had ever been experienced at Trederrick 
before, and they both found themselves feeling and saying 
that they were very glad to staj'. 

Every morning Lord Belton Avont up the crag-path AA'ith 
news as to Iioav Letty had passed the night. 

EA'cry afternoon they came doAvn from Ooombo to knoAV 
as to the progress made in the day. 

Sophy Ccrcscau Avas as useful as if she had inherited her 
mother’s talent for doing all manner of good ; and Avhen 
Letty’s delirious head grcAV still, and lier ej'cs once more 
wore the habitual look of peace, Jliss Teague Avondered as 
to Avhether those hours of deadly fear had not brought 
blessings with them AAdiich it might take .all life to count. 

Good old Sir Harry had come over again and again from 
Marsland, to hear Avith his own cars, he said, the truth about 
Peter’s child. Mrs. Garteray had had pleasant Avelcomes, 
and been indulged in long talks about her hero and stepson. 
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The gi’cat Grogshani 'will ease was coming* on immediately. 
It was complicated with a rnu-awoy match, and a death 
tliat could not he iwoved — with a possible claimant if a 
marriage register could be found, and an obstinately cx- 
])cctant lioir-at-law ; and, after all, and above all, it was not 
clear whether ]Miss Gregsham — for it was a woniaifs v/ill, of 
course — had had any right to dispose of this enormous 
property at all. Tliis one final tiial was certainlj’ to decide 
everything, and the whole legal world, and every Greg'^hain 
to file furthest generation, was waiting on Cecil Cart Cray’s 
speech. 

That seemed to be the state of things. I\Ir. Drake listened 
with interest, Lord Djuiham with the politest attention, and 
Lord Bolton declared that to be in such a place, and to bo 
found equal to such a charge, M'as sonictiiing worth living 
for. 

“ It is work P’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘Work ! After 
all, work is a famous thing !"’ 

“Don^fc mistake vanity for indnstiy, Lord Belton,*’ says 
]\nss Teague. “ I am afraid you arc fecKng as if you could 
be proud.” 

She smiles vciy pleasantly on this young man whom she 
likes, and ho comes to her and sits l)cside her. “Do you 
know, if I had anything to do, I tliink that I could do it,” he 
says. 

“ ITow very dreadful P 

“ What is dreadful ?*’ 

“Your ignorance.” 

“Arc you joking? I so seldom get a talk with you; and 
yet I am hearing of you perpetually.” 

“ Because I have done vrhat I had to do, I suppose. In a 
very bungling "way often enough ; but when one tries, somc- 
liow one succeeds, I think.” 

“But that does not explain ?vhat you arc pleased to call 
my ignorance.” 

“I flunk it docs. You have something to do. and have 
not, at more than twentv-one years of ag^, found out what 
- it is.” 

“ I have to live.” 

“Which means eafing, drinking, sleeping, and walking. 
Y’^ou certainly do all that.” 

“And to many.” 

I\Tbs Teague opened her eyes very wide. “It is sncli an 
opiua'itUK' moment for a ]>ropn^*;d. ] can only rcn’ct tlad I 
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am not the happy lady. No doubt your ignorance extends 
also to that part of your destiny ?” 

“ Alice Pemvarne,” said Lord Belton, in a very low voico. 
“ Will you tell me if she is engaged to Hugo ? I do not ask 
it idly. I want to know. I can't ask any one but you ; and 
I have wanted to ask you several days.” 

“ That is a long time,” said Hiss Teague. “ There is no 
engagement — no captivity to aiij'^ body. Lord Belton, she 

is three years younger than you 

“ Ten years younger, I should say,” he said, smiling. “ I 
know you. are going to say that her life, and all she has seen, 
has made her older tlian her years ; but whatever may bo 
the case, I feel old enough to talce my place in her life, and 
I ■will do it if I can. Now let us listen to Sirs. Carteray. 
I am so much obliged to old Hiss Gregsham for her stui^id 
will. I should never have said this to you but for her.” 

“ .tHid what good has speaking to mo done j'ou?” 

“How can you ask? It has added fact to feeling.” 

Then he walked awaj*, and Hiss Teague thought she liked 


him veiy much. 

“ HT.iat have you been saying to Hiss Teague, sir?'’ said 
old Sir Harry. “You have made her ej'cs bright, and 
rouged her cheeks. Here she conies. You are on trial — 
speak.” 

“ Wo have talked of work. I was emying HH. Carteray.” 

“ Ah ! 3'es.” Sir Harrj’^ looked well pleased. 

“ And Jliss Teague says that, if I -jv-ere in his place, my 
vanitj’’ and ignorance would be the ruin of me.” 

“ Quito right. Hiss Teague !” And the old man laughed 
merrily. “ Keep these j'oung boys in order.” 

But Hiss Teague had ceased to think Lord Bolton a 
boy; and she had nothing to say in answer to old Sir 
Hariy. 

She went back to Letty with messages from her friend ; 


she told her about Cecil Carteray. 

Letty was lying on a sola near the window, whore a thick 
blind shaded her' from both sun and ligh't. She lay so much 
in the shade, that the slight" nervous tivitching of the face, 
when Cecil’s name ivas mentioned, could not be seen. Letty 
listened with her eyes closed, and her thin hands clasped 
patiently underneath her cashmere shawl. 

“ Does it tire you to be told these things ?” asked JL'ss 
Teague, with her gentle voico. 

“ i want to hear,” gasped the girl, with voiceless lips. 
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Then slio was told all that was as yet known ; and she 
thanked IMiss Teague softly. 

“Will you'try to sleep?*’ 

“ Yes. I can sleep now.” And so she was left, and she 
did sleep, dropping, as it were,’ into a trance of prayer 
and patience, wliich ended in the peace of a child-like 
slumber. 

In this way, in the midst of a great tranquillity, Lctty got 
better — ^\vell enough for the doctor to leave her to 3Iiss 
Teague’s care; and to the continued quietness which 
was declared to be absolutely necessary to her restoration. 

“ How long have I been ill?” she asked one day ; and she 
was told that it was almost three weeks since the day of her 
fainting in the hall. “ IIow land everybody has been 
How much illness teaches us of other people’s goodness ! 
How good Sophy is !” 

Yes, Sophy had been very good. Through all that terrible 
time of fear, when neither hither nor mother could be of any 
use, Sophy had waited on Miss Teague, and shared in all 
her labours. She had been so quick, kind, and clever— so 
much more intelligent than any servant not instnicted in the 
mysteries of sick nursing could have been, that every- 
body was grateful to her; and there had been a general 
feeling in the house that not even the all-sufficient IMiss 
Teague could have done without i\Iiss Ccrescau. 

Lady Judith felt it as much as any onc.^ She thanked her 
in words which were not many, but whicli meant a great 
deal. “Wo shall -get to London some time, I suppose. 
Letty is to be left at Coombe. We may not be av'ay very 
long; but let me see you— sec as much of you as possible in 
town, Sophy. Promise me that.” ^ And Sophy promised, 
and felt that she had ceased to be afraid of Lady J udith ; and 
that she was never again going to be dumb in the presence 
of !Mr. Drake. 

Still, Lctty was kept upstairs, in cool rooms, with the sun 
kept out, and in great quietness. Still the doctor said that, 
in her continued state of wcakncr?s, there was danger of a 
relapse, if any kind of imprudence was committed ; and still 
Lord Belton went up the crag-path to carry the morning news 
to Coombe. 

Still letters were flying all over the countrj^ to one friend 
and another, with Lctty 's state and condition as a pnncipal 
topic. Eveiybody Avas talking, or writing, or thinking of 
that beautiful, educated, talented, wonderiul ^liss Drake, 
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'who had boon otit in a boat most imprudently, and 's^'alked 
up a steep chii-side in a broiling* June day, and nearly died 
of a snnstrolcc ; and Sirs. Carteray wrote every week to Cecil. 

He v/as Ibnd of a clever woman’s letter-'sn-iting, and he 
enjoyed hers: and she told him how impinident Letty had 
been, and how the fatigue had been so great, and the effect 
of the sun so tinmcndous, that she liad only had power just 
to reach the house, wlicn she was struck down in the hall. 
“ All this happened the day after you left us,*’ said lli’sl 
Oai*tora 3 % in her first letter. 

Week after week the accounts went to London; the 
second week she was obliged to say that Letty remained in 
great danger. The ‘head was affected somehow — the pro- 
stration complete ; 2h\ Drake in perfect misery; and Lady 
Judith quite a changed woman to her neighbours. “ Almost 
as pleasant to ihcni^ for a wonder, as she has chosen always 
to be to she coidd not help adding, just to make Cecil 
smile. " And then she went on, “ Most unexpectedly, but 
not to any one’s surprise, I suppose, if all I hear is true, 
Captain Penwarnc arrived yesterday at Coombe. He came 
of course on Letty’s account. And another thing that has 
come to light is that every bit of the unentailed property 
has been for several years mortgaged u]) to its utmost value, 
so that if this expected marriage betsveen Hugo and I^etty 
does not como off — only everybody says it udll — poor Letty 
will be left on her father’s death a mere dependent on her 
mother, whose jointure is well secured somehow. Of course 
Eleanor thinks she had better die if she does not marry, 
than suffer that ; hut’ in justice to Lady Judith I must add 
that Eleanor has been to Tredcrrick several times, and has 
not gone through any kind of annihilation, citlior by 
torturing words or scathing smiles. And now for myself. 
I had hotter say that I suppose I could not write quite in tin's 
way if our afternoon account of Letty had not been an im- 
proved one. Sophy Cereseau has turned out quite a treasure^ 
and of course no one could have done without Miss Teague.” 

What kind of a man that was who received these letters 
it would he difficult to say. 

Cecil Carteray always read them most attcntivel}’* ; and 
when he read them he was alwaj^s alone. These letters 
would come sometimes when he was immersed in papers 
and reading.. Then he would rise up quietly, and put the 
letters under lock and key till the work of the day was 
done; at which time he would take them again into his 
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hands and read tliem over once, never more lhan once, hnt 
once v'ith slowness and tlion2:litful deliberation, before be 
lield them to a ligditcd taper and reduced every scrap to ashes. 

That letter Cecil Cartcray destroyed by fire, as he liad de- 
stroyed the othcrSjMuth slow and ^ure deliberation and care. 

If Letty’' wished her short period of perfect joy to becoino 
as though it had never been, if she wasted weary moments 
in wishing for the impossible, ho too wished it witli self- 
pity as deep and equally loaded -with rcgi'ct. But she. in 
her weakness, could not slay her past; it lived and poisoned 
her present, and drew tears from her torttired memory. He 
simply had made up his mind to live his life, and not try to 
strive with fate. Ho pitied the Cecil Cartcray of a few 
weeks back, but never gave a sigh to the man he had be- 
come. All ho know was that his mind was made up. He 
was not only not going to many Letty, but he had ceased 
to wish to marry her. A great career was before him. 
Once he had striven for success for her sake, and when it 
came it was for her that ho was glad; now he would liave 
success for its own sake, and such success as was before him 
was worth having. A man had to live ; it would bo plea- 
santest to live among the plaudits of his fellow-men, reaping 
the harvest of golden gains. So lie burnt his letters, and 
walked out to refresh himself for his next day's vrorlc. 

So it was with Cecil wlicn Letty was asking ^Jiss Teague, 
‘‘How long is it? How long since I was taken ill?*’ 

They were alone now at Trederrick, and lingo had been 
allowed to sec Letty twice. She used to bo carried into 
her mother’s boudoir, and then the Coombe relatives had 
been allowed to see her. She had seen Hugo twice, with 
only Miss Teague in attendance; and Hugo, to amuse her, 
had talked of the great Gregsham will case, and Cecil 
Cartcray. 

“Docs it tire you?” “Do you like todiear about if?*’ 
fhey had asked her; and her gentle answer came to both 
always fhe same, “Yes; very much.” 

After he was gone she would liavc her couch removed to 
where she could look out on the afternoon sunlight gilding 
the great clilfs, and see the sleci)y sea rocking- boats 

of tlic village fishermen. She looked over the liigh elm 
tops, and between tlie masses of green which their gi^onping 
made to the little bay on whose sandy bank I\Iiss IVngue so 
loved to sit, and think of the footstojis that come into our 
ives and go out of them. Letty had heard her fanciful 
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chat, and the remembrance of tilings she Iiad said came 
back to her now ; and with the ebb and flow of thought 
there came that thought which she had determined, very 
often to drive away for ever— tlio tlioiight that Cecil might 
come back. 

iNOw_ surely there is nothing "more dreadful than the cry, 
the wail of Ilope. He will return, I know he will ! Poor 
heart ! II its secret is known, then every other heart knoAvs 
better. But how long belief holds on ! Hoav long Ilojie 
lives, feeding on itself! When it dies it is gcnerally 
Euddenly, because some event occurs Avhich comes like a 
blow and declares the truth. The blow falls on heart and 
head, and then people say, mat is the matter? She kneAv 
it ever so long ago ! 

But it Avas not to bo quite in this Avay AA’ith Betty. She 
suffered the sorrows of hope but a little time. Another 
month passed. Six weeks. Then the paiiers Avere full 
of the grc.at case, and Cecil Caidcray had Avon his cause. 
His stepmother came to Tredenuck to hoar his praises ; and 
Mr. Drake and Lady Judith made their conga-atulations. 
EA’crybody talked of him. Everybody Avas A'oxed that ho 
had not come doAvn to bo looked at again. It A'cxod Blrs. 
Carteray; but he had joined a charming party. He AATote 
of nothing hut tlie Ehinc. 

One of his letters to I\Irs. Carteray had been brought by 
her to Lett}'- to read. It contained marginal illustration's 
of the contents. But Betty Avould not look. It dropped 
from her couch to the ground, and Sirs. Carteray picked it 
up again. 

Then some Avords went to Cecil as to Betty’s listlessness 
She could not even be interested in him — their hero. But 
she Avas going to stay at Coombe. The Drakes had giA'cn 
her up to Sirs. PenAvarne, Avho seemed delighted to have 
charge of her. It Avas supposed to bo quite a settled thing, 
therefore, betAveen her and Hugo. But nothing could be 
said of course till she Avas recoA'cred. She had been so 
dreadfully ill. 

And Betty Avent to Coombe, and she took no hope with her. 
Hope Avas dead of exhaustion. And the Avorld Avas empty. 

Oh ! the emptiness of a world when a girl’s love has gone 
away from her. Ho one li-ving on her smiles ; no man 
caring for her heart ; alone — alone — alone unto the end I 




CHAPTER XXV. 

6ELr-IvX0'S\Xr:DGE. 

Clouds threaten — but a ray of light, 

And not of lightning, falls below. 

Faosi THE Ajiabic. 

'GMETDIES it strikes one as a'^'onclcr tliat^veliavo 
1 so little knowledge of ourselves. Seeing that 
j self is a book winch we never paid-, from, and 
! 'svhich is always at hand to study, is it not mar- 
vellous that wc should know so little of the things to bo 
revealed by it? 

It would seem to be unwise, or perhaps to be absolute 
folly, to seek for self-knowledge from the young. 

Youth should know right Irom MTong; youth should bo 
willing to repent of a wrong, and to determine to amend it, 
and to prefer right. But as to self-knowledge, it may 
generally be summed U]i in two exclamations — “ Oh ! I wish 
1 hadn't P and “ I wish I had P 
And it is in this state of things that the great happiness 
of youth consists. For the young arc happy because they 
arc" vague ; and they are vague because they are yoiing. 

Life lies before them with its work, its ]»rizes, its evils, 
its good; life is theirs' to do as they will with. Let it Jicver 
be forgotten that life is with the young. The youug have 
the power of choice, the ability, the strength, the thie io 
work, "J'hey look across the great plain, and say, Vliich 
way? 'Where shall wc go ? Vliat shall wc do ?^ 

■\Mion people arc old enough to make up their minds as 
to what is to be, to them, good; when they have determined, 
then strife conics. 'J'hcy are fighting for something. Repose 
is gone. The glorious sense of power unused. <rength 
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Tiiiiiijurccl, tiwd tlic frcccloni of an iinconqiiored ■svill, is no 
more. Anxiety is come; tliey are growing* old. Alas ! liow 
many ot us Icnow it. Is not Ignorance the life of youth, 
bcean.so it is the I’ood of Iiope? — and arc not Knowledge and 
Ex])cricncc always grey-lioaded? 

Sir. Drake and Lady Juditli had left Trcderrick, andLetty 
was at (’oomhc ; but many things had happened before the 
monlli of June had counted out its thiriy days, and some of 
them must be told. 

Lctty had had to be very carefully prepared for her 
removal, and she had stayed at Trcderrick .under Jliss 
Teague's charge at her own desire, for three or four days after 
the departure of her parents. Their going had been fixed 
by the occurrence of a scicntilic meeting, at 'which her father 
was expected to be present, and Letty had said, “ Leave me 
here. I shall like tlie peace of the empty house for a few 
days. Tlien, some cool afternoon, I can be driven to Coombo 
and find rest there till you come back. Give mo my own 
way, please; Miss Teague will take care of me.” 

Her father was glad to go, quite convinced that for j\Iiss 
Teague to take possession of liis child was the greatest good 
that could befall her; and Lady Judith was drearily sensible 
that she had nothing to do at home, and that the best 
arrangement possible was the very natui'al one of departing 
in the same carriage with her Imsband. ^ 

But before this departure which left Letty at rest, there 
had been other things in their lives — the departure of the 
Dynham family, and, before that, the return of Hugo to 
Coombo. He had come, as has been said, on hearing of 
Letty’s illness, from a feeling of true sympathy. JLs. Pen- 
warnc had Avritten to him when Letty was at the terrible 
danger point, and he had come down the very next day. 
A letter telling of his intention had reached Ooombe atthreo 
o’clock in the afternoon, and Hugo'had entered the house at 
seven in the evening. 

“SomclioAv,” he said, “I could not stand being away, I 
. am come just because I liked to come. I know I can’t be 
any good to anybody. But as the music Avas all out of time, 
and the dancing a bore — and as, I declare, I actually could 
not eat my dinner, I thought lAVOuldjust comeback. Of 
all things on earth, you knoAv, I hate Availing for the post. 
And that Avas just it; you know I should haA^e been Availing 
for the post all day.” AndHugo looked aggrieved, and as 
if he Avas much to be pitied. 
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Tlic man vras '^vclcomc at Coo mb 3. That ^vas the simple 
fnitli ; and he M'as Avclcomc at T re derrick, too, where ho 
had spent manj" mornings before he was allowed to sec 
Lett}’. 

Tlie morning after he got to Coombo, he was standing in 
bis usual M’ay on that lawn from which the crag-path 
descended — but not, as in old times, with Alice ; she was 
sitting ill the morning room close by the open windovr. 

“Hero is Helton — he has come up by the crags,” said 
Hugo to her. 

A thrill went through Alice’s nerves. In the first place, 
this was the only time Hugo had been alone with her, and 
spoken to her in the old voice, since the morning on the 
bridge; and the fixmiliar, unconstrained tone shot thi'ough 
her brain. She could not tell whether the sensation was 
pleasure or pain ; she had not time to consider the question ; 
she could only answer — “ Lord Belton brings us daily news of 
]jclty:” and then she walked out and across the lawn to 
liiect him. Hugo walked quite naturally by her side. 

“ They hope she is better. She has been watched all 
night. Islv, ]\Iorringtoir — he was a very clever man, a 
surg’con in extensive practice, the son of that doctor who 
had long ago asked 3Iiss Teague to be his wife — “lilr. l\Ior- 
rington says the whole aspect of afl[aii*s is favourable at 
present. But it is a mysterious sort of illness, and he has 
said so. I have left him in confidential talk with Miss 
Teague, who is about the greatest blessing you have here, 
I should say.” 

“That is a Penwarne belief,” said Alice, smiling. She 
looked at Hugo. He was looking at Lord Belton — the slim, 
handsome youth rubbing the rich-coloured curls from his 
white forehead. A thought came into Hugo’s head at that 
moment, but ho did not show it- in his face. “ Take care,'' 
he said, “ you Mull fall in lovoM’ith Miss Teague, if you don't. 
T did, at eight years old, and my case has been desperate 
ever since.'’ 

Lord Belton blushed up to liis eyebrows. Hugo's calm 
eyes saxv it all. “I think I’m imoof,” said the youth. 

“At any rate, you are warned. But I am going to her. 
I conld not bo hero an hour longer 'svithout seeking an 
intcrvicM’.'’ 

Hugo M’alkcd aM’ay and left Lord Belton and Alice toget he:*, 
and felt another thrill run through her brain. Once 
be would not bavo gone. But Mdiy should he not go ? Sho 
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IkkI examined herself, and said she liked to he free. Slic 
had been bronchi ni) in a capiivity. sweet and gentle, it is 
Inic, but still captivity; and she had said that slie liked to 
be fi’ce. U’lic glory of youtli lay in its power to choose. 
This poM’er liad come to hci', endowing her not only ’svith 
freedom, Init strength. Shcw'as convinced that she enjoyed 
her wonianliood. IIow should lingo have i)Owcr over her? 

is strength of old habits of thought,'’ said Alice, 
answering her inquiring head and trembling heart. Peace ! 
— nonsense!’’ and she turned with a smile "to Lord Belton. 

When Hugo reached Miss Teague’s cottage, he found, to his 
joy, that she was at homo- 

“I feared that I slionld not find you,” lie said. ‘•You 
arc only just bade from Trederride, I lenow. Am I in the 
way ?'’ 

Xo,” she said, tliink yon conldift be.” 

Tlien lie told her liow and wliy lie had come back. ‘‘But 
she is really better, I find” — speaking of Letty — “I heard 
Belton's account just now.” 

“ It will be a long time before she is strong. She is to come 
to Coomhe.” 

“It hink Alice will marry Belton,” said lingo very quickly. 
Jliss Teague looked at liinr with wide-open eyes. There 
was a moment’s silence; then Hugo said, “Speak to 
me.” 

“ I am quite sure ho admires her,” she said, “ but I know 
no more ” 

There was again a silence, and this time it was broken by 
Miss Teague. “ Of course yon liave given her up.” 

“ I never said so.” 

“Y’'ou said as much.” 

“Xover! I said that the love I had believed in was not 
there. I said my life was wasted. 1 asked, as 1 still ask, 
why, as she must have understood it always — ^^vliy she took 
all for so long only to put me on proof at last. But I never 
said I liad given her up. There is surely a difference between 
awaking from a dream, and foundiiig a sh'ong resolution 
upon an unexpected disappointment.” 

“ I’Jicn you would now really lunrry Alice ?” 

“ If she loved mo, I would. I want her to love me — ^that’s 
what I want,” said Hugo sim]dy. 

“I can’t secVliy you should suppose that she would now 
prefer Lord Bolton, hoAvovev,” 

“ Belton’s terms would bo different. Ho would many her 
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1 > 7." a u < 0 /^c’ 1 o VC {[ Ji cr, lie i s a very go o cl fel 1 o'cv, ao cl li o •v\x»iil <1 
3i}a]:c lier an excellent husband. But, after all, though I 
ho:ran tlie subject, I think T won't talk about it. Colonel 
Benwarnc a>kc(l me to speak to her again. Butwhatiwant 
not got by persuasion, so I left her and Belton on the lawn 
togoihcr. IVu’haps they arc settling it.*' 

Pcrliaps,** echoed iMiss Teague. “ Xow come with luc to 
the' farm/’ 

Their talk was of oxen, and 3Irs. Ferris was in her glory. 
Geraldine Graham lay in the shadow of the gable-end, en- 
joying- the outer air, with a table by her side, on M'luch rested 
lu'i- emaciated, transparent hand. Jingo had always plenty 
to say to her, as well as to ]Mrs. Ferris ; 

** And mirthful sayings, children of the place, 

That had no meaning half a league away,'* 

were ready on his lips. 

!Mrs. Graham was reading a volume of Tennyson's poems, 
whifdi he had given to her, and she began to thank him 
f'U- it. 

“It is so ]>lcnsant to liavc the things one has felt ])ut into 
sweet words feu* one. That is one of tlie differences betAveen 
the wiiter and the reader, I think. I know it; he tells ino 
what 1 know, gives the thought back, and adds to its 
]n'ecion'^nc^s. Little, simple things sometimes; but it is so 
l*lc:want to have them stay with me. Xow he calls the 
shadow ‘that dim day/ and here I stand in iL partly made 
by the end of the lionsc, and the great old honeysuckle 
branches that arc pinned against it, and partly b)’ that grand 
grovp*ing cedar tlie otiior side of the garden wall. It paints 
the outlines of its feathery top on the flat paving-slates of 
this courtyard, and I watcli the wind playing with them 
every day. Fm never tired of an odd thing like tliat — in- 
deed, it rests me; and from my ojrcn window, there in the 
gable, I can hear the washing of the waves among tlie 
pebbles, and sec the moonlight on the level sea : lie says all 
those things too. Oh ! I thank yon for your gift, Captain 
Ben war no. * I wonder sometimes if people who have more 
enjoy their plenty a.s much as I do my oia two.*’ 

‘U won't answer for the world at large, hut as for us at 
Coomhe, I can tell you that wc enjoy the siglit of 

* the rounded moon 
Thro’ the tall oriel on the rolling sea,’ 

as much as you do.'’ 
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“ And, Captain,’’ slic said, in a changed voice — the gasping 
tone of snch sickness unto death as shc-svas suflering, — “ 'svhcn 
I am gone you vdll think of Joe. lie is to go to his uncle. 
And I have left you trustee, as you let me. He vill have 
full five hundi’ed pounds ; and if you %vill go on i^aying the 
insurance I begun, he vdll have over a tliousand by the time 
he is tv''enty-one. Oh ! you have been to me just the pov'cr 
I v'as longing after. ‘\^1ien you fii'St came near mo, and 
told me to trust you about the boy, you just changed the 
vdiolcAvorld around me. You have made it easy to die! 
Could I say more?” 

She looked at him vdth her eyes raying gratitude. lie 
quickly promised her to fulfil her -wislies. He gave a word 
of praise to Joe, and asked where he was. 

“ Out with the men, about the pilchard seines,” she said. 
“It is all work, manly vmrk, knowledge and useful know- 
ledge. He is a boy to get on,” 

“ Yes ; I am sure of it.” 

Mrs. Graham sank back, tired, and Hugo went to meet 
Mrs. Ferris and Miss Teague. 

“ Kow step in higher side,” said Mrs. Ferris, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, and leading the way, “and ‘take a bit of 
bread before jmu go. There’s butter, tliis morning’s butter, 
and morning’s millc too — though evening's milk is always 
best, as you know ; but I should be bad at a dairy if I broke 
that cream for anjhody; and the Captain will driidc a glass 
of cider, and Fll make bold to say he never drinks better, 
I made that hogshead off one tree three years ago.” 

“It is excellent cider. And I tliink I never saw such 
bread.” 

“ Oh! the bread is sure to be good. It was wetted with 
tlie rain that fell on Ascension Day. T catch it and keep it 
when heaven gives us the chance. And I have what will 
last till after harvest, please the Lord,” said Jlrs. Ferris, 
rcverentlj’. And Td ever give you my best, Captain Pen- 
warnc, for you are one of the good old sort, and have 
brought blessings into this liousc, as you know — aiid as I 
know too ; and I make bold td thank you, though you arc 
so quiet about it.” 

“ I drink 3'our licaltli, madam,” said Hugo, gaily, “ and if 
you give such cider as this before luncheon, I shall have to 
avoid yon, as dangerous company.” 

“There! Hear him!” she cried. “Wliy, old Penwarne 
might have spoken it. It’s a for time back; but bis jokes 
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nro inld an)on^ us still. Why, the Colonel, of all the old 
Penwarne?, is tlic gi-avest/’ 

Anil the ^^reaiost,” said 

And I like you for tliat, uiul kno^v it s trUc. And lot 
mo tell 3‘ou, 3'oung iiiiin, that tlio bringing up for the u'orld 
of such a one as j’ourself is not the leafet of his glories." 

Wiien the liospitalities u’crc at an end, Idiss Teague and 
lltigo umlked a^vaj'. He talked u'cll, and cheerfully : and 
as thej’ stood together taking leave at her garden gate, she 
could not resist tlie temptation of saving, “ You ai’c not 
tlic least like the generally I’cccived idea of a disappointed 
man.'' 

Ho paused for a inoraciit, and then said, I am not very 
good at this sort of self-examination. But I suppose that 
one mubt get into a certain sort of atmosphere before the 
bud of our liope can expand into the full tloiver. Now any- 
thing that dcstroj'ed the full flower would be bitterness and 
disappointment \ but that did not happen. All my life I 
liave worn this rosc-hud in my breast. When it was for- 
bidden to exi)and — wlicn it couldn’t, because there was none 
of the sunshine reckoned upon, then tlicrc was surprise and 
injury. I felt vciy much injured, 3’ou know,*’ 

"‘And now 3'ou Iiave picked my best cloth-of-gold to 
pieces,'* said Miss Teague, smiling. 

‘•Yes; I am verj' fond of flowers; and fond of talking 
nonsense — at least, to yon / And if j'ou can't Tuidci*stand 
Eiraplc English, which i have alreadj' fated, I must attempt 
the allegorical ; and I have a right to a touch of the Eastern 
imagery-’’ ’ . . . 

“ Good morning,” she said. But it -is wonderful how much 
may he contained in common words. Hugo felt as if she 
had given him a blessing. And he got back to Coombe in 
a verj' improved state of mind. 

The vague time of life was over with him, and possibly" — 
Xaossibly — it suddcnlj" occurred to him, it might only be— 
as to Alice — ^because sbe was young. 
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Bui Avorc I joined to Lor, 

Then might ■\ve live together ns one life, 

And reigning vith ono will in cvciytliing, 

Ilnvo power on'this darlc land to ligliten it, 

And power on this dead world to make it live. 

Tnssvsox. 

after day passed ou after Hugo’s return to 
P Cooinbc, bringing vvith oveiy morning Lord Belton, 

B new'S of Lctty. Thus things wont on, till a 

certain afternoon, when Hugo and Colonel I’cn- 
warjic wero away together, and Alice was sitting at tho 
Holly -scat alone. She heard, as before she had heard, sonic 
one advancing on the path below her. On which she rose 
up, and with quick, practised steps, she reached the lawn, 
and went with speed across the grass towards the open 
window, intending to get into tho room. But Lord Bolton 
was by her side before the refuge was reached ; and he 
entered the room with her. 

“ I wish you had stayed at tho Holly-scat. It would have 
been pleasanter there than here.” 

“I had been there some time,” she said ; “ and now' I will 
tell my mother you are here.” 

• “In a moment,” ho said. “ I should like to see her ;_but 
I can’t let you go till you havo heard it.” And ho smiled, 
bravely looking her in tho faco in a way which made her 
tremble, for she felt, ns she had often felt lately, that in truth 
she w'as weak, and that he— the youth she had begun -with 
liy treating as a boy — ^^vas very strong, Ho was indeed 
strong in his great sinccritj' and truth, and ho now said, 
“ I want to hear something very pleasant from you— tho 
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]»loa.-4antc5t vrord I can ever hear. The ^vord I vrill never 
iorprel to thank yon for saying as long as I live, and for 
"vrljicli I will repay you hy my worship and love all my life 
I want you to say, ‘Yes.’ 1 ask you to he my 

'with/* 

She sat down trembling, dreadfully confused, miserably 
unable to speak, feeling reduced to nothing in the presence 
of tin's bold-spoken lover, whose honestj' seemed to be strong 
enough to cany cverjd;hing before it. 

Even then it came to her how differently she had felt and 
behaved Mdien Hugo spoke. Even then she sighed because 
she had not Iniown life's best good, and so lost him. “ Hy 
iirnorance lost liim,*’ she said to herself. “ I did not know 
that I could not order the woidd as I pleased; not till ho 
cmne back again did I really understand that I couWa’Hiave 
him now.'’ The tears stood in lier eyes. She stared at 
Lord Belton, a picture of beaiitiful woe, ^vith her mind full 
of Hugo, and all the trouble that tliickened round her; and 
yet her only sin was youth. 

She felt the awkwardness of the moment acutely ; yet she 
was speechless — like one incapable. Vexed, too, and angry 
with iierself because she could not keep the present good 
frofn mixing with the mistaken past. Perhaps it had been 
left do that moment, and to the light of that experience, to 
convince her that her past was indeed mistaken ; tliat she 
had loved Hugo, and had trifled with herself. So silence 
was all that met Lord Belton; and no other answer came 
f o his brave words except the mute eloquence of two great 
tears. 

It was what people call n trjdng moment. 

'‘I could not liave gone awaj' without speaking to 3 'ou. 
You did not ex]K*ct that I should. You have known what 
was ill my mind. You know how the thought that had 
quickly become the hope of my life grew in your presence. 
You knew what brought me to you every day 

“ Dfuft speak so, please." 

“I am not wanting to trouble you. I only want you to 
understand that I have never p resume d'on kindness. Eveiy 
word more than common acquaintance required, every liour 
of intercourse more than miglit bo allowed to our friendship, 
everything I ]>ermittGd myself to say, or to accept, I deter- 
mined to redeem by the words I have just said. I could not 
have gtono away without s])eaking. Wo have been brought 
veiu’ near together. Our icnowicdgc of each other has 
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ripened very qnicldy — I can't repent speaking*. But now 
shall we botii be siltjut for a tiiac?'’ 

Alice reinainetl so still, and so seemingly incapable of 
utterance, tlait Lord J3elton could only suggest this as the 
best arrangement for the moment. He was utterly puzzled, 
and could only think that Alice was ill. 

But the idea of silence roused her. That, certainly, would 
never do. She got up, and lield fast by the table. She 
looked him in the face; and to see his sweet open coun- 
tenance so chai'ged with earnestness and dashed with a 
puzzled anxiety touched her, for she liked him veiy much. 

“Don’t justify yourself. Forgive me for being so weak. 
I am not well to-day, I suppose. I am sure it is a great 
lionour to a woman to be loved by so true-hearted a 
man ” 

“ Never mind that,*’ ho said, in his honest, hunting, 
boyish way, which always made her smile. “ Say Yes.” 

“ I cannot say Yes. Oh ! it is so hard !” she cried. 

“ What is hard?” he asked. 

“ It is so hard to know that a man you like very much 
will one day put a question to you which gives no choice as 
to its reply but — all or noihing.'^'^ 

He laughed. Actually he looked in her face and laughed. 
He thought that he had learnt a great deal by what she had 
said — ^lie thought that she was irresolute. 

“ I will tell you what to say,” he replied smilingly, “what 
to say to me, now.” 

She looked uj) with asking eyes. 

“Say he said. 

She was silent, 

“ Say it when I tell you,” he went on, as if she had been a 
baby ; and she with a changed voice obeyed him. 

“ No,” she said with a gasp. 

He offered his hand. SheTook it, gazing at him wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Good-b 3 "e, Alice. Do you remember my reading Gene- 
vieve — the first time I read aloud to you on the crag- 
X)ath? We talked of changing No into Yes. Good-bj^e.” 
And he wc]it out by the open vdndow and across the lawn, 
disappearing in a moment hj the way he had come. 

Then Alice sat down, strangely troubled ; and all she 
knew- of herself seemed to be this — that she might marry 
Lord Belton if she i^leased, and that she loved Hugo too 
well to many any one else. It was enough to know, if not 
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too muclh 'When her mother came into the room she told 
licr only part of her discoveries. In answer to the alarmed, 
Yiy darling, what is the matter she ro])licd, “ Oh, nothing 
---yes; that is, mother, Lord Belton has been here; but I 
caift— I can’t— I don’t think I can marry him.” 

“An uncertain mind on that subject will never do,” said 
Mrs. Penwarne, in a fright. 

“ Oh, I said iVo,” cried Alice. 

“ And what did he say?” 

‘^That he would try and turn No into Yes.” And then 
Alice again broke down, and this time she linishcd her 
troubles on her mother’s breast. 

When the grief was over, and it was afternoon, ]\Irs. 1 en- 
warne said gently, “ \Vliy did you cry, dear ?” 

“Because I was tired, vexed, bored, worn out!’ 

“Worn out! With the love-making?” 

“It is beginning to dawn on me that I am marked out 
for tribulation, and that women arc much to be pitied. Of 
course I knew it was coming, but I could not help it.” 

“ A man has a right to speak,” saidMrs. Penwarne. “ But 
don t let life go wrong with you.” 

“ YLen is life wrong ?” 

“AMien wo make other people’s lives go wi’ong; when 
women gain love thoughtlessly, refuse carelessly, grow hard 
and unfeeling towards everybody.” 

“It would bo so delightful,” said iUicc with a sigh, “ if we 
could alwa3's love everjdjodj’’ and admire each other fear- 
less!}', up to the full s'izo of our hearts, and the whole 
strength of our judgment.” ^ ^ 

“ Why, yes,” answered her mother, meditatively; “but 
that i^'just heaven above. You must have patience, my 
dear.” 

“ I think wo must not talk about Lord Belton. I think 
we must not tell even my father. Because — ^because — some- 
how, it is all nothing. He asked for Yes, and I could not speak ; 
than he told me to say No, and I said it— said it at last,” 
said Alice, truthfully. “ Somehow, 'as I said, it is all 
nothing."’ 

“Let it stay so, then. I see no cause for any talking, 
^ly knowing is enough, and good for you.” 

Oh, very good 1” 

“Let us walk to the pines.” 

So they w’cnt u^) into the shade, and spoke of other 
things. 
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The follo'wing day ilie Dynliam party loft Tredorrick, and 
preparations began for tlie departure of Mr. Drake and 
Lady Judith. 

licttj" lay in her room very peaeeful, and in that state 
when it is felt to bo both wise and j)leasant to let life pass 

The danger in which this girl had been had created a 
great sjmapathy, and her father had never felt what the 
love of the poor meant till he was in danger of losing the 
love of his child. Even Lady J uditli had come into hai- 
mony with surrounding sotils, and had broken the hard, 
cruel, unsympathizing silence other life in this hour of fear. 
But, to bo exactly true, it must be said that the rcallj’’ poor 
had always admired Lady Judith. They called her a hig'h 
lady ; but they had a certain sort of proi^erty in her, and 
they got glory out of her costly clothing, and would not 
haA'e felt half as proud of her exalted rank if she had flung 
her smiles about with thoughtless liberality. Every, the 
smallest, thing connected with Lady Judith was a circum- 
stance, and her words were stored up as sentences full of 
instruction, like a moral law. But the old-fashioned, true- 
hearted villagers felt differently towards Mr. Drake — their 
own Peter, as ho had been by birth, but never their own by 
any other tie. A small-hearted, self-centred man, smooth 
and polished, and the same in his polite insincerity to every 
one. No one had had any property in him. They had Icit 
him to his book learning, scoffed over his too lavish ex- 
penditure, and ceased expecting any good out of him. He 
had never exhibited his virtues, and so they were ignorant 
of them ; but they had found out all his faults. Everybody 
knew that he and “ mj’- lady ” had never, as they called it, 
“put their horses together.” But they all felt that Mr. 
Drake was a cruel man ; for the difference between coldness 
and cruelty was not visible to these lookers-on, and so they 
sympathized with the lad3^ The son had died in London, 
when they had been lirtng but littlfe at Trederrick ; but 
when no other boy was born, Letty fell heir to all the pent- 
up traditional love of these many honest hearts, and the 
idea of her djdng lU’oduced a tumultuoils ssmipathy. The 
inquiries, the gifts, the offers of assistance, the i)ersevering 
questioners, who woidd see Miss Teague, or one of the 
famity, so overpowered Sir. Drake, that he confessed himself 
quite irritated by their interruptions ; but Lady Judith 
looked on upon the whole case, thinking the wonder of it 
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over, and coming at last to the conclusion that it was 
love, 

“ Bear me T’ she exclaimed, with a ho art-breaking sort of 
])leasantry — “ perhaps, if I had been as much loved as these 
Penwarnes and Lctty, sometliing might have been difTercnt.” 
And then, when Ml*. Dralce wished that the poor people's 
demonstrations could bo put a stop to, she said — “ Really, 
if tliey lilce to wallc up the hill this broiling weather, and 
bring us cabbage and bunches of sea-pink, 1 don't see any 
reason for preventing them. It is infinitely amusing. "Wc 
have had new milk eveiy night from ]\Irs. Ferris, the par- 
ticular produce of her best cow, SjTinga. Ko milk was 
over like it. Letty has an amazing relish for it ; and that 
most singular boy, called Joe, is admitted to sec her, and 
she gathers up all the strength she is possessed of to speak 
to him in French.” 

“ M"cll, I don't understand it,” said ]\Ir. Brake, in a semi- 
rough way he often used towards his wife, and she replied 
with an affected su'eetness — “No more do I. But then 
homage never came in my way, you know.” And this speech 
having snfficicntly irritated liim, he walked off angrilj’', and 
she sauntered out to the terrace ; and her conscience said, 
“ You arc quite in the wrong.” 

Then, remembering where she had stood talking to Hugo, 
she went on to think of him. “ These young people lead 
wholesome lives. Perhaps I might yield to the combined 
influence if Letty were to marry him. His preaching was 
to my mind ; it came so naturally witliout a thought of 
preaching in it, though no sermon ever stuck hy me so long. 
The life I was in, ho said, was my life, and therefore the 
host life for me. Ho did not know that I make my life 
ovciy morning to repent it every niglit. Bnt nothing lias 
ever done me so much good as Syringa, and the cabbage 
and the wild flowers; and jdiss Teague and Lettj^ being 
unaflcctcdlj" interested in talking French to that ridiculous 
Joe.” 

So came the murmurs from her heart to her lips. And 
yet this woman guessed the timtli — that, not having tlie 
heaven-sent sympatliy that hinds together the hushand and 
wife, all other loves seem barren, and all other sympathies 
absurd. 

Lady Judith liad, however, learnt to believe in the 
feelings tliat blessed other people's hearts, though she kci:>t 
her own systematically empty. She knew ihni there was a 
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love acting as a living force to Lind jocoplo togctlier in one 
life, and she v^as glad tlic young sliould Iioa'c it. But slie 
];:cpt herself in the darlc land, and in the dead vorld Leyond 
iis poAver. Yet tlic many v*ays in vdiich this love found 
utterance she had patience vdth. She let the poor come, 
and she res];)ectcd their offerings. “Why should they not 
speak?” she said. “ Let them speak 1” 
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AT COOMBE. 

•Tis Bometimes natural to be glad, 

And no man can always be sad, 

Unless be will have it so. — J ean InoeijOW. 

HEN Letty lay recovering from illness, feeling that 
she had passed the dangerous moments, and that 
life had been given back to her as by some 
mystenons new birth "with a gi'eat struggle of 
’ivhich she boro the marks, and should for very long, perhaps, 
feel the strain — ^^vhen the girl lay thus weak in body, and 
in an odd wonderment of mind, she felt a strong longing for 
happiness — to be happy again — once morel Nature was 
strong in these yearnings after joy ; all her state of rest 
seemed filled vdth the desire, so full was her whole being 
of tin’s longing that she made no bargain with life. She 
never said, give me this— or, I must have that. She did not 
care or calculate, or arrange her resolve ; she only wmnted 
to ho linppy ; she did not cave Iioav, only to bo happj'* once 
more ! It was the first, solo, never ceasing yearning of 
nature; in her state of 'weakness — to be happy once more 1 
The doctor said she got well rapidly, more rapuUy than 
he had expected after so strange, so unexplained an illness. 
He talked of shock and nerve-strain. Ho spoke wisely of 
imw much youth can boar, of how hard it seemed to be for 
liealthy youth to be really veiy ill for tlie first time. But 
ho never disguised the certain truth of Lctty having been in 
the dark valley, and of the shadow of deati having dweltin 
the pretty' room at Ti'cdenick wiiich Llrs. Penwmrno had 
occupied in her girlhood. 

Lctty, at Gooinbe, was wiieelcd to the window now”, and 
she looked out again over other great evergreens, and 
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tlirongh the opening the cedar hranchos made to the sea, 
^yllich looked like a far-oft' lake t'winlvling in the evening 
light, and to a boat with silvery sails softened by distance, 
afloat like a thing asleep on its bnrnished surface. 

This boat passed away, hidden by the trees, and another ' 
issued forth into that small world of light — another and 
another — each full of human hearts, onlythinkingof thetoil 
of their bodies, tlie labour of their hands, and never guessing 
how they blessed the weary moments to a sick gazer’s eyes, 
and amused her bj* the hoitr as she lay there watching. It 
made her smile to think of this. Perhaps wc do not ever 
know all the pleasure we give — nor the pain. Then she 
shuddered, and prayed out of her heart a wordless prayer 
for happiness. She was very much afraid of sorrow. She 
had felt its pain. She would give up anytliing. Only she 
could not go about crushed and bruised, and sore and fear- 
ful all hpr life — and it was a secret. It was an odd way of 
putting it when she felt that she could snffer a great deal 
for another, but not for herself; yet, odd as it may seem, it 
was the exact timth, and aH’theso prayers for happiness 
arose from a "fear lest the thing she longed for should get 
out of reach, and leave her weeked upon the rock of her 
Secret wretchedness, in a life-long loneliness of heart. She 
would not be wretched then. She would give up that past 
— blot it out, and only remember it as that which had inflicted 
an almost deadly wound. So she came to that state when a 
human heart can say to a Iniman brain that it shall not thinli. 
Her bodily weakness helped her ; being in a new place helped 
her; the sight of the Ooonibe faces, even the furniture, and 
the out-of-door scenes, all known in one way, but new in 
another, helped her ; the absence too of the home faces and 
voices ; the home words and looks ; the home atmosifliere of 
independence and antagonism helped her. Coombe v/as the 
greatest possible contivast to Trederrick in many things 
both of the outward and inward life, and then too there' 
was great comfort in being a guest among those she loved. 

When the sun was olf the lavm she was taken out to rest 
in a great easy chair in the corner where the labuimums 
grow. There Miss Teague would co'me and tell the news, 
rea'd, talk, or sing with cilice and Mi’s. Penwarne ; and there 
Colonel Penwarne would walk up and down with Hugo in 
the afternoon, and no one complained of the fragrance that 
mingled with the scent of the jasmine and the breath of the 
mignonette. 
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Letty felt that everything- helped her, and she Avas- soon 
strong enough to go on the grey pony, by the bridge where 
the kingfishers built, to the village and the sands. 

“ The time of getting well is a very happy time,’’ she said 
one day, as Hugo carefully led tlie pony over a stony part of 
a newly mended road. 

“I am glad of it. Happiness is the best thing in the 
world.” 

^ “ I almost think that these days aro the sweetest of my 
life,” said Lett3^ She was feeling the peace of the evening 
hour, the harmony of hearts amidst which she dwelt. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Hugo ; then, repenting of his tone of 
surprise, he said, “You have escaped a danger. The feeling 
is, no doubt, a happy one, and even more 

“ But you too have been in danger?” 

“ I ? Oh yes ; in action, of course. But no such feeling as 
you are thinking of accompanies the knowledge of having 
escaped that death. In the first place, no man I suppose 
ever expects the danger to be his; and when the moment to 
be thankful comes, why of course he is thankful; but then 
there are so many gone ! And to be happy would be a 
selfishness — ^j^ou know you can be thankful and yet not 
sensibly glad.” 

“I understand you,” she said. “But I am glad. I am 
very glad I did not die. And I have fought a battle,” she 
said, smiling, “and I have won,” 

“May there be no further cause for victoi-ies.” 

“But you will always wish me success.” 

' “Tes, always,” he said with a laugh, glad to keep away 
from any very serious reflections. “ Yes, always. Let us be 
successful ever, in love and war.” Alice had been picking 
her way among the stones which had been cast most reck- 
lessly on tliis village road under a vciy mistaken notion of 
mending it, and she now came up to the pony’s side, as Hugo, 
the pony having reached safe ground, fet go the rein. 
She had heard his last words, and * she looked up almost 
anxiously in Letty’s face to sec how she took them. 

“ I believe,” said Letty, “ that I shall be one of the women 
who go through life without falling in love ; so that sort of 
success will never be mine.” 

Hugo Ipew ho was talking now in the hearing of Alice; 
he said with a gay air, “ You aro ignorant. Success will not 
depend on your falling in love, but with men falling down and 
worshipping you.” 
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“ Oil, tlmt's very linrrl,” fnid Lciiy. “ You have said tvo 
tilings — lliat hajipincps is the best thing in the vorkl, and 
that, your best vish for me i.s .snceos.s. Gan it bo a sneces.s 
to anybody to make anotlicr feel— fool," her voice I'altered; 
shcivas very nearly touching her oivn scarcely healed vound, 
“ feel that the happiness of life is gone.” 

“I hog to correct you. The iniuginaiy victim of your 
future will feel notthathappinc.ss of life is gone, but that 
happiness which he had begun to prize most highly is gone. 
Love is no doubt haiipiness, but even love is not ail the 
happiness of human liie. Such a bringing down of the hopes 
of an honest man may therefore be a puccess.” 

'• I would rather call it a very uncomfortable trimniih,” said 
Lctty. 

‘'In your case it would be a sinless one, I am sure,” said 
Hugo. 

“ And ho knows that I am listening,” said Alice in her 
heart, “ and he takes this way of saying he forgives me, and 
is happy.” 

On they went through the village, often stopping, or being 
stopped to ask questions and to receive congratulations. 
Lot.ty was quite a queen enthroned in the heai-ts of 
the poor people. Her relations at Coombe had not known 
till her illness proved it, how deeply the, people felt for 
the lovely girl who had been their benefactress from a child. 

The pony was often stopped, and by suppliants sometimes, 
and she listened gravely and answered with instant help, wise 
suggestion, or promised favour. 

She had lived her life among them, and Alice had not. 
It had always been part of Alice Penwarne’s history 
among the Trederrick villagers that she had “ lived in foreign 
parts.” 

Alice felt a sad sudden sense of inferiority, and it pained 
her. It pained her all the more because, for the first time, 
she fcltthat there existed areal ground for symiialhy between 
Hugo and Lctty. Hugo too had made great friends with 
the poor ; and in a way from which she had boon shut out. 
She had been all that she could be ; but she had not lived 
among them as Letty liad, and Hugo was to them the heir, 
the only man of the rising generation; and he bore the 
beloved old name. Alice felt strangely, and for the first 
time, that she Avas a great deal to the good old people, 
but of the three then standing among them she Avas last and 
least. 
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Lctty liked her wljicomo and, looked gdad. She ^vas very 
P'ltient too, and heard vdthont any attempt at interruption, - 
all that Amy Camlor, the great gossip of the village, Inyl 
to say as to help 'wanted for a girl who had got a place^ in 
service but no clothes wherein to array herself l or the coming 
occasion. Among Amy’s griefs was one not to be remedied. 
She had offended Mrs. Ferris. In her own words, she had been 
to the farm to beg, and had called Mrs. Ferris ‘‘My Lady,” 
and been severely relinked by that stern critic and most 
acute observer, 

“I told her how I had come because she knew my hus- 
band, and she said she did not recognise my husband by no . 
means. ‘\Yell, said I, my husband have been three years a 
corpse, but he has been upon the rick with your husband, 
years back, when he was your young man— that was in the 
(Jlironicler Davies’ time, you know — and she give me half-a- 
crown,” says Amy Cawdor, in a tone of sublime forgive- 
ness. 

“ May Amy come to Goombe asked Letty. - 

“ Why, of coiu'so- 1 may,” exclaims the indignant listener, 

“ They are all Penwarnes.” It was one of the undying 
privileges of the old name that its owners should belong to 
the poor. 

Old Diggory came out on his ciaitches and balanced his 
body between them, as he bared his head, and stroked his 
silver locks in smiling recognition of Letty and her coin- 
lianions. He too had something to say ol Ins sufferings, 
and claimed Letty as liis right, she also having been ill. 
“Had a smaii; return of my old complaint; and I took rum 
and camomile, and gin and saltpetre, and got no good — not 
a mo’sel,” with a sigh. “Ton which I took a glass of tho 
say-water, my dear, every morning fasting, and it put me 
on my legs again — and ’iwas my own thought too,” 

‘‘ That was veiy clever,” says Hugo. 

‘‘Ha}", nay; but people oft’ call themselves wise when 
they ai'e only lucky.” 

Then they could not pass the door of merchant Gcdd 
williout sto2)ping and bqing stopped. Thej' received bless- 
ings and congratulations, fair proiJhQcies aiid Icind warnings 
from the merchant and his wife. “ And have I made such 
-“-v an impression on the lady as that she should take a glass 
of niillv ?’’ said that fair and modest mati'on, who forthwitli 
ordered ont the newest produce of her dairy in her oldest 
reel c?ia?uy for Miss Drake, who had begun to look charming 
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again, slie could tow and declare, goodness gracious ‘bo 
in-aiscd ! 

At last tliis triumphal progress ended in the far spreading 
Bauds ; a world -with a single inhabitant, the fi;iend they 
souglit — ^iliss Teague. 

“ Oh, I am so glad. How good it is to be glad. Dear 
Letty, will you sit by me, or go down the sands on the pony ?” 

“ I will walk, I can walk, I am sure. Can anything bo 
done with the pony; and will any one walk with me?'’ 

The pony was soon tied up at the door of a fish-cellar not 
far off — a building "where pilchards were salted, pressed, 
and jiackcd; and Letty enjoying her newly-returned strength, 
•\^•andered au'ay with Hugo by her side. Alice sat down on 
a rocky scat and began to talk to Miss Teague. 

“ How many things seemed to hayc happened lately ! 
How strange it is that we should have Letty trusted to our 
keei")ing !” she said. “ Once, and for a long time, there was 
the greatest difficulty in getting her here even for a few 
hours. She seemed to shrink fi’om coming to Coombe, and 
Lady Judith always discouraged it. But I know what 
makes the difference.” 

“What?” 

“ Look at them,” said Alice. “ But I do not think Letty 
knows what she is doing. He does, because Uncle Peter 
spoke of it plainly.” 

“ Whatever happens it will bo yoiii' doing,” said Miss 
Teague. “ I doubt about your ever having loved him as a 
woman had best love her husband, though.” 

“ Ah,” said Alice, “ our lives are like the ventures of those 
fishermen with their nets and lines in the sea. We don’t 
know what Ave may catch. A man may fish for a sturgeon, 
and' he catches a sole. Well, he may ncAmr catch the 
sturgeon— would it not be a pity to cast aAvay the sole-? 
He really "(vished sincerely to catch something. 'It Avill 
naturally end in his accepting what he can get. Besides, 
it is a nice sole, a very nice one ; and it is his own, just for 
the taking — ^Avould it not ho silly to throAv it aAva3^” 

“ Oil ! And you — ^ivhat ivill be found in your net ' 

“ It is still in the sea. Wc Avomcn prepare our baits and 
make and mend our nets, and like to prolong our uncei'- 
taintics, I beheve. But avc do not know. Avhat Ave mi.y 
catch, or Aidiat mischief Ave may be making Avlien Ave are 
doing our duty blindly, AV'ith an innocent desire of being 
universally agreeable.” 
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^‘Here tliey come” said Miss Teague, looking to’^ards 
Letty and Hugo, and seeing that they had turned round 
and were walking towards them. Let us go and meet them.” 

It was quite clear to Miss Teague, and, indeed, to Alice 
also, when she -went through the needless pain of self- 
examination, tliat she could not separate herself from 
Hugo’s life. She was. perpetually referring to him in her 
memory and her heart. She could not bear not to have her 
way about him. It had been a great trial not to speak to 
•Jiim when she had made up her mind to speak. It was 
suffering to have him go and come and never consult or 
consider her. To feel she had lost her rights in him was 
pain ; and yet, what had her rights been ? It was a question 
very hard to answer, but she had certainly always had a 
property in Hugo, and to have lost it was to feel bankrupt 
in affection. It sx)ite of every blessing, she knew she was 
lonely, because she had passed out of Hugo’s life. 

She had tried to discipline herself. She really had rejoiced 
that night, up among the pines by her father’s side, because 
of the new sense of independence, and the feeling of woman- 
hood and freedom that had come upon her; but now she 
knew that the first independent act of the freedom of her 
woman’s life would have been to bring back Hugo if she 
could. But he had got out of her reach so noiselessly, so 
entirely — his conduct was so faultless, so natural, so perfectly 
adapted to the change which she had herself made in his 
circumstances, that she felt powerless— there was nothing to 
say and nothing to do. But she had found herself out — she 
loved Hugo. 

Even in her hopelessness she was glad. It seemed even 
to herself to be a strange feeling. But she said it to herself 
again and again, “ / am glad. It is. a gladness to know that 
I love a good man — a -man who loved me. If he should ever 
come to me again, I will tell him how I found myself out, 
and humble myself, and thank lum for seeking the woman 
who was so arrogant as not to know herself, so ignorant 
as not to know him. I will not hide the truth from myself 
any more,” mused Alice ; “ I would rather be his wife than 
anything else in the world, and I do not deserve him.” 

So they walked to meet Letty on the sands. 

That very evening Hugo was in Miss Teague’s garden, 
and she was saying', Ah ! my dear boy, my dear Hugo, I do 
not know whether I like your loitering about in this little 
world of ours or not. Do you ever think of Alice ?” 
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“Top; often.” 

■ “Well?” 

“ I tliinii slic AvonlcI mniTv me if I asked lier aerain.” 

“ Oh, Ilng-o !” 

“I do Ihiiilc so ; and I mean no Imi’m.” 

“ IVell ; and wlij’’ not ask her ?” ‘ 

“I -won’t,” said Ilugo, like a schoolboj*, as it -^vas still his 
pleasure to be Avith this A\'iso and tender friend. She quite 
shi'unk away. 

“^Miat is the use of shattering her peace? She is con- 
tented. She is never going to be other than she is. She 
has not found out that the Avorld goes round, or that time 
neA'or stands still, or that if she lives she will bo Avrinlclcd, 
and'brokcn-backcd, perhaps. She bclicA'cs in the present — 
nothing else. She is asleep, and huslicd in a bcatitiful drc;iin.” 

All this Avas droi)pcd out, as if for his OAvn particular 
amusement, betAveen puffs of tobacco smoke. 

“ But think of yourself, Hugo.” 

“I assure you I have thought myself into a .state of jier- 
fection. I am as full of good sense as the pence-tablc. 

KbAV, AA’herc Avould bo the sense of risking my liic ’’ I\Iiss 

Teague stared — “ the very life of my iii’e — Avhich a man's 
love is, or ought to be — you understand?” said Hugo, 
smoking most impressiAmly. 

Miss Teague boAved her liead. 

should bo accepted, because she ffnds it a A'eiy Ini- 
miliatfng- boro to do Avithout me. I don’t Avant that.” 

“ What is best to be done, I Avo}idcr ! I knoAv, Hugo, that 
a Avoman avIio is Avorth haA'ing is Avorth Avorking for. Work 
and AAun.” 

“I am quite up to the Avork,” gravely replied Hugo ; “ but I 
intend to be quite sure of the A'alue of that Avhich I miglit win.” 

“It is sad to see a thing go so Avrong. What is best ?” 

“ A season in London, I slioidd say.” 

“ Oh, Hugo I And she so charming- — ^liandsome — ^i-ich !” 

“Exactly so. I coidd stand by and AA-atch the testing- 
process _Avith profoundest interest. She told me she AA'ould 
not break her heart if I married Lotty. Bv the poAvers, I’m 
her equal !” 

Then he thrcAV the end of his cigar awajg and said loA-ing 
AA'-ords to Miss Teagaie — loA'ing, grateful Avords, such as it 
AA-as a pleasure to say, and then he Avent aAvay. 

“I Avas mistaken.” said Miss Teague; “he is A-ery fond of 

lioT ’> ■ ' 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

BAYS AND NIGHTS. 


Time, that aged nurse, 

Rocked me to patience. — K eats. 

it "svas good for Lcttj" to lead tlie life, and to go 
on contemplating the life so new to her, whicli 
was the habitual life at Coombe, it v.’as certainly 
good for Alice to havc.licr there, and to grow to 
love her, as she did, more and more. 

Through the days and nights that had now passed since 
the nioniing Avlicn Alice sent Hugo away from her, she had 
gone through many trials of feeling*, and she had arrived ai 
the state best described as the life of patience. It was not 
waiting, for she believed tluit she had lost the good which 
she had learnt too late to recognise ; it was not despair, for 
Hugo lived, and was near her, and unmarried ; but it was 
in no sense a life of hope: it was simply a time of patience, 
and of silence too ; she talked to no one of licrself. 

Talking, she know instinctively, could not, at this period 
of lier life, be of the smallest benetit. 

From the liour when her father had talked to her in the 
pine-grove, he liad felt that everything was then settled and 
lixed for all future time. Tliat was liis way. He wished, 
liopcd, worked, and persevered; but when the knowledge 
came to him that the thing he desired was not to be Iiad, 
then he gave it up with as perfect a strength, and as absolute 
a sincerity as had blessed bis hope. He never changed liis 
mind, because lie never gave in till it was made clear to liini 
that further perseverance would be cruel or absurd. lie bad 
wished most unwaveringly for the marriage of lingo and 
Alice. But when she refused him, he took bis hat off to the 
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lady, recognised the poorer of licr sovereign vill, confessed 
liis disai^ljointnient, bnt nevertljeloss upheld her in the 
exercise of lier right of choice. lie was a little, just a very 
little, amused perhaps to sec how easy it appeared to be for 
lingo to return to the old life with the lioi)e put out of it ; 
bnt this aflbrded only a passing entertainment. He once 
said to his wife with a smile that their relations to eaclr 
other had been always out of common experience. 

“ Yes,’’ Mrs. Penwarne had answered, looking in the ful- 
ness of her beauty, into her husband's magnificent face — 
“ Yes, Arthur ; but it has changed Alice.” 

“ Not to her liurt,^ 

“ She has grown old ” 

“ Eather, she has felt the full measure of her years. That 
is all, that is truth. It is all quite right.” 

“ She is not ready to fall in love with any one else. It 
has been a sort of wrench, I think.” 

Perhaps. But let us wait for the love till we sec the 
lover.” 

Then they walked off as their custom was to enjoy life by 
themselves ; and Alice saw them among the trees, talking, 
stopping to smile and sun themselves in some opening 
brightness, and moving off gently again into the solitary 
shade. “ I am older than they are,” said Alice in her lieart. 

And it was this sight, and this consciousness, renewed 
daily, that made Alice know that she had buidhened herself 
with one' of those trials, the load of which no other heai*t 
could share. 

Also, Alice vras a sincere character. She had learnt a 
very severe i^iece of self-knowledge, and she had coiivicted 
herself of having been in the wrong. She knew that she 
had never realized the fact of the loss of Hugo out of her 
life, Imt for the gratification of her self-love she had risked 
it — the consequence had been loss, and the pain of loss. 
It did not belong to her character to cry out, and exjdain, 
and let even lier nearest friends see that with self-knowledge 
had come repentance. It was demanded of her by her 
natural strength that she should suffer silently, and keep 
the results of her hard-won wisdom to herself. When she 
should succeed — ^if she ever succeeded — she would sa^^ to the 
whole world if needful, that she had repented from the first ; 
but, until then — patience. 

She puzzled Miss Teague, and she puzzled her mother. 
She was so calmly happy, apparontlyt She neither shrunk 
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from ITueto's presence, nor enjoyed Us absence. Tic lived on 
at Cooinbe during a time of lovely veather ; going about 
Letty and Alice; riding, Avalking, driviiig; lull ot 
interest in the great fishing season uoav at its height, and 
even sometimes out in the boats at night 'when the ^i^h were 
being taken, with little Joe nnder his charge, whom ho 
regularly returned to Iiis waiting mother, going round by 
I\Irs. Perris's farm to see him safe, and get the blessing that 
lived for him on the djing woman's lips. 

London was hot, ho said; and he had nothing to do tlicrc. 
Perhaps he ^vould go up again for a last bit. Was not liOdy 
Lynhani going to give a ball at Dynely ? She always did a 
thing of that sort cvciy year. He had gone to it always, 
when in England ; and he was engaged to dance with Sophy 
Ceres eau. But for the present he was contented with the 
life before him ; and he liked sti'aw hats and light strange- 
coloured coats. A flood of such like excellent reasons kexit 
Hugo Penwarne at Coombe; and lieM'as so busy all day 
long that no one had any groiinds for disax^provai, and yet, 
also to liim, life in the present was a life of patience. 

And Alice liked him to stay. She was glad to have 
him before her. Ho lillcd u^) her life, and added richness to 
it. 

To Letty, however, especially, had come the gift of patience. 
She considered herself well now. She had always been of a 
still, calm nature; but now, after the sudden night that had 
fldlen on her she liad waked up to life, and to the world — 
but it was a world 'without a future. 

The first idea of this being the case was a little appalling. 
But she soon discovered that it was not a bad thing when 
reduced to practice. 

It means that our present becomes our good ; that which 
we accept, and make lovely, and for which we give xn*aise. 
But we who look on upon the lives of the young know that 
it docs not do for this to come too soon, ^Ve knpw that 
groM’ing youth requires the food of hope, and its asking eyes 
the future. To be content with to-day ^ and to feel that the 
work that conies under our hands from sunrise to sunset is 
enongli, generally belongs to a xieriod of life reckoning many 
more years than Letty's. 

Through nights and days Letty used to think things 
through and get accustomed to the siglit of many truths. 
Xo doubt it was a bad thingto liavc that taken out ot her life 
which had hcen to her the beautiful. 
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First of all Avith returning strength there •would come 
something very like hope. She could scarcely believe in the 
tilings tliat had happened. Isot a word said or Avriiten to ' 
her, not a tiling done that she could dwell upon and 
argue with — only all dissolved and departed , as if the 
only real hajiinness in all her life had been a dream. Was 
it true ? 

Such a question as*tliis, coming against her will, worried 
her at first; but one 'day a carriage lull ot people 
arrived from Marsland, and i&s. Oarteray came and talked 
to her. . , ' 

It M'as a happy party, with old Sir Harry full of spirits 
and loud joy — almost the day was fixed for his beloved boy 
Freddy’s return. 

“ If that bad fellow, Cecil, were not keeping him ho would 
be here now. He writes that they come back together, but 
part at Dover— that fellow— Cecil refuses to come here. 
He is going — now you shall guess throe guesses. '\Wicre is 
lie going, young ladies?” 

“ Oh, please to tell 'it at once. It is too provoking,” said 
Mrs. Cartcray. “ He -is going to America. He actually 
asks me to go to Liverpool to see him olF.” 

And she will go F exclaimed Sir Harry, impetuously. 
‘^The most forgiving woman in existence — unless she is 
moved by curiosity. He had the world in a string — in a 
string, had Cecil ; and he cuts the cord and drifts out into 
idleness.” 

“Ho talks of the freshness and vigour of things out there,” 
said Mrs. Cavteray, despairingly. 

“ Oh, rubbish !” cried Sir Harry. And then it seemed to 
Lotty as if the turf she w\as gazing at was slowly moving 
aAvay and taking the uindow-seat with it.^ So she held 
down her head and shut her eyes ; she folded her hands in 
her lap, and said to her shivering heart — “ Up, hush, be still. 
My business is to get well.” Patience conquered, and Hope 
lay dead. ^ 

They heard of his arrival in England, and of JLs. Oarteray 
making the journey .to Liverpool to say farewell. And 
Captain Goodman— the beloved boy Freddy— came to Jbirs- 
land, and to his good old father’s side, and amidst the general 
rejoicing the loss of Cecil was scarcely felt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baynard, howGA^er, sj)o]cc of AA^hat they called “ Cecil’s 
'shameful frcalc” A’^ery angrilj’'. 

“ JouknoAvhehashad CA^erything ahvays in his faAmur 
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from tlio first, and it is too bad of lum to throw life away — 
it is nn]>rincipled. There is a sort of licentiousness in it. 
Ko. a man has no right to live so entirely for himself/’ 
remonstrated Mrs. Bayiiard. “I can understand a man 
leading an idle life — let such a man take his choice; but 
any one who acts as Cecil acts docs an injniy to Ids neigh- 
bours. He walks in and takes a good place, and so keeps 
another man out, and then dings away his advantages. It's 
wanton. And there certainly always was something very 
wantoiT^bout Cecil, most fascinating as he always was. 
And I am vexed at the bad return ho has made to my sister, 
who has been an excellent mother to lain. He actually 
showed VO feeling — said he should probably never come 

back and then pretty ]\rrs. Baynard broke down and 

shed tears plentifully. In vain did her scarcely less vexed 
husband try to pacify her. She said: 

** No, no, dear Eustace. I dare say I am silly, but I can’t 
help it ; and it is one of tliose things that must wear itself 
out. Ilis footsteps arc out of our lives, as dear ]\riss Teague 
Avould say. It is just the same, xwactically, as if he were 
dead, without our having the satisfaction of burying' him. 
lie has been so pcidcctly one of ?/.v; and we have all lived 
'togeiher in this dear, charming old-fashioned, comfortable 
way, our lives mingling, all our actions known, and our 
motives, and feelings, and our long-united liistorics so 
X')crfcctly understood. It is cruel of Cecil to be so very 
selfish. And then we have been so deceived in him. He 
can't liavc any heart. He has just turned out one of those 
unbelieving o'caturcs who have no faith in anj^ one, nor any 
idea of friendship. I was never so vexed in my life.” 

But neither tears nor prayers were of any use. Cecil 
proved to be morally deaf and blind — even cold, hard, and 
utterly unable to comprehend other pcoi^lc’s feelings, lie 
only replied, “But I want to go. And who cares'? Wliat 
good am 1 to any of you? It would have been just the 
smallest scrax) liard to go if Freddy had not come hack. 
Sir Harry likes to have a man in the house. But Freddy 
comes, and I go. It is a matter of emu'se. And as to my 
])rofossion, really I don't care for success. I would rather 
be a backwoodsman. I dare say I shall bo one.” 

But one morning Hugo rciiwarnc rose early, and went to 
Colonel rcnwanio's room. 

“Should you think me mad if I went off to say good-bye 
to Cecil Gartcray T 
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“ No. Go, of course, if you ^isli it.” 

Wlicn the girls came cloum to brcalcfast Jingo w«as gone. 

That (lay Avas a strange clay to J^etty. ‘"I am glad,” she 
said to herself. “ It is jnst the last chance that justice 
seems to ask for.” 

The clay and the night ai^ the next daj^ passed. Then 
Hugo came back. 

Did you see him ?” asked many voices. 

“ Just for ten minutes. I Avent out to Ihc .ship in a boat 
— a splendid vessel ! I brought back Sirs. Cartera 3 ^ She 
stayed to the last moment, and Avas very sony to part Avith 
him. He is uncommonly changed,” said Hugo, in ansAver 
to a question from Mrs. Pemvarnc. “ He looks A^eiy ill ; and 
I expect illness is at the bottom of it. lie said, in fact, 
that he really Avas not Arell, and that the only thing for him 
Avas a neAV Avorld and a new life. The sight of his pale thin 
face did much to reconcile 3Irs. Cartoray to the parting ; 
but it Avas a terrible pang, I could see, and I am A’ciy glad 
lAvent, IkneAvhim in the old time, Avhen I Avas here in my 
holidays, you remember. He Avas the best big boy I ever 
saAV. We haA^e ahvays had the strongest friendship.” . 

“And he is really gone?” 

“ Gone. I do not thinlc he Avill CA"cr come back,” said- 
Ilugo. “ HaA’c you seen Fred ?” 

Then there Avas plenty of talk about Captain Goodman. 
“ He is going back to London directly. It is a shortMsit, 
just to sec his father. He is going to sell out,” said Colonel 
PenAvarne. 

On this some military talk followed, and Lctty stole aAvay 
out to. the shelter of the peaceful trees. There is a pain in 
patience sometimes, and she Avas sufiering it. Years, she 
kncAV, Avould inelloAV the pain, as years Avill mclloAV bitter 
draughts. 

“When I am old,” she reflected, “I may even like to 
think about it.” And then she smiled amidst the soft 
silence, remembering that if any one Avas to Avrite Cccirs 
life, the best and purest part could noA^cr he told; the love 
— the loA^'e in its first sincerity, in its early truth — all of that 
Avoiild he lost in an absolute silence. 

There is an intensity in youth which belongs to no other 
time, and in the Avord “ youth” the state of childhood must 
ho included. Did the Avomau cA^er suffer an agony of despair 
greater than that experienced by the child Avhen she broke 
the face in a long ghastly scar of the first Avax doll ? Of 
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course cliildliood ought to bo like a succession of picture- 
books without any “reading” in them; but if a page is 
turned, and words are read with their meanings made idain 
in the most comprehensive manner, then the sooner Patience 
is found, understood, and accepted, the better. Lctty had 
now suftered, in the silence ^f a great intensity, surprise, 
disappointment, desertion, despair. “ Time, that aged nurse,” 
had come to her in her trouble, and at last “ rocked her 
to patience.” Cecil had had one last chance given to him 
for explanation in Hugo’s visit, and he had not taken it. 
It was all over now. Xong— eunmici’ nights came with a 
delicious peace, and when others were asleep, Letty would 
bo gazing from a sofa brought near to the open window on 
the outside world. It hushed her, and did her good. She 
scarcely thought— she gave way to no fincics. She had had 
sleepless nights, and she had found that imagination is a 
terrible tyi*ant. She stayed there gazing on the great calm 
till she was calm herself, and could steal softly back to the 
Trench bed in the corner, and lie down with a prayerful 
heart, and a brain willing to sleep. This was the one re- 
laxation she enjoyed, and allowed herself. This communing 
with nature did her good. Then there was the calm, still, 
shadowy sea, which onlj"’ reflected the heaven above, and 
obeyed no voice but its Maker’s ; it was pleasant to her eyes 
as it showed in a great bright plain between the trees, and 
passed away into infinite space. She felt the rest that it is 
after an illness to look out afar, and afar, as so many others 
have felt. And a new light got into Letty’s eyes — a pure, 
rich, golden light, a sort of glory, because she knew from 
experience how- much love, unsuspected, lives in the world; 
how much suflering, borne silently; how much sacrifice; how 
many victories ; and what strength and patience from the 
sGiver of all good I , 

In a short time people began to say how well IMiss Dralce 
appeared to be, that she seemed all the better for her illness, 
and that it was a pleasure to look at her again. 

Slio left off lying alone with tlie starlight, and took again 
to the common things of common life. 

“Ah, and she looks purely” said !Mrs.’ Ferris. “They 
have got a gift of healing among them up at Coombe.” 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


otjit:r raorxr. 

Tonth, who, fierce, fichlc, insolent,^ nnd rain, 

Impatient nrges on to manhood’s reign ; 

Impatient urges on, yet, wilii a cast 
Of dear regard, looks back on childhood past, 

CnuncniLii. 

■^^^pREDDY GOODi\IAIT ‘was a tall, bright-faced, fair- 
M haired innn; very much such a i^erson as the 

y ci^^dy-haircd child who had so often been tanght 

th<at “ manners maketh man ” on Sirs. Pemvarnc’s 
lap, when she was the ‘^Miss Jaiic’^of TredciTick, was likely 
to have hocomc, in a proper mimbev of years. lie was a 
happy-lieartcd man, who seemed but to liavc one grief in 
the world, of which lie made no secret, though it was uttered 
in rather amhiguous words — “ ho was terribly pnt out about 
Liza.” Tie submitted to catechising with a not unwilling 
car, and, indeed, with a very winning grace. ‘‘The fact 
was,” he said, “I could not make love to a girl of fourteen — 
or I thought so ; but I wish I had — and now she is twcnt3’'- 
ono, and going to marry that great, rich, lucky, stiff old 
stick, Luxton.” 

His woe was received at Ooomhe with peals of laughter 
from the gentlemen, and with various cxi)ressions of amused 
surprise the ladies, 

^ “I always intended to live at Lcrriiis,” says Freddy, in aii 
injured tone, *‘j\Iy father alw^ays intended It. It 
natural, The mother was my fathor^s ward. She marrieeZ 
before I was out of petticoats, I suppose JIrs. Penwarne 
can tell, and if she can’t there is Sliss Teague to refer to, 
who knows everything ; and seven j'cars ago I V’^as very 
fond of the child Liza, and of course it would only have been 
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(lecciii to wait for my return. To keep it a profoniul ancret 
too. It wonld not have been told even now, if Lady I^Iary, 
in the most annoying waj', liad not taken ino aside — and, 
‘dear FrcddjV she says, ‘I think you otight to know our 
little secret. Your little friend is engaged to MiVLuxton, 
our neighbour in Yorkshire. Estates join, very ancient 
family, going to be his uncle’s heir; sad deaths of those fine 
young men — quite unexpected to Sir. Luxton, but making a 
considerable change in his position. lie prox^osed for Maiw 
immediately. But propriety demanded tlic passage of a 
certain time before announcement. The dear girl was very 
young — so dxitiful — such a comfort. But now Sir James 
Lnxton, the uncle, is to be told directh*, and perhax)S it is 
right— nV/7i^ hfow I only wish you could have secu licr eyes, 
and heard her voice when she repeated that word, I can't 
bear Lady jMaiy, and never could bear her — ^tliough I believed 
in her too, before I went .away, when Liza and I were together, 
and her mother said just the same thing. Lerrins and 
Marsland estates joined then, and she would look all 
manner of things into my eyes and say so. And I do 
declare that I meant it,” said Freddy, with touching 
gr.avity. “And I have no idea of people playing fast 
and loose. It ]}rought the tears into my lather’s eyes 
when he heard of Liza’s engagement. ‘ Tiiat is wliat serving 
your country has done for you, my boy,’ he said. ‘ If you 
had never left home you might have luarricd Liza a year 
ago!’” 

“ But whatwotild the young lady herself have said to you ?*’ 
inquired Colonel Penwarnc. 

“That is a question,” said Freddj*, “.of too delicate a 
, nature to be discussed in mixed society. However, I 
thinlv that I might not have been found to have hoped 
in vain. In fact, I feel not only. for myself but for the 
lady.” 

I’hc absurdity of Captain Goodman’s t.alk on this malter, 
and the ovcillowing of that drollciy wliich it was in 
that gentleman s nature to bo always supplying, made the 
whole lunchcon-imrty give iip eating for laughter more than 
once. 

Love atlairs would not naturally have been a subject par- 
ticularly amusing to the two girls, Lctty and Alice, or to 
Hugo eitlier, at tliat moment ; but IVcddy Goodman’s love 
and constancy, his hopes and his disappointments, as 
declared by himself, were questions which he contidved to 
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inalro rcninrlvaLly funny ; the younc^ people LaugLod aloud, 
and Colonel and Mrs. Ponvarnc yx*rc scarcely behind them 
in merriment. 

3'his rccei)tion of his griefs had no other effect on Preddy 
than to make liim still more communicative. TJie tcndcrest 
])ossiblo expression of symimthy could not have received a 
better Avelcome. 

“ And I really am vmj sony for Liza,*’ said Preddy im- 
pressively, and helping himself to another piece of chicken 
pic; “i)oor, in'ctty little child; the bifghtcst plajiihing that 
ever was. I have never lost the memory of her ringing 
langh, and I could always recall the expression of her soft 
welcoming eyes. It is the greatest shame — poor Liza !” 

‘‘ If slic is satisfied, as of course she is, as she belongs to 
tliD class of the favoured few who may pick and choose, I 
should say yon have no right to pit^’ lier.” 

“ Ponsensc, Hugo ! Tlie man's a stick, and fifteen years 
older at least than she is.” 

“Phat is not a fault, Preddy, said i^h'S. renwarne, with 
licr beautiful face all alight with lmi)py triumph. “ Boy, I 
shall have to chastise you,” said the Colonel. 

“ Wliat a fuss ! laughed Pi-eddy. “ As if yim were a stick. 
Look at JIrs. Penwarnc. I see no traces on her face of any 
previous attachment;” and he sighed, with his hand on his 
heart. Then, in the midst of the general laughter that was 
going on at his expense, Preddy said, “and Pll have Liza 
now, if I can !” 

There was no echo of merriment to that speecli. Every- 
body felt that he was in earnest, and Colonel Penwarnc said, 
“No, no, Preddy, don’t play a dangerous game. You can't 
many the girl, and jmu may make her miserable. I know 
something of Luxton. A dull man, but a deep one. If ho 
were angiy ho would not either fight it off, or laugli it off, — 
or live it down either. He would make people sufter. i\Icn 
can’t quite unniakc their disi^ositions, you know. Don’t, 
even in joke, play with fire.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Pixddy, quite seriously, “ then I 
won’t be in joke.” 

They got up from this luncheon table with more gravity’’ 
than they had expected. AVhile they were still standing in. 
the room Freddy said, “Y“ou ‘Shall never think evil of me if 
I can hell) it, Colonel Penwarnc. But I have Arattento 
Liza, written to Lady Mary, sent both of them presents, and 
Lady Mary once wiahed me to many Liza. I knoAv she did 
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— M’liat is more to ihc imrposo, she knows she did: anti 
she knows that when slic innparted to mo lior disoovn-y that 
Lerrins and Marsland joined, she meant me to nn^lo^^t;uul 
lior thonglits. I have been thinking it all over very quietly, 
and I am going to London to tell her go.’' 

“ Don't. It will do no good.” 

‘‘I am not sure of that.” 

“ It would not give you the girl’s affections. ^Vliat else — 
what less than that is worth having ?” 

“ ]Most true,” said Hugo. 

Alice looked at Hugo, but his eyes were intent on a 
2*>icturc hanging on the wall. 

“1 think,” said Freddy, “that Liza never knew of my 
return. I was not to have come back so soon. IShe does 
not now know of my selling out. That I do because my 
father cannot now get on witliout cither Cecil — bother that 
boy — or myself. He’s been the ruin of me — Cecillias. The 
most unscrupulous creature. I wish we did not all love the 
fellow. I lose my profession — am I to lose my ladj^-lovo 
too? Not if I can help it, I declare she shall have her 
choice.” 

“ Take care P 

“ Oh, ni take care,” answered Freddy; “ I shall go up to 
town and iinpaii; my woes to Lady Judith ; she was always 
kind to me.” 

“iVIy mother!” exclaimed Letty% involuntarily showing her 
surprise. 

“Even so,” with a bow. “Have you any commands? 
1 have not settled when to go, But I shall be gone in five 
minutes after making ui> my mind.” 

So Caiitain Goodman went his way home to JIarsland, and 
stopped, before reaching the iiaternal mansion, to look at 
the meadows, and the spreading great Spanish chestnut 
trees, and recall the girl whom he really had faithfully 
loved from his boyhood, and whom lie thought her mother 
was safcl}" Ivccping for him. 

Plenty of jdcasant messages he had sent to Liza throutrli 
that mother— had she ever had them? Had he been made 
a fool of? 

Tlieso were terrible questions. Ho would go home and 
^ read Lady Clary’s letters. He had felt too utterly confused 
in his live minutes’ interview with that lady in London on 
his way home, to collect his thoughts and arrange his 
memories. He would now get together his evidence, make 
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o'.it Ins ease, and to London, and “ have it onl” ndtli liis 
niolhiT. “ For inon arc very ba.dly used,’’ lio muttered, 
“very ol'lon. Laken u]i — cast aside — c)ning-od for a little 
more money, or a stupid title — u'liy, Sir James Avon Ins at 
the point of the . bayonet — Avbat good Avill that do bis 
ncpbcAV ? And I — I shall be Sir b’rcdcrick if I live. I’m as 
good as ho; and he's a refpdar slide — Avhich form of 
expression applied to Mr. Luxton, the former lover of Sophy 
Coreseau, Avas a great comfort apparently to t!io grieving, 
angry, apostrophizing Freddy. K Avas a mercy that he had 
not been of the number of Lady Dynham's coniidants. Poor 
Sophy's secret Avould haA'e had small ehanco of being kept, 
it is to be feared. 

'I'hen Freddy entered the presence of his delighted 
father. 

Certainly this man had brought light, sunshine, and healthy 
atmosidioro to the old man’s age. Everybody delighted in 
him, for Freddy — Avilhout being in any sciisc light-minded, 
had the glorious gilt of light-henriedne.sB. 

Tills youth's stream of time bubbled aAvay Avith dashings 
that Avcrc i'ull of music and laughter ; his psalm Avas a song 
of mirth Avith a chorus of thanksgiving; and he had come 
liappily at this moment on the little Avorld Avith Avhich our 
story lies. 

Our Iricnds Avero getting too full of self-contemplation. 
They Avere in danger of being too much occupied by their 
OAvn" liA'cs. And, as things too much dAVclt on, lose their 
true propprtions, sO they AVerc in danger of accepting 
exaggerated vicu’S of their future, as the accurate pictures 
of Avhat life contained for them'. On this, Freddy Goodman 
rushed in, as a healthy disturbing inlluencc, and he did 
CA’cry body good. 

There Avas a sort of fascination about Freddy. _ EA'cry- 
body liked him. He avus a poAver iu cA'erybody’s life. lie 
liad" an all-conquering Avay Avith him, and he Avould be 
attended to. His opr father said that Freddy Avas ahvays 
in the right place. He Avas neAmr in the Avrong. He Avas 
alAAmys bringing in fresh streams of-oiitcr air from the life 
into Avhich the old sportsman Avas now too “ used up,” to 'go 
much more. He almost ceased to feol^ his privations noAV 
that Freddy Avas at home. ^ 

Cecil Carteray Avms being forgotten. ' ' . 

That Avas the unspoken, .but the most -remarkable of the 
facts accompanying the presence Of Freddy Goodman at 
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:r,u-Mnna. jIi-s. Cavtevay felt with a sigh, and said it was 
all for thu best. IMrs. Baynavd announced it, not in word?, 
bnt, with a tear in her pretty eyes, by a tone of triumph in 

her voice. , , . i . i . 

“ It was delightful to sec so much happiness about hci 
faih‘-r in his old age.” she said; but tho.?e who hoard her 
knew what she meant. “ And Freddy was not the least 
Oilpricious/’ slic tuUlcd one cliiy 'wheu Lct^' ^\ils by, 
i>hivorcJ,.thonffh iho 'svholc landscape lay in the sun, aiul 
in snch a 'way iis to make JIi's. Baynard ask if anj thing “w as 

the matter ? , - .t. r • i. 

Still the new coiner was evoiT one's point ot interest. 
Still he came almost daily to Coombe because it was of no 
use to go to London, as Lady ^lary and !Mr, Clcvorleigli had 
gone to Yorkshire for a fortnight — ^bnt they were coming 
hade, and that Byncly ball was to come oft, and still L redcly 
told his troubles out loud, and pitied Liza, and exhibitod 
himself as the model of an ill-used man. , - 

JIc came, us Miss Teague said, trampling into their lives, 
dud staiu])ing out everybody's footsteps till there ■were none 
left but his own. And nobody blamed, but, on the contrary, 
CYCrvbodv praised him. He was so good, pleasant, clever 
accomplidiccl, light-hearted, and the best fun in the world, 
‘^lie'll have his ovrn way, or make that girl miserable, 


paid !Miss Teague. , , ^ -rr ^ 

“ Or make ^^Ir. Liuxton miserable, ' suggested Hugo, to 
whom she liad been speaking. “How much do you know 
of !Miss Gloverlcigh ? 1 have not seen her since wc once 

went nutting togcthoi', and she tore her 
appeared to be quite satislied with the mischief she had 

done.'' -i . T 

“I onlv just know her. They never lived at pn;iiis. 
Once or twice tlicv happened to be there in your and Alices 
liolidays. Lady Mary U’as a selfish child— but that is a 
hundred years ago." 

“ Quite," said Hugo, laughing. “Before I knew this's^ oiUl 
of Tredcrrick and Coombe— when I had a black nurse, per- 
liups, if ever I had one. Before I know the pleasures ol life 
—or its pain.” * 

“ Are you going to town again?” 

“Chi' yes; 1 think I'll' go when Freddy goes, il 
"Mr. Luxtou him out, I can bo his friend, you knovr. 

“I wish the Lord OU'.inccllor made all the inarriagcs. ^ 

“ So do J. I should Imvo had Alice for my wife a year ago.* 
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“Oh! Hugo! Hugol'’ 

“ Good-bye, IVe got to be bach by luncheon. Fred will 
be there.” 

And atCoombo he found the expected hero, gaily declaring 
the endurance of his misery, and parenthetically lamenting 
its protraction between bursts of sparkling drolleries, and 
I'ididulous talic about little nonsensical nothings. But 
always in his moments of gravity he returned to Ms 
determination to go to town as soon as Lady Mary and 
Iili*. Cloverleigh came back, and open his heart to Lady 
Judith. 

“ Do you remember my aunt ?” asked Alice. “ It is seven 
years since you saw her.” 

“ Hot quite. Miss Penw.arne — over six jmars. It is for_my 
interest to reduce the jperiod to the smallest possible point ; 
and I have an accurate remembrance of Lady Judith, of whose 
character I had made a study from about six years old, I 
should say. The only person I should not have known is 
3\Iiss Drake. I loft a thin, tall, huge-eyed, slightly-staring, 
exceedingly silent, objectionably-inquiring child; I find — 
well, you see — not that, certainly. But Lady Judith liked 
me ; she pronounced me to be the least troublesome -child 
she had ever known, I heard her say it. Has any one ever 
calculated the power of praise? That declaration of hers, 
uttered in my hearing, made me a good boy ever after. Don’t 
laugh. I never forgot it. I always actedupto my character. 
I shall go to her -udth my heart in my hand ; and she will 
help me.” 

“ What, help you about Liza, my mother?” 

Letty looked appalled. 

“ Why not ? Is there anything the matter with her ?” 

“ The matter? — what should bo the matter ?” 

“Well, anytMng to disqualify her for being a confidante — 
deafness, for instance.” 

“ She isn’t deaf,” said Letty, laugliing, against her will, at 
the seriousness of Fi'cddy’s manner— a seriousness wliieh 
was irresistibly comic. 

“My mother is quite young still ■” 

“ What is the matter, then ? Has she to’be approached by 
any unusual formalities ? _ I couW, if needful, propitiate her 
by the presentation of a tiger skin.” . ' 

“I am sure she would like it above all tMngs,” said Letty, 
laughing now very willingl3^ ‘ ‘ My mother’s house in London 
is delightfully odd, and quite unlike any other house that ever 
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was seen. I advise you to judge for yourself as to its fitness 
But my mother will not let you talk about Liza. I know she 
won’t.’* 

“ I will try, however ; and I am going the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“ I will go too,” said Hugo. ‘‘ I have some matters of 
business to bring to a conclusion — suppose you w'on’t 
cliange your mind ?” 

“ I will walk over to-morrow and tell you,” replied the 
Captain; and so said, “ Good-bj^'e,” 

It had become his habit to walk or ride from i\Iarsland to 
Goombe nearly every day, and he was doing by this a great 
work, as many a groat work is done, unexpectedly and un- 
consciously, on the part of the doer — ^he was taking people 
out of themselves, as it is called ; saving Letty and Alice 
from the great danger of being their own heroines, 
wrap])ed up in the study and contemplation of their own 
lives. 

When Alice heard that Hugo would go away again, she 
wondered for a moment as to why he went. What affairs 
had he to transact? Why did she not know his affairs ds 
she had once known everything that interested or concerned 
him ? His going would leave her life a blank. Estranged 
as they were, his mere presence was a happiness; and 
sometimes a tone of voice, a light word, would make her 
feel that the old days would come back again ; but these 
i;h oughts were short-lived. She felt within anbour of their 
birth, that they had notliing to live upon, and that they 
must die. 

And then she would wonder over what he might be feeling 
about Letty. His manner to her was always the same; 
kind, gentle, full of interest and tender service ; there was 
not anything to be learnt from it, and Letty was as easy in 
his company as if. he had been her brother. “ I wonder if 
anything will ever happen in this world again!” sighed 
Alice. 

But many things were happening, although to one heart 
— ^niade impatient by the weariness that at times was like a 
dead weight which neither youth nor wisdom could reduce 
b3^ one feather of its heaviness, the whole of life seemed to 
ho at a standstill. Yes, time was flying fast, and many 
things' were happening ; among them, Lady Bynham’s ball 
at Dynely, or rather the necessary preparations for that 
promised event, and the first news of the active progress of 
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nffaii'R v.-as Lrong-litto CoouiLe by Captain Goorlman. In 1 ig 
canio v.'ith bia Jirig-bt face, and c-a.^y manner; ■with bis 
pleasant g-entleness, bis flattering belief in everybody there, 
and bis gay bnt real earnestness in any mattci’ — ^Avliatevcr 
it %vas — tliat could be called the matter hi liand. 

“ I have bad a note from Belton,” be said. 

“Do you knoM' bim V” 

“ Of course I do. In London, cn route borne, tu’o men 
came into tbe club — one called tbe other by bis name, and 
that otber was speaking of Trederrick ; so I said I bad 
never bad Trederrick out of my mcmoi'y for tr\ventj’-four 
hours at a time since I was four years old. We made friends. 
Of course we knew each otber directly. He dined witli me 
tbe nerf day before travelling down through tlie night. I 
gave bim some prime cigars. This ball comes off very soon, 
and I am g'oing to it. Liza will be there, of course.” 

“ I don't know,” said ULs. Penwarnc. 

“ I wish you two were going,” said Freddy, standing by 
the table where Letty and Alice were working. 

“ Ob, no !” they gasped, both speaking together. 

“ I ought not to sulfer any vexation, or be contradicted on 
any subject so soon after coming bome.\ 

“ But I am not sure that we have been asked,” said, 
Alice. 

“ Ob, let us see. Here arc letters.” 

And it really happened that a letter came from Lady 
Djmbam, entreating for eveiy one’s ]iresence at Dynely. 

Lady Dynbam wrote quite freely. “I was not sure about 
giving it,” she said, “but uoav it must be in September ; I 
have wanted to catch tbe Cleverleigb party. They have 
been in Yorkshire.’” 

“ I hope you are all listening,” said Mrs. Penwarne as she 
read tbe letter aloud. “ I waited to know about that.” 

“ Please to go on,” said Freddy. Mrs. Pemvarne obeyed. 

“ ‘ There are reasons Avbicb make it desirable to have 
them, and 2Ir. Lvxtou, and Sir .lames too, if we can get bim. 
Tliere are reasons, as I baA'c said, so I Avaited. But they are 
all to come back to toAvn, I suppose, about Liza’s Aved'ding 
clothes.’” 

“I have no objection to Avedding clothes,” said Freddy: 
“Avbatnext?” 

“ ‘ I hope you will all come. It can’t be any vert/ great 
effort I should think to any of you. At any rate, tiy to 
make it for me.' ” 
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So tlie letter ended, And on it followed a great discus- 
sion. 

“ We ought to go,” said Colonel Penwarne. 

“ Oh, my loye !” in a i)athetic yoice, from his wife. 

“ It is too hot,” said Alice, 

“We danced in India,” said Hugo. 

“ It will be impossible for a shy fellow like him to go 
by himself,” sighed Freddy. “It will be a tremendous 
gathering.” 

Send me to Miss Teague,” said Letty, “ and then come 
back and tell me all about it.” 

And in that manner it was ai’ranged. They were to^go, 
and Miss Teague was not to haye Letty, but to preside at 
Coombe while the others were away. 

“ Will you dance the first dance with me?” asked Captain 
Goodman. 

“No,” said Alice, “you will be wisliing to dance with 
Liza.” 

“ With me, then ?” said Hugo, looking at her gravely. 

“ Wliy, you are engaged to Sophy Cereseau. I heai'd you 
ask her.” 

“ So I am. . Thank you,” said Hugo. 

How much hangs on a moment sometimes. A single flash 
of lightning will burn a house down. A single flash of 
lightning has revealed to a benighted traveller a danger in 
his way, which but for that friendly blaze would have brought 
him instant death. An electric spark had flashed out of 
those' few -words — “Sol am — thank you;” and to Freddy 
Goodman a history was revealed — the presence of a grievous 
pain— the double weariness of two lost lives. He. wanted 
no explanation. He never said a word to show the know- 
ledge that had come to him. But the knowledge was there, 
and he was for a moment full of wondering distress. 

Alice grew paler because Hugo never spoke again. One 
instant of silence filled the room with a sort of chill. Freddy 
looked at Colonel Penwarne, but he was absorbed in the 
just-arrived newspaper. He looked at Mi*s. Penwarne, but 
she was deep in another letter — then at Letty — she had laid 
her work aside and w^as looking,far away, beyond the trees, 

^ across the blue ocean, into the horizon which bounded all 
human sight, and left her with the hunger in her eyes. 

Alice worked away silentl}’’, with busy hands on some 
mysterious fabrication — “I wonder why you are uncivil,” 
said Freddy, looldng at her. 

B 2 
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“ I— I, nuicinl ? I never Avas ; I never could be to any 
one licrc." 

“ Then engage yourself for the first dance to me. ’ 

“ Oh, yes ; if you please. And yet, if Liza should 

she looked up Avith her smiles come back again. 

“ Never mind. You Avould not quarrel Avith me if I asked 
to bo let oil.” 

“ Ah. hoAV do you knoAv ?’’ 

“Don’t you A-alno honesty? Is there any one in the 
Avorld Avho could value honesty more than you could?’’ 

“That is true,’’ said Alice. “Honesty must Avin in the 

end.” ^ ^ 

“And are you going to take mo for the second; after my 
duty Avith 3Iiss Ccreseau is done ?’’ 

“ If von please.*’ 

IIugOAvasby her side; her clever bands AA'orked faster. 
They both felt that some good bad been done, or some harm 
prevented ; but Hugo's face Avas very grave, and Lctty Avas, 
half sad, half sleepy, still looking on the Avorld outside. 
Freddy laughed. “ NVhat can you threo bo thmldng of?’’ 

“ I am going to enjoy this coming bit of life at second 
hand very much,” said Lctty, getting up from her seat, and 
collecting the contents of hci‘ Avorkbox togothci’. 

“ And"! Avondcr Avhether my dress should be pink,” said 

Alice. , • „ 

“ 1 think,” said Hugo, softly, “ that I am an honest man.” 

“Oh, Alice, come here,” said Mrs. Pemvarne. “You 
di'csscd in pink ! — ^niy dear, I Avant you to read this no, of 
course not. You must have a Avhitc dress— Avhite, of course 
—I Avill Avritc to Lladamo Honore immediately— Hugo, say 
that I shall Avant to send to NcAvton. And really,” she Avent 
on, “I think Ave shall go to London for a A\-eek, before going 
to Dynely. I must consult Avith Colonel PeiiAvarne ; and I 
■will Avrite to Lady Judith about you, Letty, directly.” 

“ Bly mother Avill qtiito approve of my being surrendered 
to Miss Teague,” said the girl, gently. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


TALKING OF LIFE. 

Two solemn owls together sat, 

Confemng thus in solemn chat, — G ay, 

iher nre going* to London/’ This ^vas tlie 
greeting got bj' Miss Teague on her next visit 
to the Cot Farm, after the decision as to Lady 
Dynhani's ball had been come to. 
and I am going to take care of Miss Drake at 

Coonibo." 

“Slic*- coming on xnirely, seems to me,*’ says I\rrs. Ferris, 
She's young. She's booked for getting better — not like 
Gorahline inside there. But do you Icnow that Ladj' Judith 
has sent lier a pi'csent 
‘^Lady Judith ! A present, indeed P 
A x>rcsent, I toll ’cc 1 and I take it Icindly of her. And 
she never darkened my doors but once, and that ^vas the 
day before she left Trcdorrick. You mind, you v’cro in 
charge of 3Iiss Lett}'. AVell, come evening — j’ct the light 
vras (lay's light, too — ^just before lier dinner, I reckon; I 
looked up and there she stood, in the doorway, by herself. 
‘It is hot,’ she said; and she took off the broad-brimmed hat 
she was wearing, and the western sun came down on lier 
ta^vny hair, and she fiirly looked crowned wT gold. I rose 
up and made my reverence, and sucli a smile came upon 
her face ! She's handsome. Did you ever hear tell if the 
Lonoiicrs over thought lier handsome? Sho had always 
seemed a liard-favom-cd woman before that moment; but 
then she sliowed in a new light, and I tliought her beautiful 
in spite of her years. She's tlffy, bcant she?" 

Yes, she is liftyr 3liss Teague, “AMiat happened 
next?" 
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“.luntiliiF. I paid, ‘Slop in, my lady ; clon’lLc pulling 
Iho doorslep behvccn u.s;if you don't sle]) in, I imuit just 
pIcj) out.’ 'j'ljcn plic .smiled again. ‘ Gome !’ .‘^lic said, ‘ come 
out here. I am liol, for 3 liave Avaliccd fa'^l.’ So slic and I 
.siood in Ihe shado^\■ of the -wall. ‘I -^vould not go away 
wilhout llianking you,’ she said. ‘You have sent many 
tliing.s to my daughter. ISvorything you .sent did her good 
' — did me good, loo and there was a tear in her eye. ‘ Oil,’ 
I said, ‘ sickness is a great one for bringing us to our level. 
A sick girl is a sick girl. But we all arc of one human 
nature ; and love,’ says 1, ‘ “ Love is a present for a mighty 
king.’” ‘So you read George Herbert?’ was her answer. ■ 
“ ‘ Gcrakline reads him, and I listen. I am not much for 
poetry,’ I said, ‘unless there'.s a good bit of stout prose in 
it, just like tliat scrap of truth which I have made bold to 
quote to you.’ ‘Where's Geraldine?’ .she asked. So I said 
she was lower-side on her sofa, watching the sun go down, 
which is a great pleasure to her, and one she never tires of.’ 

“ ‘ iilay I see her ?’ she said. So 1 took her into Geraldine ; 
and, to be sure, the poor thing was looking very angcl-liko 
— she so pale, the light so red, fairly tinting the blind .she 
had pushed aside from the window; and Geraldine was 
saying a hymn out loud as we went in, and the two last 
lines my lady stood still and hoard. 

“How glorious must those mansions bo 
‘Whoro thy redeemecl shall dwell with thee!” 

“ ‘ It is well for those who can find in earthly things the 
pictures of the heavenly ones,’ she said, ofiering Geraldine 
her hand. I never spoke. Geraldine looked surprised. 
‘I am Lady Judith,’ she said, ‘ come to give you my poor 
thanks for rich gifts of kindness and sympathy to my 
daughter.’ ‘ She is one of the pleasui’cs of my life,’ said 
Geraldine ; ‘ and you too will be a pleasure in it, now I have 
seen you.’ ‘ iShall I ?’ 

“ Now,” said JIi’s. Ferris with energy, “ if I were to live to 
be as old ns a patriarch, I should never forget that ‘ Shall 
1?' It had got BO much in it. That woman has had a 
burthen to bear. She has, and I tell you so. .-And if I were 
to see her as grand as the Queen of Sheba I should still 
know by the sound that came forth uimn those words that 
she has had a hard burthen to bear, and I guess she has 
borne it alone, poor woman 1” 

“■\Vell,” said Miss Teague, with something of the un-' 
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believing in her voice. “Well, our burthens have to be 
borne somehow; people say our baeks are suited to our 
burthens, don'’t they 

“ Of course,’’ said Mrs. Ferris hrmly. “And it is believed 
throughout all Trederrick, and elsewhere in Christian 
countries ; but it nded not interfere with that part of our 
duty towards our neighbour which is made up of trying to 
. suit the burthen to the backl” 

“ I certainly tliink the sympathy shov/n for Trederrick 
troubles did everybody good. And what has Lady Judith 
sent to Geraldine ?” 

' “A Selection,” said ]\Irs. Ferris proudly. A selection 
from tliQ best poets. A handsome book, bound in leathei*, 
and gilt, and inside writing — ‘ From Lady Judith^ wUh Many 
Thanks,'^ And why don’t she say From Lady Judith Drake ?” 
asked Mrs. Ferris with a puzzled air. “ Ai'e folks getting 
above using their husbands’ names ? It should be the part 
of an honest woman to be proud of her man’s name, in my 
opinion:” 

“I don’t know what she means,”* said ]\Iiss Teague. 
“ Perhaps, as she is always called by her own name, she 
chose to write what is most familiar to you.” 

“ I’ln quite familiar with Drake,” said Mrs. Ferris, leading 
the way to the orchard, which ]\Iiss Teague had come to 
visit, and in a voice which sliow^ed her to be by no means 
appeased by such an idea. “ Drake belongs to Trederrick, 
like Penwarne to Ooombe, there’s no judgment nor justice 
in forgetting it,” 

Miss Teague wisely abstained from making ^ny repty, 
and so all discussion ceased. The loaded fruit-trees were 
admired. Tlie talk of cider, as to quantity and quality, 
grew to bo learned and practical ; for, as Mrs. Ferris said, 
her landlady was not likely to learn of anybody else, and it 
was well ibr her to knov^ that there were more things than 
-housekeeping and book learning in the world. * “You see, 
you have been a good deal more between four walls than I 
have,” she said, when her lesson was over. 

Up in London the woman of whom Mrs. Ferris had been 
speaking was learning and repeating lessons of life also. 
Lady Judith Drake was not the same woman in her house 
in town that she appeared to be at Trederrick. Wiiich 
character was the .true one, who could tell? Probably in 
neither was she her natural self. Possibly she had becomo 
habitually untrue. At Trederrick she admired and scorned 
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licr ^vorl(l; and filled her plaec in it’svitli a hard, bitter, yet 
jolcing’ levity, Avliich 'was very bad. In London, she Avao 
calmer, harder, more angry, and less scornful. 

Her liousc in town Avas to lier OAVn taste, and free from all 
captiA'ity to tradition and custom. !Mr. Dreoko had his OAvn 
room in it, filled of course Avith all that Avas to him the plea- 
sure of life. Tliey Ih^cd lives, if possible, eA^en more separate 
than at Tredcrrick ; for in London she often dined alone, 
ncA'cr Avaiting for Jlr. Drake, and IcaAung him at liberty to 
enjoy the freedom Avliich made him like their long sojourns 
in tOAvn as much as she did. They ncA^er brealefasted 
togctlior. lie A'isited licr in her room before ho Avent out 5 
and then, if she had any plans for the day she ahvays told 
him Avhat they Avere. She did this Avith scnipulous fidelity. 
And Avhen Letty Avas Avith them she Avould say— ^‘Letty 
Avishes to go to such a place,*’ or, “ do such a thing,” or, I 
thought of taking Letty to see this or that.” Then Mr. 
Drake Avould answer, “Oh, no,” in a hurry ; or, “Please don’t.” 
or it Avould bo, “As you please,” or, “Just as you flunk best;” 
and then that day’s conference Avould be over ; and lie Avould 
go bis OAvn Avay, see his oavu ji'icnds, send her messages as 
to any one coming to dinner, or bring home stray men to 
lunch. Do what he Avould ho always. found Lady Judith in 
her place, beautifully dressed, calmly gracious, utterly 
indifferent, as far as he could find out, to every tiling upon 
earth. It Avoro him a little Avhen they Avere alone. It Avould 
liaA’^c Avoru him A’^cry much if he had not had Letty to ride 
Avith liini, talk Avith liim, A^mte for liim, and generally to bo 
slaved into the utter surrender of her OAvn natural life, and 
the obliteration of all those hopes and aspirations -svliich 
usually, hy making up a girl’s future, make by anticipation, 
the pleasure of the present. As Letty was not now with 
him to be useful, and worshippmg— for she gave him faith- 
ful worship, so as quite to justifs’' hei‘ mother’s observation 

if the girl did 3iot love him, she could not survive such 

treatment” — as Lotby was not now hy Mr. Drake’s side ho led 
a club life, and was absent for longer times, dining away 
from home very often, and frequently only seeing Lady 
Judith at those seldom omitted little visits in her morning- 

^'^Bnt it did not follow that Lady Judith had a lonely life in 
towil. She had a large circle of London friends ; people 
Avho,^ more 01* less, belonged to the old life, befoie hoi 
marriage, many of Avhom Avero men; some luarned, some 
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not married; but people with whom Sir. Drake could no'?cv 
liave got on, who had only seen Trederrick when taking 
tours through “ The West,” as they called it, before returning 
to the South, for the udnter, as if Brighton had gone to 
Algeria. • 

One morning Lady Judith was sitting in perfect tran- 
quillity in a room which showed the perfection of a lady’s 
bower. ' It was like Lady Judith, and not at all like London. 
There was not the smallest trace of an upholsterer about it. 
It might have come to perfection by magic, mid been gifted 
with a for ever entirely its own, dependent on its owner’s 
will, and" superior to all earthly conditions of dust and 
danger, wear and tear, gas or sunshine ; and sunshine came 
apiiarently as pure and bright as at Trederrick itself, 
with more work to do, and with a better return for its 
labour. 

All manner of lovely things were lit up by the creeping 
light. Flowers of the greatest variety grew and blossomed 
— china, 'which was priceless — iiictiu-es, every one a gem. 
The softest draperies, the rarest lace, and everything in its 
jilace, with a certain subdued sort of beauty, wliich jiut all 
thought of senseless, obtrusive exhibition quite out of the 
question. Lady Judith yvas a refined woman at all points. 
Everything about her was alwa3'S beautiful. Her husband 
never lost sight of this. He would have hated her had she 
not been thus womanly. As it was, he could not help 
admiring her, with an admiration that commanded respect ; 
and, strange to say, her exquisitely arranged hair, her 
perfect dress, her tasteful ornaments, and her general 
faultless appearance, had often put a check upon his tongue, 
when angry words had been ready to express the und3ing 
vexation and antagonism that lived against her in his heart. 

But then, there w'as another consequence — ^^vhen Lady 
Judith in her cxtei'ior perfection spoke bitter words, how 
they stung — ^lidw they wounded! — ^^vith a thousand times 
more intensit3^ than if they had been uttered by a slovenly 
creature whom no painstaking on the part of a maid of the 
most approved character could ever have made fit to be 
seep. » 

Lady Judith knew this. It must be said also that she 
had got to gloiy in it. She sat now in the stillness of her 
beautiful room, looking very handsome, vcr3' grave, very 
unfeeling. The door was opened, and Sir James Luxton 
was announced. 
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“ Ob, bow do you do ?” 

She rose and mot bim. 

Ho was as baiidsomo a man for bis age as Colonel Pen- 
warnc; Lady Judith bad known bim long and very well, 
too well, perhaps, she would once have said. But she bad 
no need to saj" so now. No living being, now that her 
parents wore dead, know Lady Judith, and all that her life 
bad been, as v.'cll as this man who stood before her like a 
boro ; and a hero be bad been, in bis countr3'’R cause, and in 
her cause ; and neither the world nor the woman bad been 
ungrateful to bim. 

“ You look very well. Lady Judith.” 

“ Ob, I am Avell. I am generally in good health.” 

“ Your daughter has been an anxiety, I bear. I met Jlr. 
Drake. He told me. He said I should find you if I came.” 
He said this with a touch of what some people would call 
the old-fashioned politeness. She looked m bis face, cold, 
bard, terribly handsome, and laughed low and scornfully. 
He took her band, with a look of paui passing rapidly across 
bis fine face. 

“ Will 3"ou sit here ?” be said. 

She sat down and looked again at bim "witb the cruellest 
smile on her face that ever woman wore. 

“ Letty is beautiful, I bear,” said Sir J ames. “ My ti’ouble 
— my lost boys — ^tbe thought of them di'ove me away. I 
did not see either of you last j^ear.” 

“"Seeing you has, for a long time, been one of the best 
pleasures of ray life,” said Lady Judith. “ My ifieasm’es are 
rare, you know. And Letty is very lovely.” 

“And she is a joy to j'ou.” Ho said this, asserting it, not 
as a question. 

“ It would be hard to find much joj’" in her father’s child. ' 
Ob, James,” she cried, in answer to liis look of vexation, 

“ don’t be angry — you can’t be surprised. I can’t help it. 
You are the only living creature to whom I can speak. I 
have never forgiven kir. Drake. I never can. I declare 
that as a Christian I believe that I never need.” 

“ I can’t dispute with you. You never in this matter saw 
any side but your own.” 

“ Because there was no other to see. Was there?” 

“ Yes ; but I can’t pain you by talking of it.” 

“I think it would do me good. I declare I should like to 
hear liis side stated. I should bo the better for deserved 
upbraiding. I am really better, in the middle of my heai’t, 
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ill '*Vt I bare T)eeii for many years. I believe in S37npatli3' — 
I Lave nctimDj' seen love.*’ 

Wlnit Iia«^ happened?*’ 

All sorts of absurd things. But thej'' had teaching in 
and I have learnt. But idr. Drake had no right to 
nu’rry me. I can never get over that fact,*’ 

You v'crc not so in love vdth him as to suffer from any 
knov.’Iedge of a prc’sious attachment ; and I kno%v his con- 
duct to i"on has been, and v^as from the first, that of a prond 
admiring husband.*’ 

“ Husband !*’ she repeated, ‘‘Wliy, lie had a wdfe alive.” 
‘Mudithr 

‘‘ WellA slic said 'srith a laugh. 

‘*Tou kno'w the truth as to that.” 

‘^’crfectlj'. As a j'outli he married .a Prussian girl by 
the Prussian lav"; as a man he put her av’ay ; also according 

to the law of her nation 

Yliicli our laws respect,” said Sir James, sternlj*. 

“"Wily, is there no God in heaven?” she asked angrily* 

lie married me, having divorced himself for no canso wliich 
is. in this country', thought sufficient for a divorce. And he 
made mo liis wife without giving mo anj" information as to 
tliis thing in his past life.” 

*'Ilo could not tell 3 'ou.” 

suppose not ” she said scornfully. “But I wish he 

had.** 

“ He did you no injiuy.” 

“I^Tiat!** she exclaimed, “ don't you know that when my 
boy died the former marriage came to my laiowlcdge, be- 
cause I then found out that the estate would go to that first 
wife's son? Don't 3’ou know that the divorce did not mako 
tlie children illegitimate ? Don't you know that the entail 
existing as to that property would have given it all to that 
man, and branded me before all the world as — as — ^^vhat I 
am,” she said. “I thank God for one thing, that the man 
died, I went over ; I saw the evidences ; I confronted the 
mother ; I stood by his grave ; I gave God thanlcs; because 
I could keep secret the insult that had been put upon me ; 
but was I going to forgive Mr, Drake?” 

Sir James did not answer her in words ; but there was 
something very merciful and veiy sjuupnthizing in the 
manner in which he bent his head as one who heard and 
could understand her. 

“ I think we have been on better iernis since that,” she 
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said, “ I bclicA-c that lie feels himself to he a more hoiie&t 
man than he -was before. I believe, too, that he is happier 
ill consequence.” 

“ I think yon over-rate yonr grievance. I ahvays did. 
Ho did not knoiv of the entail ; or he had heard of it and 
thought it had been got rid of.” 

“ I believe he never thought of anything but his oum inter- 
est, or of anybody but himself. His is a selfish nature, and 
through life it has given forth the natural fruit.” 

“ It would be hard indeed if you had loved him as some 
love. But as you have often said, it was a marriage of 
convenience.” 

“ It was on my part an honourable marriage, if it is a 
marriage at all, of which I have grave doubts,” she said. 
“ He wanted such a one as I am. I had been hardened, and 
I took him. I gave as much love as I got. I really admired 
him. He was — indeed he is — ^^'cry handsome. A gentleman 
in his tastes, in his manner ; and a popular man in a cold, 
conquering, heartless way which amused me; I believed 
that I was doing a respectable thing, and I did it. Yes, 
James, you know I had been hardened. ' You know I never 
began to bo a tender wife, and never pined for tenderness 
from my husband. ^Ye never were loving to each other, 
but I was driven to fight for mj’’ independence. He was 
the most utterly self-worshipping crcatiu'c I ever saw. lie 
would have turned me into his servant, exhibited me as his 
captive, trodden me under foot; he would have done with 
me as he had done with others, if I had not conquered him 
at least sufficiently for my own peace. But when my son 
died, and the story*of his death and his heirship gotknoAvn, 
and that other woman’s son put in his claim to be considered 
as the heir under the entail, then, when I knew the truth — 
even in the midst of my grief — ^^ve became friends. He 
repented. . I must give him that praise. He behaved in a 
humane manner and comprehended my feeling as to the 
enormous insult ho had imt uifon me. It has all been 
different since. A 'sort of armed peace has existed. And 
sometimes I feel as if I might one day be happier than I 
have yet been. But it was a great blessing never to have 
lovcd JIi’. Drake with the holy love that women give some- 
times. I was very thankful that my heart had suffered less 
than my pride. Yes — don’t look frightened, James — ^I was 
very glad that a too careful mother had sent you away to 
Didia, and made me bclievej till after my marriage, that you 
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v.Tvo a trifler, '^vlio had taught me to admire you above jill 
s. just to leave me for the rest of my life alone. I v’as 
glatl to hnd you M'crc a true mam But "as Trcdcrriclc was 
i:iy destiny, I was glad to liavc had my heart hardened 
ley- aid the possibility of being broltcii bj^ IMr. Drake.*’ 

** Our lives went contrary — I know that. But sec how it 
i<. I loved and married, and had t^vo sons. 1 stand licre 
alone; and yon have many interests, or might have — and 
al)ovo all others, Lctty.” 

(Juite true,” she said, calmly; and, indeed there had not 
]) *011 the smallest tone of sentiment in anything she had said 
to h>ir James ; “ quite true. And if I could sec her marry 
Ilairo I^ulwarnc — you know Mdiom I mean?'’ 

‘‘ Ye- ; perfectly m'cII.’’ 

'* If she would marry that man I would forgive a good 

(P td 

Forgive?*’ he asked. 

^■I mean forgive this life, this world, this hollow, false 
human society, a good deal which it has made me sulfer. I 
liave given up Letty to her father. We know very little 
of eacli other, com]'ared with other mothers, and other only 
cluldreii; but I could not help it. I could not quarrel 
abmit h> r. aly sclf-as'serfions have been bad cnougli, no 
dotibt. but tliey have been for personal freedom, without 
y.diicli I should have bruised my brains against the cage 
in which my soul was cajitive, and lost im’ senses perhaps.’' 

Lady Judith, you have no right to cntoidain the thoughts 
that irritate you. A man may do all that ho is allowed 
to do. If tile validity of your inarriagc was to-morrow 
brought before a competent court of inquiry, it would bo 
a]>provod.” - . 

“ I know it,*' she said. “ Of course I do. That is why I 
scorn all mcn'.s judgments, and laugh at lionoqr, and disbe- 
lieve in t rutin And because I sec the falsity of all life pcojde 
tliink inc false. Because I am not cajoled by what i)eople 
call hf>nonr, they think me insincere. Oh I I know it all. 
Have I ever, in all life, seen any truth? Has it not all been 
deceit? And yet,- because I won't sit and give thanks in 
this atmosphere of unreality, they think me a heathen. Oh! 
it is ton absurd !'’ And she gave that low laugh wliich had 
used to make ^Irs. Baynard turn away from her in dislike 
anti dread. 

Sir James rose lip. “I hope you are not the M’orso for 
being so outspoken,*’ lie said.* 
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“I am beiter—nhvays better for spealdng^ to you,’’ slie 
rcplicLl. “ Xo^v you may foi\£^et tlie evil, and 03ily remember 
the good — tho//oo(/? Alas! I fear I liave shoAvn but small 
measure of that sort of thing. But I have scon it. You 
have no idea how people felt Betty’s illness. How Miss 
Toaguo laboured, and a girl who often visits me — Sophy 
Cercseau, who lias had no need to love the world over-nmeh 
— how she toiled ; and how others came around us, anxious 
to help, and give comfort. And I have learned to love the 
Penwarnes, and to admire Coombe. Oh ! I am far better 
than I was. Good-bye. Tliank you for coming,” she said 
simply, holding out her hand. “l\ry niece, Alice, is very 
l)rctty. I want Belton to marry her. Have you seen the 
Dynhams lately? I have so many things to say to jmu. 
Are you going to Hoffman’s concert to-morrow? So many 
arc to be there ; and I like a thing of that sort by day-hght. 
Three o’clock. If you’ll go PIl take you,” 

“ ril go, then,” said Sir James. 

“You had better lunch here. You maj^ see Mr. Drake 
then, pcrha2)s. Mind, it is an engagement. Good-bye.” 

Lady Judith sat down, drew a lie^^ew towanls her, aud 
then began to cut the leaves with care and precision, as 
quietly as if she had not just left the luxury of laying bare 
her heart-wounds to the only person living^ who knew 
cxactlj’' what they 'were, and could feel for her. Mi\ Dralco 
only Icnew as much as it M\as in his nature to take in. But 
tliis older friend knew all, and had patience with her, and 
gave to her hiith and trust. He credited her with more 
good than she would ever confess she i)Osscssed. 




CHAPTER XXXI, 

AS THE 'WORLD GOES. 

Yet we are neither just nor wise 
If present mercies we despise. — Withers. 

“IP^^ADy JUDITH,' will yon take mo to this Concert?” 

It 'was Sophy Cercsean who walked in and said 

IJ Ever sinco tliey had been in London she 

access to Lady Judith’s niorniiiff- 
rooin, and day by day the kindness that had been brought 
out by Lefty’s illness gi*ew and increased bctw'ecn them. 
Sophy was becoming very fond of Lady Judith, who had a 
great deal more in her than her aunt, Lad}^ Dynhani, and 
was a much more companionable person. 

**Of course. I shall bo deliglited.” How pretty she 
looks, rellcctcd Lady Judith, and she can't be more than 
fivc-and-twenty. “I am expecting a great musical treat. 
And I shall enjoy it all the more for your being with me; 
but I thought Lady Djuilmm would be sure to go.” 

“ So she would, only for this ball. She is gone to D vnely ; 
there arc people there in the house.” 

People !— well, what kind of people?” 

‘‘Ball people. Step-ladders, liammers, and long nails— 
Lady Dynham is gone, and I am to follow her with Smith- 
son.” 

“ Does she want you ?” 

“ No, not particularly. She conldn’t do without Smithson, 
though.” 

‘‘Of course not. Let the woman go by herself, and 
spend a few days with me. I should like it extremely— do, 
Sopliy.” ‘ ’ 

“ You could not like it more than I should. Shall I— may 
I? Dear me, I should so like it,” said Sophy. 

“I wonder if she is telling the truth?” thought Lady 
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Jiidini. |‘Slic is TCiy pretty — clcg-ant. That bonnet is 
porfcet. I think — I think— really it -would be an cxeellent 

joke ’’She smiled as some unspoken possibility came to 

her, and Sophy was flattered and delighted. 

“ I am sure she likes me,” was Sophy's unspoken thought. 
"She is such a hard, cold-judging woman — so -critical — so 
exi)ccting. Really to be liked by her quite sets one up in 
one’s own estimation ; it does one good, it makes me feel 
that if she has a good opinion of mo, I must take pains to 
act up to it.” “ Lady Judith,” she said, “ are you sure — are 
you quite sure I shall not bo in your way, and that you will 
like me to be here.” 

“ Sly dear, I have said I shall lilco you to stay. I alwaj's 
say the truth.” 

“ Oh, no !” Then Sophy looked red and frightened. 
“ That slipped out. I beg your pardon. You always smile 
the truth, when jmu smile yoiu- own natural smile, as you 
are doing now — 1 -i^ill stay certainly, and send Smithson to 
Dynely this afternoon — but you say many things that may 
be your judgment — but are not the truth.” 

“ Well, those things are inij truth, my idea of ti’uth. You 
got behind the scenes at Trederrick, and beard me call all 
life a fuss and an insincerity. Now, jiartly because I want 
to do myself good, I ask you to stay. I am glad to hear I 
can smile. And I am not angry to find myself in some sense 
Tinderstood — ^though you are a bold woman to tell me so.” 

“ I did not moan to tell you. It really did slip out. But 
I could not love you and be afraid of you at the same time.” 

“ Love me ? "Well I have no objection to be loved. It is 
very odd, but twice since Lotty’s illness people have talked 
to me of love. Sirs. Ferris and you. What can be tlio 
meaning of it? Just before my son died ten years ago — 
ten years is a long time out of anybody’s life — he put his 
arms round my nock, and said, ‘ 1 love you.' Never since 
that have I over heard the word in connection with myself 
— never ! Sly dear Sophy,” she said, “ fall in love. It is a 
good thing for a young Avoman to do. Slake a man love 
you. Take pains about it. When you have succeeded, let 
it 1)0 the object of your life to keep his loA'e. Don’t be con- 
tent with admiration — ^make him love you. It is A'ory hoaA‘y 
Avork to do Avithout it. I knoAV from experience. You 
knoAV I do ; if you did not of course I should not tell you. 
Sir. Drake admires me exceedingly. Ho once found fault 
Avith the shade of the coloAir of one gown ; but the next day 
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I wove modern g*old ornaments with it, instead of some 
curiously set old garnets, and then he liked it very much. 
It was almost the only instance of his expressing disappro- 
bation in idain terms of anj-thing about me. And I admire 
Mr. Drake. When I married him I thought his features 
more regular than those of any other man. He was alwavs 
perfect in his manner. If he lived on a desert island, ho 
would dress for dinner. That is very nice in a man, and 
very vcspcetnblc; but I advise you to try for more, I never 
tried, so I never got it- But you should. Love is the thing 
worth having— and what is worth having is worth seeking, 
and worth great pains in the Icceping. I never fancy you 
the wife of a young man, Sophy. Take my advice, and 
don't be too particular as to age. Love never grows old. 
Somebody is coming. Dear, how late it is. Here is Sir 
James Luxton. llow do you do? I am glad you re- 
membered your promise. This is Sophy Ccrcscau^ I told 
you yesterday how good she was to mo when Letty was 
ill.-* 

Sophy blushed carnation. She thought of the nephew 
who had used her ill. But Sir James came to Iicr witli his 
pleasant smile, and singularly liaj^py manner; and she took 
his hand, looking very well in licr confusion, and mnlcing 
Lady Judith say in her heart, It would do to perfection ; 
James shall many tliat girl. How happy she u'ould make 
him !*’ 

The idea gi*ew into sudden strength, and found in Lady 
Judith's mind a most congenial resting-place. There was 
a droll sort of justice in the notion, too. that quite captivated 
her imagination. Sophy had no idea that Ladv Judith 
knew her secret, so that lady felt there need be no‘ delicacy 
ill carrying out her plans. It would punish that mercenary 
^Ir. Luxton, who would he cast down with ignominy from 
the standing-point of being bis uncle's heir. 

Ihe more Lady »Tpdith thought of thus making Sir James 
liroviding for Sophy's luturc, the more she was 
pleased, and the stronger grew her determiiuition. She 
was left alone with Sir James, and she began to tall: of old 
times, of Lady Dyii'uam's youth, and of Mrs. ^’ellacomb's 
hapjiy marriagc- 

is very liappy,*' saiti Lady Judith, “ and IMr. Vella, 
comb ill tile most excelleni i.>r linsbam’s and of no n: ami as 
to Sojdiy, she is onu of the l>e.sl in tlie world: sl.o is 

going 10 spend a lew days, weeks iierhaps, v/ilh me ; b!*e is 

iS 
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oiip. of 'ilio tilings flint do mo good. James, why don't vou 
ninn-y?’’ 

.Sir .fiiinos started ; lint Ladj' Judith’s easy v.'ny and most 
tranquil tnee saved liim t'rfiiii niorollian an instant'saeitation. 

“It was all very well while you had heirs: Inil uoav. you 
ought to marry, and do it at onee. You mu.-t not look for 
money, you are too rieli to care about that. ]!ut a woll- 
edueated, 'well-coniioetcd girl — one really of the right sort 
as to disposition— why don't you do it?'’ she asked calmly, 
and with just a touch of wondering reproof in her musical 
voice. 

“ Arc you seriou 4 S?’ 

_ “ Wliy, the iiropiicty of the thing— tlio common sense of 
it, is so obvious." 

“ I am sixty,” ho said. 

“ Y hat has that to do with it? I won't pay compliments 
— but where is the young man bettor than yourself?’’ 

“ Where's the lady?'’ he a'jked, with a siiiile. 

Hien Sophy came into tlie room again, in her morning 
dress, prepared for luncheon, and I.ady Judith looked at 
.Sir Jame.s. Ko one could have detected anything in that 
loolc, yet it conveyed an answer to the question asked, and 
.Sir James read it. 

The luncheon went otf pleasantly. j\Ir. Drake was pleased 
to sec .Sophy ; he was iilcascd to ‘hear his wife sav, “Aro 
you going to the concert?” He was full of work, he said, 
for the afternoon ; and ho had called on Lady i\Ii'.ry C'lever- 
Icigh, and thought Liza A'cry pretty — .Sophy bluslied ; but 
she too thought JAza pretty — and her aunt. Mrs. Clever- 
Icigh’s sister, was staying with ' them— 3Irs. Gerard 
Daubcncy; she thought her very pleasant ; and they were 
all going to Lady Dynham’s ball. 

“ Jly-tlic-bye, the I’enwarnes arc coming upon Thursday,” 
said Sir. Drake; “I met Freddy Goodman this morning. 
He asked after you to Lady Judith— “ said he recol- 

lected yoii so well. .Seven years it is since he bade us good- 
bye. He is a very handsoino young fellow. Ho is going to 
call on you. I said you would bo at the concert this after- 
noon — lie’ll bo there too, I fancy." • 

“It is a most c.xtraordinary thing about Mr. Cartcray,” 
said .Sophy. “IIo has gone to America. He was very 
agreeable.” 

“The most agreeable man in our neighbourhood,” said 
Mr. Drake, with emphasis. “His is a great loss." 
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“ Yc? ; a pleasant, educated man,’’ said Lady Judith. But 
she s])()kc very coldly. “ Where are the Pcn-Nvarncs going 
to be V’’ she asked. 

“At Davis's Hotel. Wo shall hear from my sister to- 
night. Uoodinan said that Hugo had come up 'with him; 
rather in a liurry, on some business, but I don’t know what. 
Did you liear Irom Lctty this morning?” 

“ No. I should liave told you if I had. I have not heard 
for two days.” 

“ All, 'wc shall be sure to hear to-night,” said lIi'. Drake — 
and then luncheon was over. 

Just before going to the concert, Freddy Goodman came. 
“Do give mo half-an-hour,” he said, “by yourself; there, 
in the morning room.” lie said this after inquiry concerning 
many things at Trcderrick, which had remained in his 
memory, but had been forgotten utterly by Lady Judith. 
“So many things happen;” she said, walking away with liim, 
“ I don't remember riding with you to the G'^^’yltcr point, or 
scolding you for any crime, great or small. Of course I 
recollect you. Indeed you are scarcely changed ; and I am 
liattered at your recollecting mo. Y'ou would not know 
Letty again.” 

“ 1 should have known her anj^where, and yet she is 
changed. Lady Judith, do yon often see Lady Mary Clever- 
Icigh ?” 

“ Very often when in town ; once in two or three years 
they comedown to Lerrins. Have yon seen them? They 
.were very gi'cat friends of yours, of course. She, being 
your father’s ward, was like one of yourselves; though slio 
must liavc married when you were in petticoats, I should 
tliink.” 

“That is precisely what occurred. But then there was 
Liza.” 

“ I expect her. I am taking her to this concei*t. Stay, 
and go with us if yon Mice.” 

As soon as Liza’s name was mentioned Freddy Goodman 
went on with his story, llis love, his letters, messages, 
gifts, Lady iMary’s talk, lier general acceptance of his devo- 
tion, and linally, Jicr information as to Liza’s engagementto 
jMr. Luxton, whose income was so good, and whose iirosiiects 
were immense. 

“ You see,** said Freddy, in explanation, “ that Mr. Luxton 
is the son of the eldest of three brothers, and so has the 
iamily estate, which is no better than mine. But tho second 

6 2 
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brother, leaving all he had amassed in a successful life of 
some soi*t, in China, to Sir James — he liad turned it all into 
land entailed it on this man after Sir James's death, if lie 
left no son; and then Sir James himself has no other heir, 
and the title is made out to his nephew— the death of the 
China maifs son,” explains Freddy, with great freedom of 
speech, “ and the dcaths^rbf those cajiitnl hoys — ” he ’pauses 
a moment — “ I knew them, you know — makes Jlr. Luxton 
quite a catch, and Lady Mary has nmde Liza say YesJ^ 

“ •\radc her? Are you sure ?” 

“ I will make sure,” 

“How?” 

“Fll see Liza, and ask her.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Why not? I have my rights as well as any other man. 
I was first in the field, and 1 won't go hack/’ 

“I wish you success, if she docs not love ^Ir, Luxton. 
I on arc true. But see Liza first, and do nothing in a liurry. 
How we must go, I heard the cari'iagc.” 

“I'll have my refusal from Liza’s own lips,” reiterated 
Freddy. They turned round — a girl stood in the doorway, 

“ I was shown into the next I’oom ; hut this door between 
was open, and I thought I might come in.” 

“ Yes. Do 3"0U know this gentleman?” 

“ Oh I Freddj’' !— oh ! Captain Goodman! I was at home 
Avhen 3^011 came to see my mother, and she said that she 
thought I sliould not care, and I was not sent for. Oh ! I 
am veiy glad to see you again — vciy, very.” 

“ M3" dear,” he said, “ I have got safel}" cveiy scrap a'ou 
ever wrote to me. I have got the m3wtle safe 3'ou' gave me 
from the porch at Lerrins, when I said Good-bye.’ I have 
never forgotten you for a moment.” 

“ Then wly did 3"ou not tell me so,” she said, lifting a 
brave 3"oung face to his, “I had a right to knoAv. You 
ought to haA^c told me. Ho, don't speak. Y’^ou could liaA'c 
Avritten. I will be honest. I thought 3"OU Avould. lAvaitcd 
from the time I Avas scA'cntccn, Avhen 3’ou had onl3" been 
Ihrce 3"ears absent — I Avaited four 3"ears, and 3-0x1 ncA'er said 
a Avord that an3- friend might not have said; and I am 
engaged to be married to Mr. Luxton. I blamed m3-self for 
a child’s partiality, for a girl’s A'anit3", I tore up 1113" 
freasures — I broke free. Hoav could 3"ou xisc me so; and 
fhen, Avhen I am promised to another man, say this? I 
Avould rather not go to the concert. I am sure 3'ou Avill 
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forgive me, Lady Juditli. Tlie carriage is waiting— good 
morning.” 

,So she walked away; and all Lady Judith did was to 
ring the hell; and all she said was, ‘^Go to the dining- 
room. Sir James will ho lingering too long with j\lr. 
Drake. Wo must go in ten minutes.” 

But Freddy stood still, scared and irresolute. “ But what 
am I to do ?” he asked. 

“ Do as I hid you. And what I said heforo I say now wait.” 

Tiicy went to the concert. 

“ You arc to take care of mo, Captain Goodman," said 
Lady Judith. 

Sir James knew a great deal about music; Sophy under- 
stood the thing quite well enough to enjoy some scichtiiic 
talk. Lady Judith made him promise to join them on 
Timrsday evening. “Wo will get Alice and her mother. 
•They sing trios with Sophy quite charmingly,” 

At nigiit, with Mrs. Pcnwarnc's letter before her, Lady 
Judith sat, astonished at herself. 

How wonderful that this interest in other people’s lives 
should have come upon mo so suddenly! Is it well or ill to 
come out of my solitude and live at case with my kind? 
Veiy hcavilj'’ the woman sighed forth these questions, pitying 
licrsclf. “Let other peox^le he happy if they can,” she said 
to her questioning heart. “ It may he possible to enjoy their 
joy — possible even to me, who have had so little of my own.” 
Then her final thought was, “ I must get Liza here with the 
otliers on Thursday.” 

Thursday came. The Penwarnes were at Davis's Hotel. 
Hugo had called on Ladj^ Judith, and sx>okcn of Freddy and 
liis love-making. 

“I told him to wait,” she said 
‘‘ \yhat is he to wait for?” 

“ Generally men are too impatient. It is safe to tell them 
to M'Uit.” ‘ 

“ I can't understand a man waiting for nothing." 

“You may wait on circumstances. There is a time for 
everything — you may wait on time. Y’oii may wait too on 
liuman nature. Liza is in a very disturbed state. He could 
^ not get justice now — only judgment. I am right. He must 
wait.” 

“ Tliank yon,” said Hugo ; “I think you have taught mo 
something.” 

“ Xow talk to me of Lctty,” said Lady Judith, 
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‘^Sllcis^vell no’sv, I think; l3ut she calls hers olf feeble, 
Aveak in nerve, perhaps; quiet, still aslcing for rest; 
but very happy to be left alone with our friend I\liss 
Teague.’^ 

“JIarian Teague is very wise” said Lady Judith, gently. 
“I suppose that I too must wait. I should be very glad to 
get Letty back to her former self.” 

“We never go back,” said Hugo, “ Great shocks of mind 
or boclj" change us; we never get back to what wo were in 
the old undisturbed state. We carry the marks of our ex- 
perience with us to the end.” 

“Does Letty say so to you?” 

“ I never talk such hard truths to any one hwt you.” 

“Ah,” she said, smiling on liim pleasantly, “ we knoAv by 
intuition who those are who can understand.” But she felt 
tliat she could not make Hugo gossip about Letty. 

This had been said when Hugo called on her the day before 
the Thursday when the Pcnwarncs were to come. She liad 
only one thing more to do that day, and that was to mako 
Liza come and join them. She went on laughing at herself 
for the interest she was feeling in other people’s lives. “I 
have been the world’s slave for a week; 1 have been match- 
making, and getting great good out of small mercies. Tt 
would all be too sweet and sentimental if it were not for the 
fact that Mr.'Luxton will be put to the torture, and gctwliat 
ho gave. I am sure wo must reckon a little comforting 
revenge among the i^rcsent mercies that we arc taught not to 
despise.” 

Lady Judith was really becoming a great amusement to 
herself. “ It all began vdth i\Irs. Ferris and Syringa,” she 
jeered at herself, llcr mind was active in the work of self- 
examination, conducted on a plan hitherto entirely unknown- 
and still of very doubtful profit. But the excitement was 
Bulficient to surprise her ; and the thought of Sir James 
really admiring Sojiby Cereseau was exhilarating. “ If he 
will only do it! Poor Liza! Lady Mary would send otF 
]\Ir. Luxton vuthout scruple. How well she would manage 
it ! What talk there would bo of a ‘mother’s feelings, and 
her child’s early love! What hypocrites wo' all are! — what 
base schemers ! — ^liow wo plot, and how we pcijure ourselves, 
and all without one evil word, smiling with tcar^in our eyes, 
like pitying innocence, and yet as strong as: iron in tho 
determination to take care of ourselves.” 
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THE 'WOPvLl) .GOES OX. 

As harmless violets, 'v\’bicli give 

Their virtues hero 

For salves and Bvru]is while they live, 

Do often calinlj' disappear, 

And neither grieve, repine, nor fear. 

licNnY Yaughax. 


fj^^^EATH is always hard at work in this busy M^orld, 
i J and he bring-s many more things to an end than 


P yHtS brings many more things to an end than 

n these lives ol‘ ours. 

The syrups arc spilled, and so como to tragical 
ends never contemplated when our hearts first desired them, 
and our hands and brains brought them on towards perfec- 
tion.^ And even those precious salves which have such 
healing in them come to an end also ; their excellences lie 
dead, and no beneficial inflncnccs aic left in them. 


Those Iiarmlcss violets that sweeten our spring when they 
calmly disappear, liaving done their intended number of 
good works, should only make room for other flowers; but 
now and then they reappear in most unexpected fashion, 
and seriously interfere with onr peace. 

^ Liza had made her syrups, and found their keeping qnali- 
tic.s decidedly at fault. fShe^had been sick at heart, and 
taken for her cure such salve as she could find; blaming 
herself for childish vanity, and determining to get a good 
licalthy life out of the days allotted to her, and not to mind. 
But now something like a second spring liad come. The 
violets were scenting every corner, and she could hardly 
walk for sfop]>ing on them. It had not been death, after 
all. The flowers had been gathered too soon, and the syrups 
had been ill-made — everyihing had been vu-ong except the 
violets — those joys of her young life — and there could not 
have been any dcat-b because the plants were all fresh and 
full of flowers again — and so noAv, what should she do with 
them ? 
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This question she sat clon'ii at home meditating upon. It 
•was the morning of that Thursday when it had been settled , 
between Sophy Cerescau and herself that she should meet 
the Penwarnos at Lady Judith’s. And Lady Judith had 
written a little note — “ Captain Goodman will not bo here. 
Ho -svas engaged to come ; but he stays away at my desire.” 

Liza’s mother and aunt were in the room ; and her mother 
began to speak. 

“ I cannot tliink why Liza should wish so 11111011 to go 
to this ball of Lady Dynham’s. It is such a journey into 
Gloucestershire for a week at Dynely, and the fatigue of a 
ball ; and then a house full of sportsmen. They arc ridicu- 
lously fond of this countrified fete. I thought our going 
into Yorkshire would have saved us from an invitation. I 
have a great mind not to go. I am not strong enough. I 
do not believe Liza really wants to go. How should she?” 

“ Yes, mamma, but I do wish to go,” said Liza, ironi her 
corner of meditation. 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Mary, languidly, “ I did hot 
know you were there. But I am quite disabled by all this 
heat, and the return of hay-fever; and we should all bo' 
niucli better at home.” 

“ Aunt Kattcrn, ask for me. I have ordered my dress ; 
and I really do want to go. Why did we come back except 
to go to Dynely ? So many people are going. There cannot 
be anything strange in wishing to be with the majority; 
and I really do want to go to this ball very much.” 

Aunt Kattern never spoke. A silence of some minutes 
ensued, only interrupted by a servant coming to the door, 
and saying, “ Luncheon, my lady.” 

Tlien the languid invalid said, “Is Mr. Clevcrleigh in?” 

“ No, ni}^ lady.” 

“ Where is Brownson ?” 

On this, a strong-looking woman walked upi to Lady 
Mary’s chair, who rose, and took her arm, and so wallmd 
away, and downstairs to the dining-room. 

Aunt Kattern and Liza followed silently ; but it was an 
eloquent silence. The gud looked unutterable things into 
the aunt’s sweet, grave, arid yet indulgent face; but she 
could not get one glance from the soft eyes, for Prudence 
and Propriety had suggested to Aunt Kattern, othermso 
Mrs. Gerard Daubeney, that she had better keep her eyes 
fixed on the carpet. So she answered the api^eals of mute 
eloquence from Liza bj^ choll little shakes of her pretty 
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head, and so got to luncheon 'without compromising her- 
self. 

Lady Mary liacl a little of the querulous ways that some- 
times belong to the manners of a confirmed invalid ; so now 
slio said: 

How I do wish, Liza, that your father would be punct\ial. 
One good out of the evil, Kattcrn, of your husband having 
been sent abroad, is that you never have to wait for him. ’ 

“ Because all my life is waiting ; and I can do nothing else/’ 
‘‘Dear 'mamma, luncheon is not dinner,” said Liza 
pcttishlv. 

“ Oh 1 dear, I only meant that he could have settled about 
this ball,” cried Lady I\rary, despairingly. Then Liza’s face 
blushed very red. She could not say another word till 
the servants were out of the room. In a few minutes, 
lio-wcvcr, they were left to themselves, and then Lady 
]Maiys gentle voice began again, “As to the ball, dear 

Liza ” . . 

' “ I am going,” decided the girl. “ Aunt Lattern will take 

me if you can't. She is asked, you know. If you dislilco 
being alone, my fatlicr will stay at home if you ask him. I 
want you to give me a new thing for my hair. I will get 
something to-day, if I may. That white dress will look 
lovely, with the Bnissels lace, and little water-lilies. My 
head-dress must match it. How much may I spend? ill 
YOU see Madame la Queue to-day ? She is coming to me. I 
think of changing my stjdo of hair-dressing. You said 
something once about it yourself.” 

It was Liza’s way to wear her mother down by littering a 
torrent of fiicts in the prettiest possible way. She, in this 
manner, swept away all difficulties, and smoothed down 
anticipated objections. 

“ Of course ; order what you please. Aunt Kattcrn is a 
great deal too indulgent. Y'our hither never refused me 
anything in his life. I am glad you arc going to chango 
that way with yoiu- hair. I thought yesterday it was 
growing' old. But ns to . your sudden love of visits and 
balls, anybody would thin'k you were not engaged to bo 
married.” 

“ Xobodv knows— it’s a ridiculous secret 1” And Liza 
tos.scd her'head a little scornfully. “ But I am going to bo 
mamed ; and before long I think everybody must be made 
quite sure of lhat.~ 

“I wonder if 3Ir. Lii.\ton would like your going ” 
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“Don't say anotlicr Avord, mother. Thing's get ruined 
if they arc too much d^vclt on hefore coming to pass.” 

*• Tilings? Oil dear!” 

“Yes. i\rcn, women, and weddings; balls, lovers, and 
husbands — only my head-dress wants to be thought of now. 
Good-bye. I aingoingtotakoBrownsonoutwitlimc. And, 
oh! lam going this evening to Lady Judith Drake's; I 
am going to practise trios with Alice Penwarne and Sophy 
Ccrescan, Drownson must come in the carriage for me at 
night ; and I will leave it early. I want i o be back again by 
liall-past ten. Iviss me, please, mother. Aunt Kattern, come 
with me.” 

“ Don't leave me alone, child ; and as to your engagement 
being a secret, you Icuowlwas obliged to tell LadyDynham 
— and it really lias been a secret till now. I felt that I could 
trust //C7', you know. And I was also ohlujcd to tell Captain 
Goodman. I did not mind that, as it was to be announced 
so soon. If Lady Dynham had been going to give this ball 
in Y'orkshirc, wlicrc their real home is, I should not have 
disliked your going. Wo are all in a neighbourhood there, 
and Jlr. Imxton so near; but to expect their friends to trail 
after them to another part of the U’orld, because tliey want 
to keep up a yearly custom of doing the ‘ line old English 
gentleman,’ is quite another thing. They will never think 
of asking Mr. Luxion ; and I believe all sorts of peoido are 
alwcays there, I am, as you Icnow, far too ill to go; and it's 
very hard to bo left alone to please Lady Dynham.” 

Liza Ivisscd her mother, “Please to take my arm 
instead of Crownson’s, she can’t have eaten her dinner yet.” 

So Liza took this inconsistent mother back to the drawing- 
room, and then went to Aunt Kaltcrn. 

“Liza, you arc audacious,” said that lady. “I really did 
not intend to go to Dyncly.” 

“You intended always 1o be good and gracious, which 
moans, at tliis moment, giving me my own way, and enabling 
mo to take my pleasure in having- it. IIow I like tlio 
tlioughts of it all! IIow glad I am that I am going out 
tliis evening. I realb' could not have found patience to stay 
at home.” ' 

i\rrs. Daubonoy took Liza's hand, and looked with steady 
sensible eyes into her face. “»Something is changing you, 
Liza.” 

“ I am going to be married. Did you not hear my mother 
speak of Mr, Luxton just now ? ISTo one ever forgets him. 
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Of oourso I don't. It is that that chanircs me. I am ffoin^*' 
to bo inarried/’ ' ^ 

Annt Kattcni detected a certain hardness in Liza’s voice, 
■which made her shudder ; and she saw a coilain sort ot 
brightness in the girl’s eye tliat almost made lier weep. 
“ Arc you haiii^y she asked. 

“I don't know,” said Liza bravely. ‘^]\ry father saj’s I 
am a happy girl. ^YlIat do I know of happhicss ? I liave 
never been sad. In o'rder to know you arc happy I should 
tliink you must know a little, at least, of its ' contrary. 
‘ Judgment comes by experience.’ I wrote that in my cojiy- 
book wlien I was a child,*’ ‘ ' 

^ i^Irs. Daubcncy stopped the arguer’s mouth with a kiss. 
No more was said then ; but when Liza was waiting in her 
room that night for the carriage to take her to Lady Judith’s, 
Aunt Kattern appeared. 

“How do I look?” asked Liza. “ This is my now style.*’ 

“It becomes you. You are like one of Hogarth’s women 
— like the picture of your groat grandmother in the library 
at liome.” 

^ “ Well,” said Liza, “ yes ; it stniek me too. I am decidedly 
like licr. Oh ! dear, and she was so naughty, wasn't she?*’ 

“jMylovcl Not that lover heard of. You should not 
say such things.” 

“Oh! but it’s true. And I know. And I have read all 
tlio letters.” 

“ AVhat can you mean ?*’ 

“ She was betrothed in the blue drawing-room to Sir 
Harmaduko Granvill, and she curtsied low when ho put the 
ring of betrothal on her finger, and two tears trembled on 
her longcyclaslics, and when one of them fell on her pretty 
little hand, he Idssed it off ; and then her mother— tlic great 
gaunt woman in a riding-dress, you remember — the great 
strong-minded mother clasped her in her terrible arms, and 
the poor child swooned away, and all beholders were struck 
wilh her sweet sensibility. Ono of them wrote the letter 
telling all about it, by reading which I learnt those ])oinfs 
of the ClcYcrleigh history; and then the next dav, earlv in 
the morning, the girl was gone, and the' betrothal ring was 
loft on the dressing-table, and before ten o'clock slic had 
married Sipiire Wyvern, who espoused her in a scaidot coat, 
threatening all the time to lay liis groat whip across tlic 
shoulders of the best of parsons, if he did not read faster, 
and got the binding words said before the Cleverleigh of 
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that day could claim his daiig*hter. After that, you know, 
her only child married the Uleverlcip:h heir, and so the 
iu’0i)erties hecainc united. She loved the rude man in 
scarlet, and could not care for the gentle Sir ]\Iarmaduke, 
so I called her naughty. It is quite a pity that I should be 
BO exactly like her.’’ 

“I did not say ‘exactly,’” said Mrs. Daubeney, ^vith a 
smile. 

“ Ah ! but I feel it, though,” said Liza. 

Aunt Kattcrn did not like this kind of talk. She was 
sure that her niece had only begun on this odd sort of 
conversation vciy lately. 

“ I am so glad that your engagement to Mr. Luxton is 
now to bo announced. I have always disliked its being 
kept a secret.” 

It was his doing, not mine,” said Liza, carelessly. “ I 
'wonder if I shall see Sir James to-night? I should like to 
get that interview over. It was a sort of a shame not to 
tell him ; and I’ll say to him, Avlien wo meet, that the con- 
cealment was not mine. Mamma says Mr. Luxton Avished 
me to go through the ordeal of a London season. I have 
never been ceremoniously shoAvn to an admiring world. 
j\ry father sa 3 ^s j\Ir. Luxton is by nature cautious” — ^Liza 
heard tlie carriage announced — “ I am coming,” she said. 
Then she gaA’O one look to the long glass, and laughed 
merrily. “ Oh ! Aunt Kattcrn, fanej’* a man being over- 
cautious about acknowledging an engagement to 7 )wP^ 

“ Oh! Liza, and yon arc going to many him?” 

“ The things I thought dead arc alive again. Wait. 1 
think something 7aw^rhappcn to-night.” 

It was a charming party at Lady Juditli’s. The Pen- 
Avarncs Avcrc delighted to see Liza. 'When Lady Judith bid 
the girl good night, she said— “I Avish you had talked more 
to Sir James.” 

“He Avas ahvaj's so occuined.” 

“He is going to marry again. Sophy Cereseau Avill be 
very happy. It is no secret. My best regards to your 
mother.” 

“ Oh 1” It Avas a long considering oh ! Avhich Avas folloAvcd 
by an eloquent smile. 

‘‘Mother,” said Liza, giving her the “ good-night ” kiss, 
“Sir James is going to bo married. Guess — to Avhom ?” 

“Impossible, child!” Lady Mary sat upright in her bed- 
room easj'-chair, and the lace about her hxce shook angrilJ^ 
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‘‘ Ho is engaged to Soi^liy Cerescan — sncli a good match ! 
lie is 3’Oiing for his age, so clever and handsome, hcforc the 
'world a hero — oh ! I like that kind of man. I am going to 
•write a note to Sophy before I sleep. Be sure you tell paxai 
directly ; and I don’t the least -want to go to Lady Dynhanfs 
ball. I l)ope I was not too positive this morning; 1 would 
much rather go to Lorrins. It would do you good, so piwy 
think of it, and malvC my father understand. Kow, have a 
good night; and I have been delightfully happy, and I 
ought to go.” Poor Lady Blary ! 

I really never understood Iiis wishing to make such a 
secret of his iwoposal to Liza. There must have been some- 
thing to conceal. I never liked it” — this she said to her 
husband, who had heard the news about Sir James with 
infinite amusement. 

jMr. Luxton was dismissed, and Liza was free. 

It all went as softly as a summer breeze. There ai'o 
lieights wlicre storms ai’c unknown. In a certain sort of 
society scenes ” don’f? occiu'- Eveiybody kept their secrets 
in a manner which might have been a lesson to Lady 
Dynham. 

The entcitainment in 'Worcestershire came to pass. It 
had to be put off for a month for Sophy’s sake ; that lady 
and licr husband were on their wedding tour. Lord and 
Lady Dynham had come back to town for three days, just 
that Sophy might bo maiTied from their house ; and on the 
wedding day they had gone back again. The marriage had 
been the signal for the sudden dispersion of all the women 
and men of the Trcden'ick, Coombe, and Dyncly party. All 
well ideased at tho London time having come to so good an 
end ; all very quiet, secretly amused and silently glad. 

Onlj", at Marsland, old Sir Harry Goodman was a little 
loud in his declarations of entire satisAiction. » I tell ]\tary 
her heart was always here at Lorrins, and among the old 
friends. The}" liavc promised to spend the winter liere.” 

I'his last sentence^ was a great dii^loinatic effort. [J"Iic 
words meant that his boy — ^thc best boy in the world, his 
Freddy — was to bo married before Christinas. Xo one ever 
thought of ]\Ir. Lmctoii ; he never complained. He was 
heard of, in a cautious state of mind, making invesf incuts 
in French railways, and being “ attentive,” after his fashion, 
to an American millionaire. 

** And so. after all,” said Alice, “ the world has never nnito 
stood still,” 
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Mnn is dear to man, the poorest poor 
Long for some moments, in a weary life 
'When they can know and feel that they have been, 
Tliemselvcs, the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to such 
As needed kindness ; for this single cause - 
That we have all of us a human heart. — AYonns worth. 

FE is made up of little things ; an observation 
often made, and nearly as often forgotten. It 
w^as a truth wdiich TiCtty Drake— left at Coombe, 
and ranging in an untrammelled liberty over 
Tredcrrick under the care of Miss Teague — w^as learning 
and practising every day. 

Her life at Troderrick had been a life of suffering and 
labour ; at Coombe, of contemplation and health-giving ease. 
No'vv, with Miss Teague, it was a life of symj^atliy. 

It half frightened Letty to feel how ha2:)py it liad made 
her. The springing up of new interests in her life alarmed 
one whose whole existence had been one of renunciation. 
It is true she had been a benefactress, and had had the 
blessings and love of the poor ; but the blessings had fallen 
on barren soil, and love had never done her any good. Now 
it was different ; she could not tell why. Perhaps the heart 
that had suffered the ploughshare of deep grief to rend and 
fiuTOW it was in reality not broken, but prepared for the 
good seed that should bear fruit a hundi'ed fold. Perhaps 
in the past season of rest at Coombe that heart had received 
tliose liealing devrs that nourish the seed and bring the 
green to poriection. ‘ Anyhow, she was left thei’C to be s^ill, 
and the wish had come to labour, and to love ; not as in the 
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Rimless, tmprofitablc past, but to blossin^ niul to bo 
strong once more; but in a better, more enduring strength. 

.She liad discovered the truth that avc are kind and 
merciful, not altogether to bless the object of our charity, 
but because wo cannot do without the good tliat such things 
bring to ourselves. »Shc gave and she'rcceived. 

►She learnt more of the world around her in those few 
week's with ]\Iis§ Teague than in the whole of her previous 
life atTrcdcrrick ; and the larger the range of her sympathy, 
the less she pitied herself, the less she feared to bc unhapiw, 
the more she understood that the grievous things of life had 
to be lived down, and that there is no such thing as a day 
wilhout mercy, or a trial without good. In a word, she 
had found that she was not above receiving ; and when the 
heart is open to receive as well as to give, then there is 
natural action and healthy life. And she had received the 
gift of understanding. 

Tims the reward came for what she had suffered. 

She began to think that there was some mysterious gain 
out of her great loss, and that to rejoice with those who 
have joy for their portion, and to weep with those who 
suffer, can only be truly done by such as have had experience 
of both kinds. So she began to live the life that lay before 
her with a new and a better strength. 

*' Whose soul vras like a star and dwelt apart — ’’ 

that, in a vague sort of wa3", Letty had thought would bo 
the isolated condition of herself through all future life. Her 
trial, being her secret also, had, she thought, quite separat'^d 
her from the life ai'ound. This impression continued after 
recovciy, till she was left alone with ^lariaii Teague in the 
little world tbej" called their own. And then another know- 
ledge came — that there was no such thing as living alone 
in any right and virtuous way ; 

“ That wc have all of us a human heart 

and that hope and love, pain and sorrow, come to all. So 
shook herself free from lier lonelj' captivity of soul, 
and Miid, “Either 'we are all heroines — or there are none 
at all.*’ 

'i he common lot comes to each in some waj' or other, 
according to their lives, and their positions. Yes, there are 
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many doatlis forcsliadowin^ tlic great one, let there bo 
rcsairrcction also. 

The life she led M’as a 'wholesome life and peaceful. It 
■svas i)eaceful to go to Tredcrrick and superintend the packing 
of those tin boxes of flowers that -svent three times a week 
to Lady Judith. There was a new interest in watching the 
state and produce of the hot-houses, and the condition of 
the autumn fruits that were to appear at her'mothcr’s table. 
Leading her mother^'s notes too — for it was her mother, not 
her father, who wrote to Letty — ^^vas an event; answering 
them was a sort of trial generally. Up would rise the 
recollection of her ruined life, and stand like a witness 
between her mother and herself, for Letty never doubted 
that in some way her mother had separated Cecil from her, 
and this made the thought of that man too intolerable — 
tliat he, who knew so mucii, sliould leave her so — ^that one 
wlio had confessed to her his knowledge of possible difiiculty 
should give way at the first word and leave her to the 
terrible trial of silence — knew that iivj mother would never 
cxplavL'^ The thought vexed her. It made it very diflicult 
sometimes to write to her mother ; and the difficult}’’ was 
not made less by the idea of her mother being glad to write 
kind things, by a feeling that she could detect little unusual 
scraps of feeling hidden away among common-place words 
— as if there was, she knew, something to be patched, iij). 
Almost with a gesture of scorn Letty would put such notes 
away from her. Then, penitcntially, she would take them 
up, answer them meekly, and forgive her mother once more. 
It was a relief to get away to the grassy headland, and sit 
down with Slarian Teague, talking, reading*, worlcing — 
sheltering under some uxistanding rock where the sheep 
had worn little caves in the shelving stone at the base, and 
rest both body and mind. It was a merciful, amusing, 
health-giving vailcty to hoar Slartha Gedd’s prattle about 
tlie baby, for whom the neat pink frocks and pinafores had 
been made and trimmed by Letty’s unaccustomed fingers, 
which had known more of pens and ink than of needles and 
thread. 

“Yes, ma^im, I always say of those we have, fourteen 
months’ care, and do our best by thto, and be baptized and 
vaccinated; and this one has been on both arms, and is 
called Charles. He was baptized the eleventh of August, 
on a Thursday. And I have said it of all, which is tlivcC; 
fourteen months’ care, and do our best.” 
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And after fourteen months ?'’ calmly aslcs Letty. 
ma'am, mostly they run off by that time/’ 

Old Mrs. Gedds, detecting a smile on Lett^^’s face, it is to 
be feared, says, Avith approval and authority, touching her 
daughter-iii-la'w, “ She is a very good mother — a very good 
mother is i\Iartha, and thanks to be,” ^vitli a slight curtsey, 
meant to fill up, as by an apjoropriate pantomime, the un- 
finished phrase. Letty recovers her usual composure, and 
says t]ic cliildreu always look so pretty, so clean, so neat, 
and she Iiopes the arm will go on well. “ »Sure to, ma’am,” 
replies the older matron, as if to siispect otherwise was to 
mention a possibility suggestive of reproach — ‘‘ Sure to.” 
And so Letty cannot go till she has recovered her place in 
i\Irs. Gedds’ estimation, and is obh'ged to make inquiries 
after old Johnnj' ]\Iitchcl, and to ask I\Irs. Gedds to do her 
a favour. Of course she will ; and all frowns are cleared off 
instantly. Will jMrs. Gedds find out if tfie tobacco with 
which Captain Penwarne usually supplies him is finished, 
and if so, give him some from her? 

The mission is accepted with smiles. The baby crows 
loudly, to the mother’s pretty dear,” and Letty walks off 
with a bag of gingerbread to the school; and then to IMiss 
'Teague’s cottage, where they are to lunch before spending 
an hour on the sands. 

It was a splendid end to a glorious summer. Letty, by 
degrees, had accustomed herself to the revisiting of many 
places which slic liad once dreaded to see again, id he hud 
gone to j\Iursland ; she had listened to Sir Ilarry's accounts 
* of Cecil Cartcray; she had received Jlrs. Cartcray’s half- 
angry murmurs, half-despairing hopes as to her step-son’s 
desertion of her; she had hoard Sir Harry laugh, and vow 
that ihey need tliink no more about him now Freddy had 
come back. Freddy was true ; Freddj" was never going to 
say one thing and do another; Freddy was not the boy to 
forget those who had never forgotten him — neither would 
ho talk stuff about the over-civilization of Old England, 
and the joys of an nnt ram moiled life. “ What did Cecil 
mean ?” Sir Harry asked angrily. Why, he will be off to 
the Salt Lake. lie'll turn 3Iormon. He wants to have 
as many wives as will work for him.” Tlien he would turn 
again to his hoy — Ins Freddy. Going to be married, bless 

him ! Going to he married to the very girl I had picked 
out for him years ago. And that story of her being 
engaged to James Lnxlon was one of Lady Jlaitys fairj’- 

T 
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tales. She wanted it, so she said it. But when his uncle 
took that channing* girl, Miss Cereseaii — ah ! you will have 
to paint yoxu* checlcs to look as well as she does, my dear, 
though you are a beauty when you look your best,” says Sir 
Harry. “^^Tien Lady Mary saw James Luxton with a 
maiTied'Uncle^ — a lovely stroke of fortune, but well deserved 
— then she likes my ^boy best. Oh ! an old inti’iguer is 
Lady Mary. I was very glad when BIi*. Gleverleigli took 
her off my hands. They are coming to Lerrins. ' It’s given 
to the gild by the marriage settlements — siiixposing there 
W’as no son — 1 did that.” And Sir Harry laughs, and is 
exceedingly happy, and Letty rejoices with liiin, finds good 
discipline in the old man’s tallt, taldng it patientlj^ and is 
rewarded by three brace of partridges. “ Shot by my own 
hand, though ray arm can’t talvc the gun as it once could. 
Arc yo'u never going to slioot yoim Trederriek and Coombe 
birds ? hat are those men about, my deai*?” 

“ Tliey are shooting at Dyncly. My father is gone to Berlin, 
but Cajitain Penwarne is coming to Coombe very soon^ — any 
day, in fact; we heard so last week.” 

“ Gone to Berlin? Well, and where’s your mother?” 

“ She went to Norwood when my father left England,” 
Letty says. “When she comes to Trederriclc I shall 
go to her, and my visit at Coombe will come to an end.” 

“ And wliero arc the bride and bridegroom?” 

Letty tells how Sfi James and Xady Luxton are gone to 
Scotland, and Sir Harry is again deliglitcd'with that match- 
“ It gave Ercddy his wife,” he sa3’'s with loud delight; “ gave 
me ni}^ daughter-in-law — the veiy girl I picked out for him. 
And how quiet the old lover l^cpt his stoiy 1 Talco care of 
the old lovers, Miss Lett^y’ he cries ; '^itheir aim is ..steadj^, 
their minds well made uj") ; and then they settle np matters 
in a moment, declaring that t]iej’’have no time to lose. And 
I think some of our young ones inight study their stjdcwith 
advantage. We should have less nonsense talked, a little more 
forbearance shown, not to say gratitude, and fewer goings-off 
to the Mormons, like 

Evei’jXody laughs. Lettj" has laughed ! It nearly brought 
the tears to'her eyes to find that she had done so. And the 
next minute, with loud farewells, Sir Hany had taken her to 
the carriage, and she vras speaking of Lerrins to j\Iiss Teague, 
and the old days when Jane Drake was taken there to meet 
the Goodman girls and little Lady ]\Iaiy, and be present at 
an oxit-door cliildi’cn’s banquet of strawberries and cream. 
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^Micn Letty had arrived nt this happy point of etrength, 
she determined on a tidnmph. And she ’won it. 

She Mxnt to !RIrs. Baynard’s. Sho heard her talk of Cecil 
Carteray, and her declarations of Freddy’s having come like a 
blessing to make them forget him, and prevent their suffering 
anything* by his absence. 

• “I declare no one regrets him,’’ said Eleanor Baynard, with 
cnerg3% He could only have had the power of affecting 
the surface of tilings. He was very bright, and gilded ones 
life like a gentle sunbeam sometimes, certainly. But now 
he is passed away ! and no one hurt, no one wanting him, Tlio 
fact was that Cecil was cruel and selfish— selfish without 
Icn owing it. I begin to think that some people may he selfish, 
(piitc without the smallest tincture of wrong. He shone 
because it v'as his nature ; we Avent into his shining because 
Avc liked it, and avc asked it into our lives. Then he Avent, 
aiid Avc grumbled. We had loA'ed him better than he had 
loved us. That is all. Ho did not care. He is shining on 
some one else noAv, and caring just as little. I hope they 
may have a Freddy to heal up their hearts, and Avipe out his 
memory, and fill his xdacc Avith real Ioa^c, and real fiiithful- 
ncss, Avhen Cecil goes off to glitter elseAAdierc. But it has 
been a groat bore,” says Mrs, Baynard; “and I must say 
that the patience my sister has Avith him, the regularity of 
her Avriting, the thought she bestoAA's on such an ingi-ate, docs 
A'cx me. If sho did not Avritc clever letters, and so amuse him, 
ho Avould burn them unread.” 

Letty, as it had been before, Avas teaching a mystci-j’ to 
^Irs. Baynard's patient fingers ; and Avhen Laura ran by the 
AvindoAv,itAvas difficult to bclioAxtliat a change so great had 
hajipencd to lier as to infinenco all her life, and make lior 
lonely in heart, bruised in spirit, broken for over; changed. 
Struggle as she did, and conquer as shoAvas conquering, 3'ct 
no cilbrt could Avipc UAvay’ the change. Changed she Avould 
bo through all life. And Cecil had done this. 

She talked quietly, counted stitches, said IioAv tlio thread 
Avas to ho here or there, detected the first inclination 
to go Avroiig, and confirmed the uncertain hands in 
the AvavB that Avcrc right, Avhile still 3Irs. Baynard talkcfl. 

“Why docs not Hugo come? What can keep him at 
I\vnoly V 

“►Shooting, T suppose. But ho is coming to Coomhe. 

lie Avrotc to ]Miss Teague the other day ^Yes, the 

thread ill front noAV ; that is right — the same tliree times 

T 2 
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over He is going to bring somebody •with him ; nnd 
lie expects your brother ■will be at Hlarsland by that time.” 

“ I suppose he will. But he is in attendance on Liza. La.ly 
]\Iary says she is going to Biarritz. AVhon do you expect Lady 

“No time is fixed. Y on know my hither is gone to Berlin ; 
my mother asked me to come to her at Nonvood, if it would 
please me.” 

“ And will it please you ?” 

“ Oh, nothing pleases me, I think, that is not cithci 
Trc derrick or Ooombe. How could oue leave such a sea as 
this ?” 

“It looks lovely to-day,” said i\Irs. Bavnard. “And I 
always enjoy the fish time. The bay is full of pilchards. And 
you going?” 

“ i thought I Avould Avalk through your shrubbery to 
Tredcrrick. I shall go back to Coombe by the crag-path.” 

“ Go that way if you like ; and come aerain. I have seen 
so little of you lately.” Sirs. Baynard kissed Lctty, and looked 
at her anxiously. “You do not overtax your strengtli? 
You are careful not to be in the sun ?” 

“ ph ! I take great care of myself; and I am really well— I 
am indeed. I shall look pale, I .suppose, till I am braced by 
the winter frosts. But I am well— I am indeed.” 

“ I want to hear so much more than I have yet heard 
about Sophy Cereseau’s wedding. It was a crowning mercy 
for Freddy. And I used to see Sir James when, years ago, 
.before he went to India, he came to Tredcrrick. About ilie 
time your littlo brother died — can you remember it ? Ho 
came there several times ; and we all admired him. In spite 
of the great difference of ago, I think Sophv mav be verv 
happy.” 

“ Sir James is a delightful man. I\Iy father and mother 
have always been fond of him,” said Letty ; “ and I -^rtll send 
you Alice’s letter about the wedding. She gave me an 
excellent accoxmt of it. It "was a very quiet, hajipy, sensible 
sort of wedding. Only two bridesmaids ; and Sophy wore 
a bonnet, but such a pretty one, tliat everj’-body might 
desire to wear such ever more ; and ho looked quite mag- 
nificent. And Alice says my mother was the handsomest 
woman there, and that my hither said so.” 

“ Where was Mrs. Pen-warnc ?” asked Mrs. Baynard. 

“Oh! how rude you are I” laughed Letty. “Well, Aunt 
Jane was not there. Very few people were there; and the 
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bride and bridegroom started for Edinburgh, looking as if 
they had been ten years man and ’vvife. And in the after- 
noon Lord and Lady Dynham w'ont back again to Dyncly; 
and two daj’s after Alice and Aunt Jane and Colonel Pen- 
warno followed them. And all that remains to bo told, 
Alice's letter will toll you. I will send it this evening;’ 

“Was Hugo there?’’ 

“No. But I must really go now.” 

“Wc will come to Coombe, and read the letter there,” 
said Mrs, Baynard. 

“ Oh ! yes; pray do.” And then Lctty took her departure 
by the window, and went across the turf, on by the path 
through the shrubs ; and she stood still where Cecil had 
sX)oken to her, and told her to say how she loved him. 

It was not to grieve or to repine that she stood there, but 
to accustom herself to the truth, and to grow strong. 

Some gilds ought to have spoken — ought to have told 
their parents, perhaiis; but she could not. It had not 
belonged to her life to do that. The whole sorrow had 
been confined to her own lieart. It had sutler ed its bitter- 
ness, and it had now, as far as was possible, recovered from 
its shock. 

Once again the thought came to her that she had no 
future, th^at Hope had nothing any more to do with her; 
and once again she felt that it was not bad to live for to- 
dny, and to be content with life as each morning brought it 
to her, and eacli sunset closed it in ; to live a life in which, 
of all its inhabitants, herself was least of all. 

Through TrcderriLdc, by the bouse on the terrace, standing 
and looking over the parapet on the golden gorseand purple 
heath, and gaudy colouring of the late-flowering shrubs 
that flourished on the bank below ; through the conservatory, 
to choose flowers for her mother, up the garden walks, and 

bthc fruit-tree wall ; tlion to the door that led out to the 
carriage-drive, where she had met Cecil, and up the crag- 
where she had first known the — as it seemed to lier 
most glorious— truth that he loved her ; then to tho shadowy 
corner where tho laburnums grew on the lawn at Coombe, 
and — “Oh! Lctty, you have been wandering too far this 
day. You look exhausted. I will not trust you out alono 
again if you abuse my confidence.” 

“ No, no,’’ Lctty said, “ I have been very good. I have 
been sitting with Mrs. l^ayuainl. Scold me for gossiinng^ I 
have done nothing worse.” 
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Tliaf cvMiinp:, M-hon Lciiv look onf Aliou's letter for JIrs. 
Ikiynard to read, tdio opened the last tliai licr mother liad 
to her, and read it ag’ain. Tlicro n'as soincthhif^ 
idioiit it ■\vliieli the girl felt tobeinmsnal. lior mothor.s 
notes ^vcre generally of the most simple sort, hut there was 
n loueh of strangeness in this one which Lotty could not 
exjdain. It began : 

".Your father is just gone to Dover by the train that 
enables him to cross to Calais to-night. I did not tell you 
before that ho contemplated a short Visit to Berlin, because 
ho said every day that he was going to write to you himself, 
and, as you know, I never interfere with intentions groat 
or small. Before he went, however, ho said that he had 
not written, and ho asked me to do so. Ho would have 
gone a fortnight ago, but Sophy's hu.sband seemed to e.xpect 
him to be in-esent at his marriage. I go to-night to Nor- 
wood. Y’ou know I like the jdace, and I think I may stay 
till your father returns. If you wish for a change, conic to 
me; but give me notice a day or two before of your wishes. 
1 might bo wandering. Send flowers to me "there, if you 
can take the trouble without too much fatigue. Bowc does 
not pack them ns you do. Can't you teach him? I hc.ar 
that Hugo Ponwarne may bring a sliooting-party toCoombe. 
I would come back to 'J’rcderrick, if you wanted mo; but 
Hugo is not likely to bring a noisy party, and he is so 
pleasant, and you are such good friends, that j-ou may have 
no cause to wish to escape. Bolton stayed in London two 
oi‘ three day.s after his father and mother went to Dynely. 
Ho came here twice, evidently for the jilcasure of saying, 
as often as ho pleased, hoiv beautiful Alice looked at the 
wedding. It was quite true. He has followed the Pen- 
warnes to Dynely, where the yearly fete comes oft' shortly.’’ 

According to Betty's experience, this was a very long 
letter; also, it was very remarkable to find her mother 
condescending to telling news; further, never before in lior 
life had Lady Judith spoken or written in that way of Jfr. 
Drake to her daughter. Lctty looked at the sentence, “ I 
never, as you know, interfere with intentions, great or 
small,” and she felt as if her mother had come down from 
the cold silent niche she usually occupied as a mere gazer 
on her life and her father’s, and had made a confidence to 
her. The constrained life that Lofty had led towards her 
mother made her feel a groat surprise on reading this. 
She know with the most positive certainty that her mother 
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meant to bo Icind to licr — meant. Romeliom, to place ber 
move on an cqtuality than she had ever done before— not to 
dram her from her fatlior, bnt yet to give her a little bit of 
herself. 

Lettj’ hnem very well that Lady Judith did not love Jlr. 
Drake. As her eyes rested on this letter, she said in her 
heart— “Well, perhaps I may understand it one dav: and I 
think she wants to be kind.” 

The things she had done that day were very little things, 
and yet she felt that by their means she had accomplished 
great ends. Her heart was less shut up, her spirit less 
isolated. Kindness had come back to her, she thought. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


GOIKG AXD GONE. 

In my heart’s temple I suspend to thee 
These votive wreaths of withered memory. 

SHEI/LEi. 

i sOTcyjalR. DRAKE’S detormiiiation to go to Berlin had 
talccn before Sophy Oereseim’s marriage, 
g and put off exactly for the cause given in Lady 
Judith’s letter to Letty. She had told it quietly 
enough, as if it had been of no more meaning than Lady 
Mary’s threatened flight to Biarritz, but it had been a great 
event in her life, nevertheless ; and it had come on Lady 
Judith strangely and suddenly, and in consequence of an 
event of 'which she had had to be told by an ambassador. 

She'tt'as sitting in that room, '\vhich wore always the most 
perfect aspect, as the home sitting-room of a woman -u'eH 
born and well educated, and where only those ndio -were 
admitted to her home-life had access, when Sir James 
Luxton came in. He was always welcome, and she told 
him so. 

“ Give me half-an-hour alone,” he said. 

“Why?” she asked. “I am expecting Hugo. He has 
become quite a gossip of mine. I promised him.” 

“ Break your promise. Say you are unexpectedly engaged 
on business. It is no business,” he said earnestly ; but she 
laughed. “ I came from Mr. Drake,” he said gravely. Then 
she looked in the old, cold, half-scornful way, and gave the 
order to the servant who answered the bell — “ If Captain 
Pemvarne comes, as I tliink probable, say I am sorry not 
to see him — ^give him this.” She had -written a note of 
a few words only— “I am engaged on business of Mr 
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Drake’s.’” And tlieii slie and Sir James were left alone. 
One moment’s silence was enoug-h. Then he said : 

I come from Peter, He will have to go to Berlin — 
soon ; in a few days. He wished me to say to yon — that 
the woman is dead.” • 

“ The person he mavriocl ?” she asked, ^ with a white face. 

‘^Ycs.” 

Oh !” she said ; and took up some pretty needle-work 
from her little velvet-covered table, and began to work. 

“ I think yon should try to understand it.” 

“ But I never have been under the smallest misapprehen- 
sion,” she said, with mild, wondering eyes feed on his 
honest face. 

“ Xevertheless, Lady Judith, you have been very 

He stopped. 

“ Please to say what. I will promise to bear it. I have 
been very — well?” 

“ Provoking,” ho said. 

“ I have been simply nothing at all,” she exclaimed. 
“Was ever such an accusation made on such empty 
evidence ?” 

“ There is a thing to understand, and you won’t under- 
stand it. Lady Judith, in a short time — a time to he counted 
now by hours— I shall be again married, and to a wife of 
your choosing. I feci very strongly that I can never s^ieak 
to yon again about tins thing.” 

“ No ; of course not. It is a secret between us now ; and 
you will have no secrets then. The past Soj^liy will liave 
no riglit to; but with your future she wiirclaim her share. 
Y^ou arc quite right. We can never speak again of this, 
.fVnd, indeed, why shonld we? I thank you, James, for all 
the good you have been to me, and for all the faithful 
fricndshii) you have shown Hr. Drake. I thank you very 
heartily. Oh I I am so glad to know that I shall love your 
wife.” 

“ Thank you — thank you,” he said, even with emotion, 
taking her offered hand. “I believe that yon will havo 
given mo a great reward in Sophy — thank you for tliat too. 
But I must not wander away from 1113’ subject- I have to 
speak once more of the past, and of Peter. I confess it 
pains me.” 

“ Doift tronhlo 3’oursclf, Don’t I know it all?” 

“ You would be more merciful, and happier, if 3-011 xinder^ 
stood it Mr 
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“ Sly coniprolioii^ion of llio \v1k)1c llunii; is ])crfccl, aiicl.my 
iiiUK'rsfaiKlinj:;* it A'cry iniioli boyoiul aiiydu’ng; yon c.:)iild 
arrive at. Jilrdcn, Jfr. Drake, shorHy after he v/as of ag’C, 
marries no nuitfcr avIio — Avlierc tiie laAV of inarria;»*c dilVers 
from onr mvn, lie yas exactly the man to marry beneath 
him, ])rovided the girl Avas pretty, and capable of Avorship- 
ping liim. lie had a priA*ato enjoyment in it Avhicli Avas, no 
donl)t, very imccioiis and gratifying to one of his disposition, 
ihen the girl liad jiaris, and ho instructed her. ItAvas<a 
line idea to viaJ:e his Avife, It snited his character to do so 
groat a thing*, and to pIioav licr to an admiring Avorld, Avhen 
iinishcd, as llic Avnnderfnl thing' lie liad, in liis lioiirs of 
loisnro, created. ^J'Jie girl Avas a good girl, very graeolul— 
slic Avas tliat Avhen I saAv her — and A'oiy lU’clty, I heard: 
but oi that I did not sec any remains.*’ 

“ Peter never told mo Avhb she Avas/’ said Sir James. 

“Oh! I passed that oA'cr, thinking you kiieAv. Tier 
mother, a AvidoAv. Avith this ouc child, Avas a puldie singer, 
and an actress, of great merit, I bclicA’c. One night, owing 
to an accident l)y iirc at the tlieatrc, she Avas so injured tlnit 
sjic died afier a icAv days, i\Ir. Drake Avas A’cry kind and 
liberal, and Avhen he found she had this one girl, a pretty 
creature, as the story goes, of little more than sixteen, ho 
took licr, and married lier, and proceeded to educate her 
for the position he honestly intended her to fill. lie kc])t 
that position a secret from her, Aviscly enough ; as, if death 
liad conic to him in his father’s life-time, this inheritance 
Avould have gone elscAvIierc, At last, hoAVCA'cr, his father 
did die; and Mrs, Drake heard from some ono of the truth 
that had still been kept from her. Two children had been 
l)orn. She demanded to be taken to his English homo and 
acknoAvlcdgcd. lie refused, saying she Avas" not yet fit for 
it. Can’t you imagine hoAV ho Avould go on irritating her 
asked Lady Judith, Avith a smile on her face. “ She told mo 
all about it herscli, Avheu I Avent to sec her after hci* son’s 
death. I took quite a fancy to her, she told it so avcII. 
The coldness of the man, the determination to carry out his 
plan, the instructing— oh, tho instructing! It must have 
driA cn her half mad 5 for she g*ot Adolent, Avliich made him 
calmer than ever, and mucli more than ever resolute. She 
Avas so dreadful one day that he locked her up. Put sho 
had Avritton of her Avrongs to an old hut very distant rela- 
tive, who sent his son to ascertain the toith. lie arrived 
at this happy moment, and took her, somchoAV or oilier, out 
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of lici prison, find to a lioxisc Avherc IMr. Drukc refused to 
SCO her ; and out of all that the divorce came, ami :>Ir. 
DiaivC dou'cred her for Ins children’s sake, and the hero 
^vho had come to her relief married licr. It ^vas tliis man 
vho sot himself to claim the entailed estates for the bor. 

XT married a third time* And no%v V 

A o^v she IS gone” said Sir James; ‘'having been a^ain 
a ^VKlov'. On her death-bed she VToto a letter telling Ikdcr 
that their daughter had had an accident in her childliood, 
fioin the cflects of 'which she had never recovered. She 
has been for some time in an asj’lum for persons -sviio arc 
imbecile. To tins girl she asked him to continue an an- 
niiitj . 1 ctor, ivho lias never trusted anv one but mo in this 
matter, immediately determined to go' by himself to tlio 
place M-hcro she lives, and arrange for her maintenance. 
iJnis the story comes to an end,"’ conclndcd Sir James. 

.Not quite. Please to gratify me this last time of 
gossiping bj explaining ivhat you mean bv saviiifj I have 
been perverse?'’ * j-mue 

“\on Icnoiv, I think. Lady Judith. Anyu'ay, I u-oii’t 
explain myself. ’ ' 

“ Yon liavo ahv.ys •n-aiifed ihe to feel that lifr. Drake 
ought to be felt for, and, if felt for, forgiven, for havin'^ 
concc.aled all this and married me. It is, I' suppose, the 
point on ivhicli ivc nnist always disagree. Sucli iirido and 
contempt as I, in the earlier days of my married life sliowe'd 
ponaneo for wlicn I lost my bov. I was 
till that otlier hoy died, obliged, by the news that L had’ 
lieard, to he glad that my own son was dead. I was veiw 
glad. I was glad that we could not either of us be put to 
any open shaiiio by the appearance of an elder heir. If 
since tlicn, after standing by that other grave in another 
land, I have wished for him hack again, that sad, fruitless 
desire may reckon as penance too, perhaps ; for I have led 
a louely life.’ 

“}Viil you forgive mo when I say— and I onlv sav it 
loiniig to inniionee the future for good— that you 'are verv 
Imi (i, ^ cry unapproachable, very contemptuous to all the 
•uorkl ; and that some of your loneliness must be traced to 
yourself. ’ 

“lou piit it very truly ” she said ; “but you can never 
know what my hfo Avas. Wliy, ho avas so uttcrlv a self, 
vorsbipper that lie Avas bent on changing me I U a man 
makes Imusolf stony, unci confci'.^^edly intends to bring vou 
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niKlci’ his feet, nncl there to mould you into sometliing elso 
with his marble hands, is it any use to meet such'a man, 
and such a moment as tliat, with a heart and hands of soft- 
ness and flesh and blood ? I met him with his own weapons. 
I conquered sufficiently for my own peace. I hope I never 
intended to make him unhappy for more tjTanny’s sake. 
I refused to iiart with this house, which I had left to me for 
my own use; I insisted on receiving^ my pin-money ; I re- 
fused to give him up the money which came to me yearly 
from the trustees who had the care of my own foidainc. All 
that was mine I kept. He hated me for it. He had spent 
more than twenty thousand pounds in gambling, for no 
other reason but because old Lord Dynham had warned 
him to beware of it. He would not be dictated to. He 
lost all that to show his independence. Then he paid 
without betraying a pang, to show his coolness, and never 
gambled again, to show Ms strength. I reftised to allow 
Jane and Marian Teague to live with us on our return to 
England, because I knew he would use them as an audience 
to got plaudits out of, and pity, for having married so de- 
termined a wife. You knoAV how that ended. I conquered 
so far as to have a life of melancholy peace. It was the 
best I could get ; and I was determined to win the inde- 
pendence necessary for it. I gave up my daughter to him. 
That too may count for penance if I have ever really be- 
haved ill to Mr. Drake. But, in fact, I really believe that 
he would have Avrecked himself in the eyes of this censorious 
Avorld if I had not attracted some of its notice to myself, 
and loAvered himself among men if I had not insisted on 
our living in a way fitted to my birth and station. The 
curious part is that, when I had conquered him, and Avhen 
I knew the story of his marriage, he Tejtenlcd. 1 am sm-e he 
did. We have had some sort of peace ever since. He gave 
up trying to tAvist eveiything into Ids oivn^ life, and bend 
every dcsii’e of cvei’j’’ heart about him into his own will ; and 
it Avas not my nature to pursue my victories. I had won 
enough peace to gWe me rest at night, and food in comfort. 
I never asked for more. Of course all the Avitnesses of om* 
lives thought ill of me. If I had Avanted a friend, I could 
not have found her. Suddenly the poor girl came — a girl 
I had never troubled myself to like or dislike— your Sophy 
— came into my life and blessed mo. A great black cloud 
Avas lifted off my path. I could see sunshine again. I could 
belioA’o in healthy pleasure, and give thanks for loA'e, I 
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could not part "VN'itli Sophy except to an old friend. I am 
so grlad yon are going to marry her, James.*' 

‘^Tiiank you,” lie said, rising to go — “thank you, Judith.” 

She smiled. The sound of her name came iileasaiitly, as 
from the old young days 'wlien she had had no quarrel in 
licr life. She gave him her hand. 

“ Am I to be the bearer of any message ?” he asked. 

“I think I V’ill speak to him myself,*' she said. “ Good- 
bye.” 

When the lime came to speak to ^Ir. Drake, pleasant 
words passed between them. He had come rather as a 
coward to the interview ; but there was no trial of any kind 
in store for him. 

She began the subject by sajdng, “Sir James has given 
me your message, Sliall you be long away V 

“ Oh I no. I confess I should like a run to Dresden for a 
few days.” 

“Then it would be a pity not to take it,” she answered. 
“ What is to be done with your letters ?*’ 

“ ril M'ritc. Would you take the trouble of keeping all in 
safety till you hear from me?” 

“ Of course.*’ 

“ AMicre shall you bo? They wanted you at Dyncly.” 

“I 'cant go there. I am in love with solitude just now. 
I will go to Nonvood. It’s a fancy of mine, you know. I 
will tell Letty to come to me, if she likes it. Xot that she 
will. Anything you may write to me can come to this 
house. I shall send for letters, I suiqiosc. One never feels 
settled except in one’s own place. Is it to-morrow vou 
go?*’ 

“ Yes ; I shall go to see Jane to-night.” 

And so the event was got over. 

The next day, after luncheon, they stood alone together 
in the dining-room, silently, for a few minutes. Then a 
carriage drove to the door. 

“Wish me well, Judith,” he said, imitating the Trcdcrrick 
mode of speech, and holding out his hand to her, dropping 
for the moment his usually still* and commanding manner. 
»Shc looked with a quiet eye on his changed face, whicli 
immediately trembled with an odd anxiety; she smiled a 
calm, glorious sort of smile, and the man's nervous face 
responded quickly to tho sunshine of her beauty. »She took 
his hand. “ I wish you well, Peter,” she said. “ I Wiis 
going to ask you 
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“ What shall I do foi’ you?'’ ho inquired, cag’crly. 

“Kot anvlliing for me— but fur Letty. You, could brin^ 
her a set of those amclhysls g’irls ■wear, you kiunv.” 

“Can't you buy them here in town V'’ ho asked, the dic- 
lating spirit come back to liim. 

“ oil ! yes ; only then you would not bring' them for her.” 

“ Well, ! don’t know— I’ll see about it. But it would save 
trouble if you got tliem yourself. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” Their hands met. lie seemed almost in 
too great a hurry to talcc up his gloves and hat to notice 
licr. 

“ Good-bye,” she said once more. The man-servant was 
in the room. 

“ You know I shall write,” he said, and turned awav. 

Tlio tears jumped up into her eyes; but she liad no 
consciousness of where they came from, nor what tlicv 
meant. Her trembling lip curled into a half derisive haff 
wondering smile at her own loss of self-command, lie had 
left the room with the door open, she walked out and up- 
stairs, and into her own boudoir as the carriage Avas driving 
away. Then she sat doAvn and Avept bitterly. 

She granted herself this great relief AA'ithont asking her- 
self Avhy she Avanted it ; but vague thoughts of Sophy liappy 
Avith one Avhosc goodness croAvned him Avilh AA'hat was equal 
to perpetual youth; hazy recollections of a day Avhen all 
this had been hoped for, pined for, by herself, and lost 
before she had really knoAvn that it had indeed been offered 
to her — these things made her Aveep, and such Aveeping 
blessed her. She Avas hanging up her Avreaths of Avithered 
memories, and it could not bo done AA'ithont tears ; but she 
kept all anger out of her heart. She said that the time for 
anger Avas over. Her heart’s temple, but for those Avithcred 
memories, Avas a vacant emptj- shrine. She sat there alone, 
and lonely beyond all description. Her one real friend, 
Sir JaiiAcs Liixton, given aAvay, possessed by another — gone. 
Her daughter she had given aAvay too ; denied herself any 
part in her, lest she should become a memory defiled by 
contention ; yet Letty had hecn longed OAmr Avith all the 
irrepressible longing of a mother’s heart. She liad done 
A'iolence to herself in this matter, but she had done AAusely, 
she kncAV. Letty’s life Avould have been less happy than it 
Avas if she had acted otherAvisc. So she had felt' and believed. 
Therefore she had clad herself in the disguise of cold indif- 
ference, and noAmr, till the girl' lay apparently dying, had 
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fIic betrayed the 'vwivmth that lay -within. But she couLl 
never have done hopiirjT tlnit s]u3* sliould p:et Lctty for her 
own one day; and the only Way of aceoinpli-liing this Avas, 
she thoui;-ht, to got her married to Hugo. “ I should make 
both of tlicm love me then.'’ she said in her meditatloiH, 
and so hoping she -wrote to Lctty the letter -which has been 
read. 

^ Her hero, however, had other thoughts, and was then 
riding with Colonel renwarne and talking of them. 

^ These two nicii were greatest possible friends, and 
likely to continue so, notwithstanding their disagreements 
as to Alice ; for disagreements they had. Colonel Penwarnc, 
the older and ever successful hero, talked sublimely of con- 
quering fate; and Hugo, who had suffered shiiiwrcck in 
that poetical barque which has youth at the prow and 
ideasure at the helm, was more in the disposition to submit 
to loss, and make the best of it. 

“ I shall be very sorry to part with you ; very sorry to see 
you go back to India, we not being there. Yet, the thing 
oilcred to you is an honour — I feel that. I am myself grateful 
for all good done to you. But I say once again to you, Hugo 
—stay at homc.^’ 

“If I stayed at home, I should learn what Despair 
means.” 

you arc despairing'now, arc you not?'* asked the 
Colonel, with a happy twinkle in his eye, brought there hy a 
sudden hope. 

' “ I did not mean the despair of a lover,” said Hugo gravely. 
“I quite despair about Alice. I have done violence to 
myself at your kind instigation, and kept near her, and 
again got, to some degree, into her life. But she is not 
to bo won. She is very odd to me, very often. If J 
were to stay at home I should learn a worse despair 
than a lover's; I should despair as a man; I should despair 
of life.” 

“ llow ?*’ asked Colonel Penwarnc briskl}^ 

“ There is a despair that quashes life. I have had a sort 
of vision of what my be — 

•The agony, tho desolation, 

Tlic feeling up and down creation, 

For lb;’ dark door, annihilation.’ 

Tliat is what may be. It won't do, you know. TIic lovo 
that dropt out of my life — ^-what a loss it was ! I have never 
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seen the smallest sign of relenting on Alice's part. Perhaps'^ 
if I ^vere to say to her ^vhat I have nov' saiil to yon, sho 
•svonld marry me. But as I have ahvays said, I don’t vmnt 
that. I'svantvdiat I thought I had, the love for love; I had 
it before ^yo came home. Ah, ^vhat a loss it was ! I liavc 
been counting the cost of it ever since. It never gets 
counted out. It is a bad habit. It miglit bring mo 
to the longing after ‘thy dark door, annihilation.’ The 
only cure is work ; the only thing for me is to go and get it. 
Work is the great physic for human woe. Work, work ! I 
believe in it. I have consulted the learned, too. I asked 
Mrs. Ferris her opinion as to work — ‘ Blessce, ’tis the most 
spiritual thing in life, next to saying your prayers !”' and 
Hugo laughed ; but Colonel Penwarne did not laugh. 

“You have been as a son to me,” he said. “We have 
always loved you as our own. A^ou have always given me 
the open-heartedness that fathers prize. But now I sec liow 
it is. I have no encouragement to give you as to Alice. I 
ought to say ‘ go.’ I do say so. Hugo, my dear boy, go 
away ; go back to active life. There are good girls on earth 
who arc not called Alice.” 

“ Perhaps,” laughed Hugo j “but T don’t feel sure. How- 
ever, I can go ofi' upon the discovery.” 

“ Yet — ^j^'et,” it seemed very difficult for Colonel Penwarne 
to let his adopted son go. “Have you made the most of 
your chances? Have you not been as it were — as it looked 
— dull, even indifferent in the matter?” 

“ I can’t tell. Perhaps it has seemed so sometimes. Light 
purposes quickly find light words. I have liad too deep a 
meaning to keep the expression of it on the tip of my 
tongue always. Any return of tenderness from lier I sliould 
have felt fast ''enough. Her love is all I cA'er wanted. I 
want her to love me,” said Hugo* 

He could never get this want out of his mind ; and it 
would come out in his ^reat sincerity, and describe itself 
simply. I want her to mamj me^ would not have expressed 
what he felt. He had known this from the first: and he 
was undoubtedly nervous about Alice being pressed to 
reconsider his suit. He was quite alarmed at the idea of 
being consulted over, and talked about, and praised, and 
offered to her, and finally accepted as a man too good to 
lose. If she could only have come him as she had so often 
done in lier infant years, before she could speak plainly, and 
said, “ Don’t leave me Hugo.” If such a glorious moment 
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could come to him now 1 Hud she not been in all his life. 
Wliut had he ever been in love with before he loved her? 
It was not like the loves of other men. They might always 
Imvc been choosing, changing, persevering, prevailing — at 
last the right thing coming, and all other thoughts forgotten. 
But this love had been tlio one love; beautiful, stedfast, 
approving itself more and more to his judgment. 

Had it not been Alice’s liappiness as well as liis own! 
Had Itc over treated with caprice? Hadn’t he always 
been faithful, glad, and thankful? Had he not waited only 
till she was old enough to answer from her own experience 
of herself nhen he should say “Come,” Had she not 
told him to go, and come back if he liked it; and that 
she would not break her heart if ho married some one 
else? 

. In this way the argument was always being stated by 
Hugo's vexed disappointed heart. So, when ho and 
Colonel Penwarne came in from their ride, it was a settled 
tiling that Hugo was to go. “ I shall tell I\Irs. Penwarne,” 
said the Colonel, “but I shall not tell Alice till w’e have got 
this Dynely visit ovei*. I think that best.” 

“I leave it all to you,” said Hugo. 

Til on, wlieu Colonel Penwarne told Jane, his wife, that 
woman grieved greatly ; but she was faithful to lier first 
determination that Alice must marry as she pleased. Yes, 
nothing in life could ever compensate a woman for not 
maiTving Avith a perfect love. “ The girl must please her- 
self,** she said through her tears. “'I could never discover 
to any one else my great disappointment. Oh, Arthur!” 

And then they comforted each other, sitting side by side 
in the little back drauung-vooin in Barts’s Hotel, which had 
been artfully changed into a kind of bower of geraniums 
and oleanders for their benefit. 

Colonel Ponwarno praised Hugo. 

“ Yes,” said his Avife, jealous of any one being praised in 
lus presence, oven by himself — “ye.<j, Hugo is delightful. 
But Avlio has ho to thank for that ? You arc not among the 
aged yet, but you might say, as the AA'hite-beardcd Pbcenix 
said to Achilles — 

‘ Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave ; 

A child I took Ibce, but a boro gave.’ ” 

“ Ab,” be ansAvered her, “ if I bad not taken you too soon 

u 
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froBi l’ro(lcn-if;k, Jane, yon n'onlil, niulev Peter’s care, have 
been able to quote Homer to me in the original.'’ 

“Poor Peter!” sliclanglicfl happily. They bad forgotten 
Alice. and lingo too, these tender' souls. “ Poor Judith too ! 
AVhat a freak of his is this going to Berlin! He said he 
might go to Dresden. And Judith is quite alone. Shall 
■\vc send and oiler ourselves for the evening ? I am so glad 
to havo got over all my first strange feelings tovards her.” 

“ Yes I but 1 always admired her,” said Colonel Penwarne, 
smiling. “ As to your youthful prejudiees, they are mere 
memories noiy.” 




CHAPTER XXXV. 

QUi:STlOXS. 

Or real painp, or those \vhich fancy raise, 

For ever blot the sunshine of my clays. — R. West. 

COilE as an aide-de-camp,*’ said Hu^o, ^vallcing: 
into Lady Judith's presence that evening. ‘‘I 
am to say from my superiors that tlicy M*ill 
■svait upon you this evening, if you arc* quite 

alone.*’ 

“ Delightful exclaimed the lady. I hope jmu are not 
expected to return u’ith a message V” 

am not expected. If you could not see them — only, in 
that case, I promised to return,” 

“And now you and I arc to liavc a tetc-it-tete.” 

“As you please. But I can go, and return at nine, when 
they will amve.” 

“It would be too uncivil. Plcaso to sit down.” 

lingo obeyed. Ho had no objection now, in view of his 
soon leaving for India, and in expectation of a good ap- 
l)ointment which had been oliered to him there, to have a 
friendly talk alono with Lady Judith. 

He Iiad not begun by li icing her. She had never from tho 
first, even when ho had been in those long-past holidays at 
Coombo with Marian Teague and little Alice, had any fancy 
for him, I3nt,_ in his manhood, after Ins long absence in 
India, after his youthful and distinguished career there, 
after her own boy's death, she bad begun to tlihik of him, 
to study him, to watch Ins ways and listen to his conversa- 
tion, and she had grown to value him very much. Sho 
would have liked a son to match him. She longed to make 
him Iier son by marrying him to Lettv. 

V 2 
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“Sit do’Wii,” she said. “Hugo Penwarne, I have some- 
thing to say to you, I have burnt that bad boolc.^ 

“ Thank you,” he said very cjuietly. 

“ Why, you ought to be charmed, flattered — ^you ought to 
l)raise me. How dull you are !” 

“I thanked you.- I thinlc thanks are better than the 
self-sufficient fooleries you suggest. And why should you 
be loraised?” 

“ And why should you thank me ?” she asked sharply. 

“ Because you have done something towards preserving 
one woman’s mind from greater contamination than it had 
already received.” 

“ Whose mind ?” 

“ Your OM'n.” 

“ And is the state of that mind any concern of yours ?” 

“ Lad}’- Judith, I dislike this sort of examination. If you 
can’t be pleasanter I will go away,” 

“ You are so unlike other people.” 

“ I don’t believe it. Y''ou speak from your ignorance,’ 
interrapted Hugo. 

■“ Well, I find you so different. It may be knowledge or 
ignorance — no matter which — ^that to get at your oi3inions 
is particularly — particularly 

“ Go on, please.” 

“ Amusing, I think,” said Lady Judith. 

“ You are too bad,” he said, laughing. 

“ Nevertheless, I bm-nt the book,” she repeated, “ and I 
want my question answered. Is the state of my mind any 
concern of yours ?” 

“It is tlie business and the interest of every man worthy 
of being called a man to keej) every woman’s mind, as far 
as his power and influence allow, innocent and pure. I 
think that book is the v^orst I ever read. In my boyhood 
I read, not all, but too much. In my manhood I began to 
read it again ; but I burnt it, as you did. You see, we are 
one. Now, enough. Ai’e you going to be agreeable ?” 

She laughed and looked at him, holding some x)retty 
work in her fingers, and glancing at him with a face all 
over smiles, as he sat almost in front of her by her velvet 
table. 

“Please to begin,” he said pleadingly, and she laughed 
again. ^ 

“ We have only half an hour more, Hugo.” She held 
out her hand to him. “Take my hand,” He took hep 
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beautiful baud, still very beautiful, though in the lianrl 
age shows soonest. “ Kever mention to any one what I am 
going to say. I depend on your honour. I am going to tell 
you the great wish of iny hcaii;. Oh I Hugo, could you not 
love Letty 

He kissed her hand, and let it go. 

‘‘ No, dear Lady Judith.” 

*'It is the gi*eat wish of my heart. It would give me so 
much happiness. 3Iy son would be alive again ; my daughter 
would return to iny breast, where she has never been 
since she could read and write. I think my desert life 
would bloom once more; and is she notwhatanyman might 
love?” 

“Any man — ^not I,” he answered. “Mr. Drake once spoke 
to me— I hope you never 

“No, no; it is not easy to believe in great blessings. 
This would be such a blessing 1 You can’t dislike her, 
Hugo.” 

“"l admire her very much.” 

“You surely cant love any one else? I never feared 
about anv one hut Alice, and you arc not going to marry 
lacr.’’ 

“ No,” whispered Hngo, 

“Belton ^nIl many her. It will all be settled now at 
Djmoly. He has told* his father and mother. Alice herself 
cannot xaossibly be ignorant of his meaning. If she did not 
mean to accejat him, she woxild not go.” 

“ Very lilcely,*' said Hugo. 

“Oil! Hiigo, you do wrong. You waste life. Tell me — 
will you tell mo honestly? — arc you engaged to any 
woman ?” 

“ No, no.” 

“ And you aro not angiy nvith me for asking 3*011 1 ” 

“Oh! no.” 

“Then I sa}' you do wrong. Time, 3'outh, manhood, aro 
the treasure of life to 3’ou iu>k\ Time, in 3'oars to come, 
will not be worth the liaving. The da\'s of 3'outli arc 
precious; make your manhood the perfected thing it ought 
to he. Don’t waste life, Hugo; don’t cast aside the good 
things that arc olVered to 3*011 ; don’t live on as if life were 
to he the never-ending, evcr-]u*csoiit 7 wic that 3'outh believes 
it to be. ^lako your life while 3*011 have the oiixiortunit}* ; 
think of ni3* child — think of Letty.” 

“ You often say veiy goodthingsto me, Lnd3' Judith. Y’ou 
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haro liceii tliom iio\v. Did you ovei' tlii’nlc Lciiy loved 

Cecil Car { Cray ?■’ 

Jjady Juditji dropped her Land filowij'in Iicr lap, and rose 
from her eliair. It snrjirised Hugo; lie rose up also. She 
looked jialc as doalh. lie felt irightened for one moment; 
hnl she .said, quietly, looking aero.ss the room to a table in 
the corner — “Please to bring me that lit tie silver ivork-box.” 
'J’licn she sat down again, and when ho gave her the thing 
she had asked for, she said calnilv, “ "What made you think 
of that?” 

“A mere trifle. Oneo, some time since last April, I was 
bringing Alice down the crag-path— Cecil wils helping i\Iis 3 
Drake. M e had to 'wait for thciiij and it crossed my mind. 
I think I said so to Alice. Tlien lior illness wtis bo nn- 
accountahlc. I 'went to Liverpool to see Inin. We had liccn 
great friends ahvay.s — in the boy-days, yoii kno^w. I 'v\'cnt, 
really Imping ho might say something, if there 'svas nliylhing 
to say f for kind chattering friends had been speaking of the 
marringo of myself and Letty as a sort of i}octicai ^vay of 
settling the property,'’ 

“ Well?” said Lady Judith. 

‘‘lie had nothing to say. I gave him every chance, I 
think, lie ^vas glad to sec me once more, and I escorted 
Mrs. Cartcray back.” 

“ Letty conld not have cared for hinl. I liked him very 
mucli. lie Avas almost as great an original as you arc. I 
should have found it out. Letty is heart-Avliolc, Hugo. 
Iler’s is a heart Avorth liaAdng, a character Avorth knoAving. 
I Avish you conld ho brought to giA’o yourself up to that 
siege; oh dear, oh dear!” She looked at him avjIIi a help- 
less, entreating sort of look. “ She Avould be so happA", so 
safe— and you— yon Avonld bo happy. TJiero is not a bettor 
girl in the Avorld. It might take you trouble ; it might take 
you time ; but she is Avorth Avinning, Hugo, try !” 

It once occurred to Hugo rcuAvarne, avIio adinircd Letty 
oxtrcincly, and AAdio AA^as not at all the hard kind of man 
Adio could bo^ pressed by a beautiful mother liI:o Lady 
Judith and not feel it, to sny— vie a liltlc time. Ho catu 
thought he might put off going to India, and go to Naples 
instead, and see '^A'lnat Alice and Lord Belton AVonld do Avitli 
thomselA’cs in his absence. Something AAdiispcred in liis 
heart — If she marries Lord Belton, Avhy should* you not 
marry Letty? Of course her going to Dyncly moans that 
she Avill have him. Has imt all the Avorld been saying that 
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lie v.'ill inavry her for nearly a forlniglit ? IIo looked at 
Lady Judith and thought, 'svliat a 'wonderful, interesting, 
beautiful woman! ilow khid, how aviso, how good ! Vfliat 
a story she must have had I 

While these thoughts of the woman he lovetl, and the 
Avoman avIxo was tempting him to forget her, Avero ixassing 
across his mind, It^dy Judilli once more held out her hand. 
“ There, inomisc me to think the question Avell over; pro- 
mise not to take this SAveet hope out of my life. I haA’o 
seen many lioixes wither ; I have buried many SAvcot and 
holy thoughts. One, only one, is left to me, I tlu’nlc ; and 
you can -grant my thought and fulfil my hope, if you will. 
Hugo, you may not knoAV" Iioav, Iioav — no, old as I am, I caift 
say it— you Avill laugh at me; I mean that you are one of 
11 lose Avlio would Aviti if they Avould try. To such as you 
success always comes, if the man aauU Avork for it ” 

“ I take your hand and thank you. Ladj^ Judith, I Avisli 
I could believe that I belong, as you Avould haA^e me think, 
to the army of irrcsistiblos. A day might conic Avhen I 
might be very thankful to feel that I could Avin a Avonian for 
my Avife, good, gentle, beautiful, and a child of yours ; but 
tliat iime is not noAv — and it is a business I could not go to 
at any other bidding than that of my OAvn heart. You liaA'O 
a good opinion of me. I will try to act up to it. It docs a 
man good to he avcU thought of hy — ^by such as you. Noav 
I must go. J think I require a little loneliness to get me 
into a natural state. I Avill be back in half-an-hour — an 
rcvolr*' And be Avas gone. 

He Avent off ([uickly, got his feet on the turf, and Avalkiiig 
briskly, stood toon among the great spreading frees of the 
most bcantiful park in the Avorld. “This is a blessing!'’ he 
ejaculated, taldng liis hat off and rending his glances across 
to Kensington Palace. ** Dutch William kiiCAV wlmt ho Avas 
about. Oh, Alice!” He Avalkcd uAvay Avith his eyes on the 
ground. “ Oli, Alice !” 

The name had echoes among the Avholo of his past. Old 
scones came back; the prattling child, the confused blushing 
girl iidgeting Avith her gentle liands about his sword knot ; 
the scared creature alloAA'cd to conic and sec liiin after his 
first campaign, as he lay just recoA'cred from a terrible 
AA’ound ; the young girl Avho, hreathle.*:sly frightened, saAv 
him go again ; the grateful daughter, Avho had thanked liim 
on lier knees, till he took her in lus arms, for saving her 
fnthcr^s life. Oh, Alice I Could she have forgotten these 
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tilings? Could she really ever marry another man, knov'ing 
that lie loved her? Poor Hugo ! He had to sustain liinisclf 
'Nvith certain comforts of most undoubted cflicacy, before he 
felt equal again to encounter Lady Judith, and meet the girl 
lie loved in her prosencc. 

And Lady Judith, as soon as Ilugo left, gvcvr pale again 
at the recollection of udiat he had said of Lett^' and Cecil 
Carteray. A terrible question came to licr — Was lier own 
daughter to act her own life over again? The fear quite 
subdued her for a moment ^J'hcn she put it away, with a 
quick Impossible ! and waited for her guests. 

They soon came, and Lady Judith received them gaily. 
Tliey were all so sorry she was not going to Lynely. 

ls‘o, she said, she could not go. It had been a year, or a 
summer, of anxiety; and so many things had been feared, 
and so many escaped from, and so manj" things had been 
done too. She wanted rest. She could not rest at Tre- 
derrick. To her, an entirely diflcrcnt life was an essential 
part of rest. Norwood liad been a blessing to her once 
before, and such she intended it to be again. “ It is a real 
change. I shall do odd things, they are so resting. I shall 
go very early indeed to Dover, and see a friend, and watch 
steam-packets come in, and come liomc quite late in the 
evening.” 

“And would not D^mcly be a variety?” asked Alice, who 
had seen a great deal of Lady Judith during their un- 
expectedly prolonged absence from Trederrick, and had 
learned to like her, in a daring sort of way, feeling like a 
child playing with fire-arms, and half afraid of the new- 
found skill necessary to the showing off of the weapons. 

“ No, Dyncly would be no vailotj" to mo, for I have done 
it before, often; ^nd no rest, because everything is done on 
a plan. It is always, however, a very well-arranged thing, 
and invariably successful. You ought to see it, Alice.” 

Alice blushed. “What is it like? How docs it differ 
from other country-house entertainments?”' 

“ It is a thing quite by itself. A sort of harvest home, 
though the corn-fields have long been reaped; a sort of 
shooting-party, too — it is seldom, or never, before September. 
A house full of London friends ; a ball-room full of country 
neighbours — the rich, the poor, the tradespeople, the clubs. 
Lord Dynliam is a Forester, a D/uid, an' Odd-Fellow. It 
lasts a week; but the first day" is the great day. I re- 
member that it begins with, ‘When the rosy morn ap- 
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pcaving,’ and tlio Old Hundredth Psalm, and ends with 
dancing ‘Sir Eogcr de Coverley,’ and a dreadful chorus to 
‘ God save the King.’’^ 

“ Hear me, how delightful !” laughed A.lice, “ Is there no 
other day that you can describe 

“ I don'^t know how the entertainments come. Indeed* I 
fancy the succession alters. There is a dinner one day, 
with speeches and toasts. Colonel Penwarne, arc you 
prepared to return thanks for the army? Another day 
everybody goes to a ball in Ihe town. Dynoly is a very 
pictui’esque, and a particularly odd little town. It is a ball 
where everybody pays for tickets, and the money goes to 
something — cottage hospitals was the charity wlicn I was 
last there. And you will meet jMrs. Vellacombe. I declare 
I almost 'wish I was going. She has been here lately a good 
deal, and I have not seen her till now since she married 
again. She is very pleasant; and wo agree charmingly. 
I believe everji;hing she says ; and if there are a great many 
people like her in existence, I shall see the world well 
washed and swept before I die, which thing I have long 
hoped for, but never dared to look forward to.” 

“ Am 1 to like Sirs. Yellacombo?'’ asked Alice. 

“ Use your judgment, and decide for yourself. It will 
be best for you to like her, certainly, as she is Lady Dyn- 
ham’s sister.” 

^ Once more Alice blushed. There had been, a second 
time, something in Lady Judith’s manner which made her 
uncomfortable. She looked towards her mother and saw 
that, though her eyes were on the carpet, she was smiling ; 
she looked at Hugo, and Hugo’s eyes met hers. He looked 
,away, but Alice felt -vexed because she had looked at him, 
and more vexed because she was sure that he laiew wbat 
she was thinking about. 

Presently Lady Juditli rose up, and went into the inner 
room, telling Alice to come too. ^yhcn there, she said, 
“ "My dear girl, I dislike inuendoes, and little allusions to 
things are always disagreeable. It is best to tell you that 
I know of Lord Belton’s admiration.” She bad taken Alice 
by the hand, and was looking very kinclly into her face. 
“I know. His mother told me, and she added that it was 
a preference that Lord Hynham and herself quite approved 
of. He had told them of his hopes. I think she said that 
you know of his love.” 

“ Hon% Lady Judith. Ido not wish to marrj' Lord Belton.’^ 
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“iJy love P in a tone of gToat f'ln’jsrire. The ^‘ohic: to 
Dynoly lias no other incanin.^' — if you flf; know of > his love 
— Ilian your being willing to ]i^tou to him.*' 

‘*I had no idea — I did not think Alice was Conlii'^cd 

and licsitating! “How could I ^-ucss that lie would evot 
tell any of them?’’ 

“Xol tell his fatlicr nndniother! Oh, Alice! ]Ic is an 
only son; he would be sure to tell them. He would bb 
equally sure to have their consent to the following out of 
bis own wishes, when, as in this ease, his hopes wore lixed 
on a good girl, and a geiitlewoinan.'* 

“Tlicn it is I tlmt have been wrong. But I did not wish 
to go to Dyncly, and I said so. )slj mother knew what 
there was to know. It was an odd, unusual ilicideiit.^’ 

“ But enough to make you aware of lus love.’’ 

“Yes, I sujiposc SO} i)ray say no more, Lady Judith. I 
told my mother.” 

“ Your mother is a baby, Alice; and I ain a hard, worldly 
woman. If it is as you say, your going to Bynely means 
that you have made up your mind to .shy ‘ Ybs.’ Bo re- 
member that. Y'ou can see it for yourself, I should 
tliink.” 

“ I can see what you mean — and not to go would he best; 
I see that too — hxit I vntsl go iioW.’’ 

“Well, then, don’t he perverse. He is a good match, a 
very good one; and a very good kind of young man. He 
was brought up at home, and is certainly no worse fur i(. 
Y’'ou would ho a hai^pj^ woman, and you would have a good 
welcome into Ids father’s house. I shall expect to con- 
gratulate you wlicu you come' hack.” And so sUying, she 
put her hand on Alice’s arln and led her hack to the 
room, where Colonel and Sirs. Pcnwarlie were preparing 
to go. 

When the carriage came to the door Hugo would not get 
in. He proferred walking. “He wont be with me any 
more than he can liclp,” sighbtl Alice in her heart. But at 
that moment there rose the strongest determination in her 
mind to marry Hugo if she could. But how could she? 
She knew his nature. It would not do to beg his pardon, 
and say she Jiad hcou wrbng. He vrould not like his. wife 
ever to liave been in the wrong in such a matter, and vdih 
him. He was, so she thouglit, so faultless in all he said 
and did, that there Avas nothing on his part to complain of. 
To speak to cither her father or moth cr was quite iinljo^gihlc. 
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To do 60 to eitlior of tlicm ^vould bo a loss of self-rcsrcct. 
Kot even IMarian Teague could help her. But to live with- 
out Hugo ill her life, she thought would be impossible, tio 
she harassed herself day after day, and ve.xed herself night 
after night, because Hugo was so impracticable. 

And Hugo was standing aside to give Lord Bolton his 
chance. “ If he loves her, and she likes that bettor than the 
old thoughts, why not?” 

But Alice gave unflagging attention to the preparations 
for the campaign at Bynely, “I shall see more oi him 
among inany than I can manage here. He scorns to make 
it a point of honour to avoid me. I could seek him there 
and not attract aiiy observation. Everything shall be 
settled at Dynely. I Mill force him to say sWietliing. 'Why 
not? It is my fight; and I ivill ivin it if I can. Oh, ’this 
poor woman’s heart ! ’ 

Alice had arrived at the knowledge of a great fact — that 
no year had ever yet two summers in it. There is a summer 
season in our lives too — one. It comes as a summer comes 
to a year of the world, after our spiring, before our autumn, 
and it never comes again. When it bursts upon youth in 
its briglitness, warmth, and glory, its long days with scareely 
any— with no true— night, it is always very'hard to believe 
that it IS passing away; ^ So youth wastes time dreadfully ; 
it so wishes life to stay just as it is, that it believes what'it 
wishes. Youth goes on wasting, goes on believing in the 
standing-still of all existence, not knowing that tlie wasted 
days, the lost opportunities, wilt never return. This is what 
Aliee had suddenly found out for herself; but the diseoveiy 
had filled her with a new cnei-gy, with a courage that had 
lain still till then. She could not let this man drift away 
from her. If he chose to go, giving her up, on consideration, 
ns the best thing for him to do, Then, go he might. But if ho 
loved her he should not go. With all this, no doubt, Alice 
felt the great truth that sympathy is necessary to a woman. 
Feeling the love fading out of life she suddenly yearned 
to love again. How coidd she stand alone? 

She looked round her for woman's weapons. The fine 
clotlms were surveyed with satisfaction; the ornaments 
carciully chosen by her admiring mother gave her a new 
interest; the songs she had lately learned, ns yet unheard 
by Hugo, were carefully practised. She went about vrith 
an clastic .step, a head erect ; she was arming herself for 
conquest, without any real acknowledged sense that she was 
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doing so ; only slie "was hungering in her heart for the old 
life hacli again, and the old love that had blessed it from the 
first. All she felt was, “ I must conquer him ; he whuld not 
like a humble wife — a fawning, seeking woman. And oh ! 
if I had only a less perfect father and mother ! They are 
always keeping us asunder — always protecting me from 
Hugo ; they are so utterly excellent, it is really dreadful !” 

So the day of departure came, and Ladj"- .Judith went to 
Norwood, and the Penwarnes left London for their visit to 
Dynely, on their way home. 

Letty had had news almost eveiy day, cither from her 
mother or through Alice. She had kept their neighbours 
in full information of all facts thatwereinterestingto them; 
and after her last drive to Marsland, she strolled out in the 
evening with Miss Teague to her cottage ; and then, leaving 
her there, went on to Sirs. Perris at the farm. She had 
heard that Geraldine was ill, and not having seen Joe for a 
few days, she wanted to inquire for her. 

She found Mrs. Ferris in her garden. 

“ Eh, Miss Drake, what a day it has been ! ’Tis a new 
summer, which is out of nature, and never good for anything. 
The evening comes with chill these strange days, and 
Geraldine has suffered tembly,mind and body both wrong.” 

“ I am very sorry. I came to ask for her. We have had 
no visit from Joe for a week, I think.” 

“ ’Tis all along of Joe,” said Mrs. Ferris; “and though 
but aboy,and aturbulentboy,too,he’svei'y good and clever, 
and like a man to make up his mind. I correct him often 
for his boyish ways He has had trouble enough to be wiser ; 
for trouble is a schoolmaster, and it is not wise to disregard 
its teachings. But when his heart is touched, Joe is always 
right. ' Now, he has looked forward steadily to this future 
of his, when his mother shall leave him, and he has worked 
like any man to get himself fit to go across to Canada, 
should the time come. They uTOtc a little Avhilc ago to have 
him now. Geraldine had said that she only lived from day 
to day', and they had a friend, the captain of a ship sailing 
from Liverpool this very week, and he offered to give .Joe 
his passage, and they pressed it on her greatly to part with 
the boy, and see liim settled before she died. She troubled 
herself nearly into her coffin, till I said, ‘ Put it to the boy 
himself;’ which she did, and he was like a young giant 
before her. He refused to leave her. She said tlicy had 
better ask some other jjcrson’s judgment. Said Joe, ‘ Motlier, 
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I don’t care for anybody’s judg’inciit — I’ll g'o by my heart.’ 
And- the boy spoke 'well. She’s been better ever since. 
But did ever anybody see any one like her? She has 
got so thin, and pale, and so supernatural bright, I do 
assure you that sometimes, when I have seen her in the 
moonlight lately, I can scarcely tell what she’s made of.” 

“Joe was certainly right,” said Letty. 

“Yes; and have a respect for folk’s .hearts as long as you 
live, my dear. The hca»*t is not made of common clay, 
like feet and hands, you k iow, though there are those that 
teach you so, and sin in the saying of it, I tell you. The 
heart is the ruler. It is the seat, and source, and house 
Oi life. Have it in respect ; don’t poison the source, and 
keep out of the house all evil things. My dear, the heai fc 
is the one thing that we have got of our OAvn to give; keep 
it sweet and lovely, and forgive an old woman like me; 
but my age is my excuse, and you are a deal called to stand 
alone, I know; and so terribly young!'’ said Ferris, 
looking at her. 

“ Go on,” said Letty, resting her hand on her arm, and 
looking up into the deeply-lined face that was very pale in 
the evening light. 

“Well, I speak out of my poor thoughts, living in the 
sight of a dying woman, and in a manner earning my bread. 

I know that the obedient parts of us are not the worse for 
worlc, but that for the heart is the work of worship, because 
it is the house of love. And I would not have sent Joe away 
from his mother, and made that boy’s hcaid; sudor, not if I . 
had known that he would have been crowned king when he 
got there, my dear.” 

Letty walked homo pondering. It must bo evil to cause 
sorrow; but it docs not follow that it must be evil to suffer, 
she thought. And with an inward strength allied to a great 
tranquillity, she grasped with more certainty than ever the 
meaning of that truth, which had before come to her ten- 
derly, but indistinctly, — that “ purification is the joy of 
pain.” 




CHAPTER XXXVI, 


CR0WXTi1>. 

And slionld the gen’rone spirit flow 
Beyond whore prudence fours to go, 

Svrch sallies are of nobler kind 
• Than virtues of a narrow mind. 

0 gayer time had ever come to Dynoly. The 
strange return of summer, .though pronounced 
against by Mrs." Eorris, was there thought a great 
boon, and welcomed and valued accordingly: 

Lady Dynham had achieved all her wishes. 

Lady Mary Cleverleigh was there, with her husband and 
daughter, with the agreeable Mrs. Daubeney- too, and 
Captain Goodman in attendance. Lady Mary had recovered 
wonderfully, in order to meet the moment wherein Mr.. 
Luxton was to be dismissed. She had done it admirably. 
She had told him her suspicions as to his want of love for 
her daughter. It had always been an odd fancy to keep 
the engagement a secret. He could not tell her that the 
operation of “ drawing off” from Sophy Oereseau had really 
been done with all reasonable speed, considering its 
difficulty, and that until that delicate affair was com- 
pleted, his intentions towards Liza had to be guarded from 
the public eye. But he could tell her that he believed his 
large and newly-inherited estate in the neighbourhood of 
their property in Yorkshire had been the chief reason for ' 
accepting him, and that, but for the seeming certainty of 
liis inheriting more, he should have been refused. He said 
it in the angriest manner possible to any intercourse with 
a lady of quality, and a confirmed invalid; but her immediate 
languid acquiescence in his statement made him feel in- 
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Ftni'itly, beyond all dispute, that lie had had very Iittlo 
else io recommend him, and cast him so suddenly into tho 
du-t at' Lady ]\Iavy'sffecl, that ho had no little diilkulty in 
j^ettin^ himself out of her presence. 

. Jlr. Luxton had been defeated, and Sophy revengod. 

But tho pleasantest part avas that Lady j\Iary'\vas recon- 
ciled to lierself. She had had some qualms of conscience as to 
Breddy Goodman ; but uow she set all u^rong-doing down 
to her unfortunate nervousness, and made many pious and 
comforting statements as to Providence bringing all things 
right in tlio end. 

Unquestionably the Dynely party would not have been 
lialf as brilliant if Liza and Captain Goodman had not been 
there. It was delightful to Alice to meet them in that 
exuberant happiness with wliich they expected everybody 
to sympathize ; and little Liza looked so exceedingly 
beautiful, and she was so very unlike oveiy one else, that 
there was 'no rivalry with anybod}". This was one groat 
clomont in her popularity. 

^ All styles and statures, all tempers and dispositions, 
united in tho admiration which that dainty, daring little 
scrap of humanity called forth. Captain Goodman’s 
worship of her was open and unceasing, and they trusted 
each other to the greatest extent ; for she did a great deal 
iluit, uiulor other circumstances, might have passed for 
llirting with other men, and ho walked off smoking, boating, 
cricketing, as if he had no ties to anybody. Nevertheless, 
they had an art which they practised so equally and so 
harmoniously that they must have learnt it from each 
other. All 3io did w’as to lier honour and glory ; all she 
did, without exception, was to his. Their praises 'were 
sounding somcwliero all day long; and “which is Captain 
Goodman?* and “Where is iliss Cleverleigh ?” were 
the first questions asked invariably during the week of tho 
fete. . 

It is scarcely asserting too much to say that the sight 
and companionship of these perfectly happy people put 
love-making into cveiybody’s head. 'Colonel Penwarno 
lauglied with his uife, in the shady alleys where, alter 
tlieir quiet contented fashion, they wallccd to enjoy them- 
selves in peace. It raised Hugo’s spirits visibly. Ho 
laughed aloud, and Fi'eddy Goodman thanked him. 

Jiord Belton said very gravely to Alice: 

“flaking proper allowances for the difference of people’s 
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(.lispoRitions, I should sfiy that it was exactly wliat it oiiJ^ht 
to bo." Alice agreed with him. ‘-All thinj?s con.siclcvcd, I 
should say that my cousin Sophy has been a blcssinj? in 
licr eronevation." Again Alice thought as Lord Belton did. 

“ i ler marriage with the uncle made the nephew valueless, 
nearly, in the matrimonial market.” 

“ I'don t believe Liza could ever have married liim. She 
did not know the truth about Captain Goodman.” 

“I wonder what constancy is?” said Lord Bolton. 

“ I can’t think,” said Alice. 

Her own unwavering determination was to prevent Lord 
Bolton proposing to her. She knew that ho intended to ask 
her again. Slio felt that in the estimation of the noble 
Limily at Dynely she was the heroine of the fete. Many 
times a day one or other of them made her understand this, 
only she would not 'appear to understand^ it ; and she was 
determined to save Lord Belton the vexation of a reftisal. 

So it went on. She was perpetually feeling the truth of 
Lady Judith’s words. “Yoii know that ho loves; your 
going there means that you will accept him.” 

The pleasant, cheerful, but hard and polished manner that 
she showed to everybody puzzled both Lord and Lady 
Dynham. “ She is a noble creature ; a very fine creature ; a 
perfectly elegant creature ; accomplished, agreeable, fasc^ 
nating, and most politely self-possessed; but I can’t say I 
feel as sure of her, my lady, as you do,” said that great 
judge of the gentle sex to his very gentle wife. 

“ If Bolton wishes it he will succeed. She has become 
more womanly. I don’t dislike it. It would do very well ; 
and as Belton admires her, of course I wish for her very 

much.” , n 1 ■ 

“I admire her quite as much as any son could desire. 
Shelias about her that respectful sort of self-assertion which 
never ollcnds — on the contrary, I call it flattering,” said 
LordDvnham. » I hope our boy will succeed.” 

“ Ho is the best match going,” suggested her ladyship. 

“ I suspect that she is too good a match herself to be much 
given to that sort of calculation.” And Lord Dynham 
walked away, leaidng liis wife a little uncomfortable. . 

Alice’s way with Hugo was a very difficult one. She 
would get away to the privacy of her own pleasant room, 
and almost cry because people would bo so perfect. Hugo 
was like around ball, oiled and polished. There was no 
getting hold of him, Sometimes- she thought she had her 
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Iiaiul on him, hut he w’as gone. As to her father and 
mother, their conduct ^vas enough to drive her to despair. 
If Hugo came to Avhcrc she.and her mother v’oro sitting, 
]\Irs. Pemvavno would lind something for her to do to take 
her out of liis neighbourhood. And sometimes, in a moment 
of rest, which might have been given to Hugo, she would 
see him and her mother walk away together, as if -^ey 
were the lovers ; and she would know Iioav earnest tlioir 
talk was by the little movements of her mother’s hand, 
which' she know so well, and by the bonding of Hugo’s head 
as ho said something with increased emphasis, or listened 
with a tender devotion, such as lie always nsed towards 
IMrs. Penwarne. Once Alice even saw marks of tears on 
her mother’s face as she came on those two unexpectedly, 
and she felt' with a pang of vexation that an account of 
wliat they liad been saying, invented on purpose and meant 
to hide tlictnith, was artfully given to her. And this was 
true, for "Mrs. Penwarne had been talking to Hugo of the de- 
parture for India, which could not bo many weeks away 
from them, and she had not been able to restrain her tears. 

But Alice had been quite right in thinking that in a 
crowd, and in a strange house, she could do more to help 
herself than when alone with her father and mother. Then, 
at Hyncly, she never lost a chance of gaining his approval 
and exciting his admiration. She dressed, sang, played, 
danced, talked, and did a thousand acts of graciousness to 
the world around her for Hugo’s sake. She made no excuse 
to lierself; she honestly averred to tliat secret conscience 
wliich was her witness that he deserved it. 

*‘Itwas as 1 made it once,” that inner self whispered,* 
“it shall boas?iewill have it now. If I can’t make liim 
admire me, and wish to have me for his wife once more, I 
must submit to my punishment. But I will win him back 
again if I can.” She became the very spirit of beauty", the 
central point of attraction in that great assemblage ; and 
among the many who might blamelessly have counted them- 
selves among her equals, she never gave offence, but she 
succeeded in cverj^thing like a woman inspired. 

Her father looked on, amazed; her mother, from a 
distance, observed all with a gentle wonder, and a sort of 
alarmed admiration; and yet Alice was never other than 
the most refined of womankind, always protected by that 
pure and gracious element that suirouncls the best of her 
sox. 


X 
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“ Wliat a success!” said Colonel Penwarne to liis W'onder- 
ing ^vifc. 

Oh, dear, yes !” She quite grasped as she spoke. 

“ Everybody is full of admiration ” 

“ Oh I yes ; but the child — the young girl is gone. I liavo 
lost somctliing.” 

“Found something, I should say.” 

“Sheisgiwn older. I told you that that affair vriih 
Hugo had made Alice old.” 

“I think ^yo may bo very much obliged to Hugo, then.” 

Colonel Peiwarnc 'svas one of the severest judges the fair 
sex liad. Ho had no toleration for anything unwomanly, 
but ho could see no fault in his cliild ; neither, indeed, were 
there any faults to find. A great tiling was being under- 
taken by her, and her perfect sincerity in the work raised 
it to grandeur. 

She had let the best thing on earth drop out of her hands 
in her girlish pride, that could not believe in -loss — in her 
girlish inexperience, that could not realize how great the 
good was that Hugo liad offered to her. So, now that she 
knew, she played this game of life with her whole future 
on its sxicccss; she would re-capture this man ; she would 
conquer him, and bring him to her feet, and then she would 
beg his jiardon, and tell him the truth. 

It was an honest thing to do. It was a good thing to 
gain. She would work well, and as wisely as she knew 
how, to that one end, which had grown to be holy in her 
eyes, and to bo sought with a single-mindedness which 
might be compared to a devotion. 

“ She is a good girl,” meditated her fiither, as he watched 
her life, and heard her praises from men and women, old 
and young — “a very good girl. I wish all that with Hugo 
could have been rightly managed.” In his heart he thought 
it would have boon better to have spoken to Hugo when ho 
first proposed to do so to his wife, and married them off- 
hand. Then ho smiled at the thought, and said to liimself 
— “They would have 'been very happy, no doubt ; but wd 
should never have seen the girl what she is to-day.” And 
in that he was quite right. He could see and appreciate 
the effect, but he gave no guess at the cause. 

Once Alice feared that the catastrophe with Lord Belton 
would come before she was prepared for it. Lord Belton’s 
M'ork, as the son of the house, was constant and of many 
sorts. He gave every moment he could steal, or honestly 
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Bpaxe, to Alice, and slie know veiy well that the question 
was to he asked once more. It was very difficult to treat 
liim as ho ought to he treated. If she was eveiything to 
overyhody, there was no harm in being something to him. 
He had nothing to complain of, hut neither had he anything 
to dwell upon with a lover’s encouraging satisfaction. 

Ho had found her once resting and sheltering in a quiet 
corner, with a sketch-hook in her hand, and he had thrown 
himself on the grass hy her side. 

“ Do you think it a good thing to do all this?” ho asked. 

“ Of course. It is a good thing to give pleasure.” 

“Always?” he inquired, with emphasis. 

“ Yes, always. 'When you can give pleasure without doing 
wrong, give it. It seems to me that pleasui’e is the only 
thing that money can’t buy.” 

“Pleasure is costly enough sometimes — ^I should say 
generall5^” 

“ It is a good thing for those who have money to spend 
some in buying it — buying it for other people, I mean. 
But pleasure, even as a gift, is often independent of 
money.” 

•“ Give an instance, .please.” 

“ Well ; on the first of last May, the villagers came a.. 
jMaying to Coomhe ; my mother, Marian Teague, Hugo, and 
I sang madrigals to them. It gave an immense amount of 
pleasure. We stood out on the lawn, near the laburnums, 
and the elfect was magnificent.” 

“ But May- day comes hut once a y’’ear. I am not quite a 
believer yet, I want more facts,” said Lord Belton. 

“ You know Geraldine Graham. All her pleasure is from 
costless attentions.” 

“ That’s charity,” he said. 

“ But not the charity that means silver and gold. Sho 
is not poor. Sho wants what her money \nll not buy, and 
she gets it.” 

“ Nevertheless it is charity.” 

“Neveidheless she gets ifieasure ; and it is of pleasure we 
were speaking.” 

“Still I don’t like charity,” said Lord Belton. “I don’t 
want 'to be, in any sense, an object of charity. I have a 
repugnance to it.” 

“ Hush ! Yoix don’t know what yon are sapng.” 

“ Yes, I do. I like love best. With mo the bigger flame 
puts out the less.” 

X 2 
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“Ghfii’ity is tlie bigger flaine," said Alice; “ its liglit is 
Tiiih ersal. It is love. There is no other love by "whose 
lig'lit '\vc reach to the farthest limits of tliis asking* 'vvorkh*’ 
And immediately, somehow, before he "was aware, Alice had 
rjscn from her seat, and was asking him to hold lier parasol 
while she fostened the strings of her drawing block. 81 ic 
■was so at case with him that he felt almost ai)ashed. 

“ I think our conversations arc what people call serious;' 
said Lord Belton, smiling. 

“ I like your talking A’ery much,-’ said Alice. 

“ And we certainly do sometimes get down into things. 
It is pleasant. Any one else could ask yoti if you keep those 
great geraniums out of doors through the winter ; or if 
you play croquet ; or if you have ever spent a Avinter on 
the liiviera; or if you remarked the brightness of the stars 
last night. ^ I might ask you hoAv manj' planets are A'isible, 
but, unluckily, I knoAv all these things beforehand. We are 
too Avell acquainted to talk prettiljq ' you see, and lest 
Ave should drop into the silence of despair, aa'c talk 
morality.” 

“I am not in despair,” said Lord Belton, gaily; and Alice 
Avas near enough to a jn'etty group of Avandcring maidens to 
Amnture on a laugh. 

It Avas a harder matter to talk to Hugo. Tlie hardest 
thing in her life Avas to get liim to talk at all. But he had 
Avatclied her gravely, even sadly ; Avith astonished admira- 
tion, he had Avatched her, and if Alice had not actually seen 
it, she had knoAvn it and felt it; and she had rejoiced oA'er 
it, and calculated upon it. She had groAvn so strong in her 
self-iDossession that she had arriA'ed at the almost imi)ossiblo 
perfection of treating Mm as if nothing had happened — 
nothing more, that is, than the blooming of the girl into the 
Avoman. 

The day of the great ball in the little town of Dynely had 
come. It had been talked of all the Aveck. It had* been 
prophesied about as certain to be the best that had been 
knoAvn these ten years. Alice felt perfectly sure that it 
Avas to be the great day of her life. It had got very difficult 
to keep off Lord Belton. It seemed once to be quite 
impossible. It Avas the evening before the day of this Avell- 
omened ball, and he had seated himself by her Avhere, in the 
large draAvihg-rooin, there seemed to be a place almost 
entirely screened off from observation. She had gone there 
intending to make her mother come to her, but Lord Belton 
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>ccnrccl the sent, and Mrs, Pcnwai'ne felt that she did her 
duty best by staying a^vay herself, in spite of Alice's inviting 
^j^esturcs, and keeping Hugo by her side. Her father and 
niotlicr Avere a perpetual diilicultj’' to Alice. Their conduct 
continued to be so perfect ; she declared again and again, it 
■was getting more unbearably dreadful every day. But now 
she M'as caught in her oM^n snare, and Lord Belton was by 
her side. 

“ AYhat dances will you give me to-morrow?^ he asked. 

“ Oh, I can’t make engagements now, I have not my 
card.” 


“ I have brought yon one,” He produced a lovely little 
enamel ease, wliicli Iicld the useful little tablet, ‘‘ I invented 
it, and liad it made on puriiose. Please to admire it.” 

It is beautiful. I really do admire it. Do you mean that 
you designed it all — tliat beautiful niiosotis M'rcatli, and that 
place for the name ?” 

“ All,” he said, with a laugh. 

** You must not make light of it. It is very well done.” 

‘‘Then take it, jjlcase.” 
do you mean?” 

“ I had it done for you. We are cousins. Y'ou may accept 
it, you know.” 


“ I won't accept it,” she said ; “ but I won't quarrel with 
you for oflbring it, because you knew that I wouldn't ta];o 
it.^ And because we are, in some way very convenient at 
this moment, as you say, cousins. Cousins arc never offended 
with each other, arc they?” 

“ Cousins may make eacli other very unhappy, though,*’ 

I never make people unhappy, I don’t apiwovc of it. 
Keithcr do you, I am sure. It would ho contrary to our 
convictions on tlie subject of giving ideasurc. Please to 
rememher our conversation of the other morning, and don’t 
have anything ever to do with being unhappy; you’ll bo an 
object of charity if you don’t take care. But, seriously, if you 
like to dance the third with me, I am quite sure to remember 
it,” 


“ Why not tho first?'’ 

“ The first? Wliy, you will dance the first with Lady 
Lingshy, and tho second with Liza. I believe I ouglit to 
conic the sixth or seventh — which shall it be?” 

“ Oh ! Alico.” he said, “ choose me, take me as you like — 
I’ll 1)0 faithful r 
“ Lord Belton P 
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“ I must say it again one day. You know I must.” 

“ You have nothing to say now, except as to what d?.nce - 
I am to keep for you.” 

“ I submit for the present,” he said, rising u^j. “ The third, 
then.” 

“Will you ask my mother to spare Hugo to me?” she said. 

‘ I have something to say to him.” 

He walked away, and ho stayed talking toSIi’S. Penwarnc, 
while Hugo crossed the room to Alice. 

There was no embarrassment in his manner, nor any in 
hers. She looked sublimely beautiful, he thought, as that 
gentle look overspread her face, which he had observed 
there lately when .she spoke to him. 

“ People arc asking me to fix my dances for to-moiTOW. 
As Sophy Cereseau is not here — is not in existence, in fact 
— are you going to dance it with me? Captain Goodman 
comes second, Lord Belton thhd.” 

“ Thank you,” said Hugo. 

Arc you very much obliged to me ?” 

He was silent. She raised her eyes straight to his face. 
She said, “ I should like to be answered.” 

“ For what?” 

“ For all I have been to you ; from the time when I was a 
baby in your boy-life, to tliis night, when I have promised 
you the first dance at the ball. Hugo, I have thought so 
much of our life together lately — ^lias it been good or bad, I 
wonder ? Ave you very much obliged to me, or not ?” 

“I could neither answer you. here, nor — ^nor anywhere 
else, I fear.” 

“ But I want to know.” 

“ Wl)y?” He w'as fighting against her now in his hoax-t. 

She paused. “ For my own life’s sake, I suppose,” she 
said. But in sajdng this she was not fighting liim. She 
only knew — knowing the man she had to deal with — that 
she must not throw herself on his mercy. She must in some 
way conquer him befoi’e she confessed. 

“ If is not a subject,” he said, very stiffly, " on which 2 can 
siDeak with so much indifference.” 

“ Are you angiy ? You ought not to be displeased. And 
you ought not to talk of indifference to ?ne.” 

He gave a little bow, and was silent. 

“ I can’t let you go away till we have said more. I don’t 
want to have any vexation between us. You have set me 
an examifie of indifference, and I have felt it very much. I 
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don't complain,’’ He sat do^vll bj liov side ; be bad been 
standing till now. ‘*I say I don’t complain, becanse it may 
be that a man bi-ouglit up so mucb with a woman as you 
bare been with mo, may lose that sense of I’csiiect towards 
her, M'hicb she can’t help missing, and Mdiich she can't do 
without.” 

‘‘No man alive cvci* felt more rcsiiect for a woman, was 
ever willing to give her moro homage than I have felt — 
than I have asked to give to yon. You know it.” 

“Do I? ^Mien did you make it known to me ?” 

“Have you forgotten what passed between us on tho 
W'oodcn bridge — ^^vhen you rained my life?” 

She opened her beautiful eyes wide, and looked at him, 
“I remember thinking you were quite as much engaged with 
the kingfisher as you were with me.” And now slio rose 
up, and moved awaj^, learaig tbe gentle eclioes of lier voice 
in Hugo’s heart, which was beating wildlj', with ho know 
not what emotions ; anger, surprise, hoiic, fear — what was 
it?^ Five mimitcs after her silvery voice w’as llowing forth, 
lining the room in a duct with her mother. lie felt os if he 
should lose his senses if he stayed there any longer. He 
got up and went into another room. He tried to get away. 
He could not go. Ho came back again. Again ho went 
away — ^this time through the hall, and out into tho open air. 
There lie saw Colonel Penwarnc. 

“My dear friend, Alice lias said — has said strange tilings. 
There may have been some great mistake.” 

“ Oil, Hugo I” ^ The words came forth from Colonel Pen- 
warnc's lips as if they welcomed a reprieve from death. 

“ But I can't speak to her, I want you to speak, I want 
you to ask her if she loves me.” 

“ Hugo,” said the grand-looking soldier, putting bis band 
on tbe young man’s arm, “no man has a riglit to ask lliat 
question exccjit in one way. I could not talce so gveat a 
liberty with any woman. I will ask Alice if she loves yuii, 
, jirovidcdyou commission me to preface it with the inronna- 
tion that you love her.” 

“ Well, say so,” said Hugo. “ But if slie disappoints me 
now, I shall die of it this time ; but you need iiot say tltcu, 
you know.” 

The little low laugh that trembled on Colonel Pcnwarnc’s 
bps it was a joke to bear. 




CIIAPTEll xxxvn. 

ATXTIGIAXCE. 


■Whatever has hcon writ, whatever said, 

Of female passion feigned, or faith dccnj'ed, 
Henceforth shall in iny verse refuted stand, 

33o said to ■winds, or ■writ upon the sand. — ^I’aion. 


HAT iiiglit Mrs. Pemvarne told her daughter to 

come to her dressing-room. _ “A-oiU’ father -wants 
to speak to j’on,-’ she said. Alice made no 
hesitation, but turned aside imniediatelj’’ -^vith 


her mother. 

In the brightest of little boudoirs, a charming place, 
which belonged to the rooms opposite to Colonel and. Mrs. 
Penwarne, that gentleman stood, looking decidedly ma-icstic, 
as he occupied its centre in full evening costume, and with 
a face which “meant serious business,” as Alice said in her 
heart, without a moment of flinching from the something, 
whatever it was, which she saw was impending. 

“ My dear Alice,” began Colonel Penwarne, surveying her, ; 
in her rich garments, and remarkable beauty, with an air oi , 
gi'cat respect, “some months ago Hugo I’eiiwarnc asked 
you to be his wife, and you refused him.” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ In fact, vou did not then wish to marry him.” 


“ No, papa.” 

“ Do you Avish it now ?” 

“^Yho has put such a question into your mouth.-' H 
Hugo has told you to ask that of me, I can honestly say 
that I Avould not marry so presuming, so coarse-minded a 
man, for the world.” 


" No, no,” she iaughed beautifully, a siveet- inci’’-i'. mis- 
chief-making, disbelieving laugh. 
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“ I ask it, because the man is so in love 'svitb 3"OU that lio 
on^lit to find mercy at your liands, if j'oii liaA^e any to 
show. But the question is a necessary question. He so 
loves you that he %Yould die for you if nccessaiy ; but ho 
wants your love in return. He would not many you if you 
were not sure that, on your side, to be his wife would fulfil 
the real desire of 3^our heaad.” 

“ Oh ! how like Htigo 1 ” she cried. 

“He wants your hcaii;, Alice,” 

“ If he had anj' comiiioii-scnso ho would know that no 
one else ever had it,” she said, bravclj^, and yet witli a 
quivering lip, as she saw her mother clasp her hands softly, 
as if in thanksgiving, 

“ You nearly lost him, then let me tell you,” said Colonel 
Penwarnc. “ He goes to India again in a few weeks.” 

“ ^Ycll, I don’t care,” said Alice. She spoke so hardly 
Colonel Fenwarno could not make it out. 

“ Alice, that night up among the pines I thought you did 
not care for him,” 

“ Til at night among the pines I thought it very pleasant to 
have the power of choice ; to be a woman free and able to 
choose ; to stand in jmur strength, and believe it was my 
own; to get out of the childish captivity- to the law of 
custom, and out of the bondage to recognized facts. I, like 
all women, I suppose, "wished to make my oavii life, and to 
escape from that state of mere vegetation which allows of 
a girl being transplanted from the house of her father to^ 
the home of a husband as a thing that, hy the mere force of 
circumstances, was to be. I wished to clear off the past, to 
stand alone in ny womaifs world, and feci free to clioose 
my place. Well, I clioso Hugo. AVhat could veny man 
desire bettor than to bo so chosen ? And 3'et he could not 
SCO it; neither did he ever tiy to induce me to choose him 
again. JIc lias been cross, and iiroud, and sclf-occu- 
]tied ’’ 

** Stop, my love. He desires me to saj- he loves 3"ou with 
great devotion.” 

Lot him show it. then. JTc has avoided me, left in c to 
others, refused me any more than the coiUmoncst civilitj'. 
He walks Avith my mother. He follows in 3'onr footstexis 
lilxc a dog” 

“ Oh ! hn^l), Alice I — that might have been 1113’ fault — oitr 
fault, I ineanr said her mother. 

“\Vc thought,” said her father, “ that to save a'OU from 
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his presence vrould he onr most perfect way towards yon, 
dear child.'’ 

“ Oh, father !” she cried, with a*wail in her voice wliich 
made him start, “there are ways revealed to ns in whicli to 
walk is to be perfect ; but I have been thinking' hitelj" tliat 
to walk in oin* own ways, and to rule other i^cople’s lives by 
our own laws, is not i)erfcct.” 

“ That is a great truth,” he said softlj", and with a faltering 
voice, “but your mother and I acted for tlie best.” 

And helped lingo to break my heart,” she said,^vith the 
tears trembling in her eyelashes. “ Oh ! father, it is so good 
to be free, and trutliful, and plain-spoken ! We have never 
been free since that morning — ^^vhen — when I did right — did 
rightjthough I have repented of it — did right, though I have 
in my soitow called it pride, and accused myself of arro- 
gance.” 

“ Tell me all,” said Colonel Penwarne — ‘‘would you mind 
tolling it before Hugo?” he said. 

lie scarcely waited for her gesture of assent. He opened 
the door of his dressing-room, and called Hugo from the 
arm-chair where he was sitting, staring at an article in the 
last Quarterly^ without knowing the meaning of any sentence 
in the page. He came into the room, and Alice went to 
meet him. He was white and trembling. He did not know 
what to say, and he had no power of guessing at what he 
might hear. 

Alice went on as if she had never made any pause : 

“ If I had loved him all my life, and valued him above 
every man, was I wrong to wish to make sure that he must 
so love and so value me? That morning another wife had 
been offered to him, with the cci'tainty, as it'seemed — Uncle 
Drake being so much younger than you, father — of a gi’eat 
inheritance — an inheritance which ought to have been his 
by right, Werc these things no temptations ? ' i\Iight they 
not have tempted a good man? Was I vTong, having given 
so much — was I wrong to make sure that his love could 
witlistand even that temptation ? Was Hugo right to feel 
that, 'without any proof, without any pirevious word ever 
having been said to pffedge us, his love— just because it was 
liis — must pass, unquestioned — must instantly he felt to ho 
above all temptation, either from such a woinau as Letty, 
or such wealth and position as belongs to Trederrick ? If 
I was aiTOgant and self-seeking, was I alone in those 
things ? — I was insolent, what was he ? Since then, has 
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he ever w'orkcd to wdn me ? Has he not treated mo steadily 
as one "wdio was cold, unkind, and unjust? — has ho not 
placed himself for ever in the character of the injimed one? 
— and did I ever do more than assert my woman’s rights ? 
If I am worth having, I am worth finding; if I am worth 
winning, I am 'svorth seeking,” she said. ^ 

“ Oh, my dearest, you are right,” exclaimed Hugo. “ But 
wc all tried to take such care of you — I — I — I have been 
very wretched, Alice.” He held out his hand to her; a 
strange mistiness seemed to gather about Colonel Penwariie's 
sight ; as to his wife, she looked like one in a trance, Availing 
for this to end and give her life back to her. 

“ Wretched 1” repeated Alice ; “ and Avhat might I liaA^e 
been ? I have been driven to fight for my life 

“ And coiKiuer,” said Hugo. 

‘‘Let it be the first and the last Auctory,” she ansAvered. 
“It is the only one I could ever Avish to Aviii.” 

Colonel PenAvarne led his Avife from the room. 

“Wc can only give you ten minutes,” he said; “it is 
getting late.” 

The time named Avas quite enough. Those tAvo hearts 
had found their rest. 

“Bui oh, this going back to India P exclaimed Mrs. Pen- 
Avariie, Avhen she came back. 

“Dear mother, it Avill be so nice,” said Alice. “ I shall 
like it of all things.” 

Through all the next day the secret Avas kept. The ball 
Avas the most delightful ball that CA’cr Avas IznoAvn. ^ Liza 
Avas the fairy of that fanciful scene, for the ncAV-fasliioncd 
love of decoration had been allowed to exorcise itself upon 
this “ long room” of the old Inn, and to run into the most 
surprising excesses, and yet Alice Avas declared to be the 
queen of the night. 

Captain Goodman, Avho thought he had discovered a 
secret at Coombe, Avas delighted to see cvcrytliing “all 
right” again. He, being a man Avho impai-tcd his thoughts, 
ami shared his jdoasurcs Avith an almost amusing liberality 
Avith his neighbours — he turned to Lord Belton and said — 
“It’s comfortable, isn't it, to see Hugo PciiAATtrnc all right 
again? That got Avrong, yon knoAv, once. Ko one told 
ino, but I saw it. They Avcrc talking of this very ball ; but 
never mind — ^if tliat is not announced to-night, it Avill be 
iniown in another twenty-four hours. I shall never keep 
fcileiico tln-ough all that time. I am going to dance Avitli 
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— oil, I hcg i)av(loii, [MisB Penwarno. Yon know my 
acquaintance lias dated from four years old, hut I don t 
apju’ovc of the familiar system, never did, it’s beneath a 
gentleman — I M'as saying that I sliall take the freedom of 
one wlio knew her inoliicr before she was born, look im- 
posingly like a patriarch, and M’ish her joy.” 

“ Oh, ’V said Lord Belton. It was an eloquent “pii.” Any 
other maifs ears would have heard something in it; but 
Fred Goodman’s eyes and cars too were at that inomcnt 
given to l.iza withBie most perfect faithfulness, she having 
Just iinished dancing, and he having, without waiting for 
any rejily to liis spcecli, rushed ofi'to be by her side. 

“ Such a charming ball !” IIow many fair ladies said so ; 
how many capital partners echoed the fact, with the addition 
— but too soon over.” 

All things have an end; even the Dynoly ball came to an 
end at last M'itli the night that had been devoted to it ; and 
the ha])py spirits, male and female, laughed to sec the 
morning light, and went home to be in bed all day. But 
Alice found a moment to say to IMrs. Penwarno, “ i\Iother, I 
am very happy ; oh, so hapiw, mother ! And thougli I 
braved ‘it out till I had got him again, I have begged his 
pardon now.” She burst into a torrent oi tears. 

“ Is that your way of being happy, darling?” 

“Yes, it 'is mother. I feel the danger, now it is past; I 
know the risk, now that it is over. I am the happiest 
woman in the world, but I must shed tears, they bless and 
strengthen me. I think it is, somehow, giving thanks.*’ 

It M'as a night to bo remembered. And it was remem- 
bered beyond Byncly, away at Coombe, and through all Trc- 
dcrrick. 

There had been in the afternoon a catch of lish beyond 
all memory of living man for quantity ; and that night, 
while the star-light seemed to turn the living treasure into 
il owing silver, as it was poured from basket to boat, many 
stood out to watch the wonderful scene, and, under the 
silent stars, to thank God. 

IMiss Teague and Lctty had been out till evening. They 
had M\andered off to the extreme end of tlnp point of land 
that jutted out into the sea from Trcdcrrick, where ttiey 
could watch the boatman, sec their work, hear their voices, 
and Join in the general gladness. Then enjoying the air, 
fragrant with the breath of evening passing across the 
planted steep in front of the house, saying very little, and 
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feclin .5 the peace of the hour, and the happy influence of 
glad liearts so near, tliey u^alked tou'ards home. 

“ We have been out all the day> I think. I hope you are 
not tired, Lettjv’ said Marian Teague. “Can you go up 
the crag-path, or shall mx stop here” — they -were standing 
in front of Tredcrrick — “ and order the pony carriage.” 

“It is so mild and l.diny. I delight in these still soft 
evenings. They are found noAvhere else in the Avorld, I 
believe,” said Lctty, “ There is the old gardener. Yes ; let 
us liaA'c the carriage. We can uxit for it here.” 

The man came up to them and began to talk ; another 
appeared, and he Avas sent to the stables Avith the order lor 
the carriage. 

“HaA’o you heard from mastci’, Miss Drake?” asked 
this old gardener, “if I am not making too bold to in- 
quire.” 

“I haA'c not heard from him. I heard from my mother 
yesterday; he had got safely to his journey’s end, and said 
he shoAild soon fix the day for his return.” 

“I sent my ladj’* her floAvers this afternoon; I hope she 
enjoys them. Might I ask Miss Teague Avhetlier ’tis all tnie 
about Idiss Alice ?” 

“ I don't knoAV Avhat yon mean.” 

“ Lord Belton’s man — j'ou knoAV he is OAvn sister’s child 
to i\Iarchant Gedds — Avrites that the rejoicings are very 
grand at Dynely; and that 2Iiss reuAvarnc is surely marked 
for his lordship.” 

“ Oh, you IcnoAv more than avc do. We have never heard 
any ncAvs so great as that.” 

“It need not be beyond truth, though,” said the old 
servant, stroking his sihxr hair. 

“Of course not; people are ahvays going to be married, 
ain't they?” 

The littlo laugh that this produced Avas checked by the 
arrival of the pony carnage. “ Oh, Miss Teague, 1 beg 
your pardon, but there Avas a foreign letter directed to you 
to this place, and avc sent it up to Coombo just noAV.” 

“ Oh ! 'Thank you ” — they Avorc driving aAvay. 

“ Til at ])ut it into my head to ask about the Sqmre. Y’our 
servant, Miss. Good night.” 

“A foreign letter; and for me? I am all impatience. I 
am glad avc have not to Avalk. Drive faster, please. A 
foreign letter : hoAv odd !” 

They got to Coouibe and saAV the letters on the library 
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tabic. Toa.2:n05 foolinj^ oddly, took hors in her 

Imnd. “Lctty, light a taper please ; ho^r dark it is in tlie 
lionsG V 

‘‘ Look at ihc signature. Wlio is it from ?■’ Letty. 

*‘i\ry dear! Give inc the candle. Letty, sit doAviu It is 
from 'Desiree d’ Antoine. Xow, listen. She lias seen your 
father; he is not well. ITc is very ill, Letty ; and some one 
must go to liim directly.’* 

jMiss Teague did not believe in the efficacy of breaking bad 
news gently to jiooplc. She did not believe that a" long 
increasingly painful application of torture was the best 
X>rcpavation for any trouble, wlietlier of body or mind. She 
sat down by Letty, and gave licr Desiree’s letter to read. It 
was very short, and perfectly to the point. It allowed of no 
uncertainty, 

“I live here,” she wrote, from a country place some 
twenty or thirty miles from Berlin, ‘‘I aiu still Desiree 
d’Antoinc, having married a far-away cousin, a medical man. 
He has been called in to aft end at onr public hotel a man 
very ill; in scrions danger, you arc to iiiulerstaiid — Jlr. 
Peter Dralco, He must be the brother of my once darling 
pupil, our beautiful Jane. So it struck me at once. I made 
myself known to him. I have helped to nnrso him. At my 
husband’s command I told him of his state ; he said * 'Write, 
write.’ I asked ‘ To whom?* He seemed puzzled. I said, 
‘ Have you Jliss Teague?’ He answered quickly, ‘ Yes, yes, 
JIarian Teague. Tredcrrick.’ By this I know you are 
living, and at the beautiful old place. You will know what 
to do ; whom to scud. But do not be deceived. Ho is 
very ill. Some one must come directly^ Ho is quite 
alone.” 

That was the letter. 

“I must go — I think we must go,” said Miss Toagato, 
looking in Lett3’’s face, knowing all she had been to her 
father, and seeing that history written there. 

‘‘ Yes, wo must go ; let us go,” said Letty, trcnibliug and 
tearful. “What does ‘very ill’ mean, I wonder? Wo must 
go at once. We must see my mother.” 

“ How strong arc you ?” 

“ Strong enougli for tliis. Not sh'ong enough to be left 
behind,” said Letty, 

“ Then sit still. No — ^tako off your hat, and go and cat. 
There is a grand supper, or tea, laid in the •'dining-room. 
Letty, you must imderstand tliis, now, and through life — if 
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T.-0 wonlcl do good, vra must keep -wol]. Tliero is no merit 
ill breaking down. If wo arc to do yonv fiitlicr any good 
•we must iceep om- minds and bodios‘iii a proper state for 
work. Once for all— are you understanding me?— once for 
all, let 1110 say wliat there may be no proper moment for 
saying again— what is wanted is worlt, not sentiment ; worlc 
not self-destruction. Self-sacrifice, perhaps; but to have 
something to sacrifice you must keep body and mind alive 
and well.” 


'• Thank you.” Letty took Miss Teague’s hand, and Sliss 
Tcagiio kissed her. 

“ Then you can go with me, I will get the book with the 
ti-ains and steam-packet times. Jlake tea, if you please.” 

In half an hour they wore sitting together again. 

^ “ We must sleep here— that is, we may sleep till four 
oclock in the morning. Wo can get to London by 
the middle of the day. We can go on to Norwood ; wo can 
get on by the through-train. You will find that you 
can sleep wherever you please, and whenever you like 
if you oat and drink in your usual way, and keep quiet.” ’ 

» I am glad we are to go by ourselves,” said Letty ; “ any one 
else would be in the way.” 

“ Yes. Now go to bed.” 

Letty obeyed. All her life had been changed in a moment. 
Tho steadiness of years beyond lior a^e seemed to liave 
lallen on her. There neither ^vns time for fear nor <n*ief 
ihevo was only time for thought and action. In a certain 
number of hours she should see her father. Out went her 
heart to that hour. All between had to be borne with, and 
gone through, for tho sake of seeing him, watchin"- him 
hearing his voice, receiving his welcome, helping him 
^iGolth, and bringing him home to Tredcrrick. 
mth a quiet strength, which Marian Teague inwardly 
admn ed, Letty did all that was to be done, and never eravo 
way for a moment. ° 

Once more she said — “ I ■wonder what very ill means ?” 

■ 1 never know what any c.xpression means, my dc.ar *’ 
saui her friend, until you know tho j^orson who uses it 
1 have not seen Desiree for more than twenty years; perhaps 
I do not know her now. But if she had written that when 
1 did know her, I should have said that, from her pen. it 
meant a great deal,” 


“ And it is of no nso to trouble about its 
Letty; “ that is what wo are going to see.” 


meaning,” said 
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Tlie (lay dawncil, mul the iravcllors Avcrc "one. 

]\rariaii Teague liad written a note to Mrs. Penwarne to 
say they were both goin" to Lady Judith, and intended to 
go on to Berlin. Tliey liad liad a letter to say Mr. Drake was 
ill, and wanted some one near him. 

Then, about one o’clock, they walked into the house 
occupied by Lady Judith at Norwood. Slie rose to meet 
tlicm, loolsing very ill, wrapped up in shawls, with a scared 
face. “ Oh ! tell mo what has happened ?” 

She tenderly embraced her daughter; she wrung Miss 
Teague by the hand. Miss Teague told her everything, 
and shoM'cd to her Desiree’s letter. No leave was asked as 
to Letty’s going. Miss Teague asserted as a fact that it 
was best for her to go, and right, and that therefore she 
was going. 

Well, your plan is the best. I am struck- down with a 
frightful cold. Peter will like you there. Oh I Letty ; oh ! 
my dear child 1” And Lady Judith gave way to a burst of 
tears. 

There was but little time for what they had to do. Before 
long, had any one looked into a certain carriage of a railway 
train rushing away to Dover, they might have seen a mar- 
vellously beautiful, dark-haired girl, sound asleep, wrapped 
up in iurs in a corner, and a very sad-faced Avoman looking 
at her steadily. The stedfast gaze Avas satisfactory; it 
relaxed ; the strained eyesAvere shut, the hard face softened, 
and Marian Teague, tired, Avilling to rest, sank back 
fatigued, and, like Letty, slept till the end. 

But there Avas no rest for Lady Judith. She greAV 
feverish; shcAvas really ill; she longed for the one friend of 
her life. Sir James Luxton, and he Avas not to be had. She 
Avas displeased Avith herself for not haAung insisted on ]\Iiss 
Teague taking a seiwant ; she fretted because she could not 
remember every Avord of Desiree d’ Antoine’s note. Her life 
seemed to have closed in all round her, and she felt like a 
caged lioness, rebellious, despairing, robbed of all poAver, and 
ready to go mad at the fear of Avhat Avas to happen next. ‘ 

The doctor had to be told that her husband Avas A’’ery ill, 
and that she could not go to him. 

He Avas sympathizing, and humanely sorry for her. 

“I did Avrong,” she said to him, “to let them go alone. 
There is only one person noAv aaJio could help me.” 

“Let me telegraph for him. You are too ill to suffer 
unnecessary irritation.” 
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Yes/’ slio said, sTuldon composure — “jxs; please to 

tclegraxdi to D3mcly for Hugo Pcmvarnc.” 

The iiecessarj’ information was given, and the thing was 
done. 

After 'the daj" of rest following on the ball, when everj’- 
bodj", late in the afternoon, was beginning to collect in 
groups in the house, on the lawn, and about the gardens, 
there was no Hugo to bo seen. Ho was gone. Sudden 
business had taken him to London. 

Only to Colonel Penwarno did he show the telegram — 

Lady Judith is ill, and has had bad news from Berlin, Please 
to come to her, and. he prepared to go to Mr. Drake."' 

He was gone in less than half an hour ; one farewell to 
Alice, one to Mi*s. Penwarne — that was all that detained 
him. 

And wc will begin our journoj* homo to-night,” said 
the Colonel, ‘‘I can make Lord Djmham understand. 
Write from Norwood to Coombe, Hugo. That will be best.” 

And so Lord Dynham was told of Alice Penwarne’s en- 
gagement, and of the unexpected necessity that had arisen 
for their return. He was very much “cut up” — repeating 
the ox])res^ion with unusualty undignified sincerity. 

* “ If I ever wished for anything, I wished for her,” he said. 
“ I am afraid Belton will feel it cruelly.” 

But Lord Bell on, suspecting what might be the subject of 
their conversation, walked into the room, and received tho 
news from his father in Colonel Penwarnc’s presence. “ I 
am quite cut up,” repeated Lord Dynham. “ I don t know 
what you inaj’ feel, Belton, but I admired her exceedingly.” 

“ I liavc had time to recover. I knew it yesterday. 
Freddy Goodman and I talked of it at the ball. I know she 
cared for somebodj", because she cared in a pleasant way 
for me, and I should have won her, heaidi and hand, if there 
had been anj* left to Avin.” 

“ You do me honour, sir,” said Colonel Penwarne, smiling. 
“Maj' I congratulate you on your wise far-sightedness? 
Yon will maicc some other Avoman happy, and then I Avill 
— yes, and from niy heart I will congratulate her.” 

“I asked licr, a'ou knoAv,” said Lord Belton, “and sho 
refused me — refused me in a certain vray that made mo 
Icnow — made me knoAv more than she kncAV she Avas telling; 
and if anj^ man alive is Avorthv of so charming a Avoman, it 
is Hugo ” 

“Ho has loA'cd her all his life, and of my life it has been 

Y 
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t])e prrcfii idea. There was a i-aisundorstaiuliiig. They 
tlifni.dit llicy had lost each other. It has been a grief to ns 
— hut it was only a inislahe. lie Avas as necessary to her 
life as she was to his, and during this AnVit of ours hero, 
they found it out. "Wo liaA’c to thank the geniality of the 
moral atmosphere of this place for the croAvning happiness 
of our lives.” Tlieu Lord llynham and Colonel PenAA'arnc 
shook hands, and Lord Eelton Avent aAvay to make his 
congratulations. 

lie found Alice alone. 

“ I believe T am glad,” he said, AA’ith no preliminary ex- 
planation. 

“ I am sAirc, if you had knoAvn all, you would haA'e told 
me to say ‘Yes,’ as you onge told me to say ‘Ko,’” she 
ausAvered 




CHAPTER XXXYin. 

THE IXE\HTAnLE. 

Tho nij'Lt is como ; like to the day, 

Dcpfut not Thou, great God, away ; 

Let not my sins, black as the night, 

Eclipse the lustre of Thy light. 

Sir Thohas Browne. 

^ of nervous agitation, quite strange to all 
Judith's former experience of life, she 
feS ’v^'i^iiod for Hugo. YTien he came she gave 
thanks. 

‘‘ You see how ill I am,” she said. “ I can’t help thinlcing 
of myself; any other wife, if health had permitted, w'ould 
have gone to her husband after such a note as that of Desiree 
d’ Antoine. . I can't liclp being glad not to bo able to go, I 
am saved from cruel criticism ; and I have so changed lately 
— I could not bear -to bo. evil-spoken of now, half as well 
as I could have borne it a year ago. Then I could have 
laughed.” 

“ So Miss Teague and Letty are gone,” said Hugo, not 
choosing to make anj" obscr\’ation in answer to this speecli. 

“Yes; and I am torn to pieces with fears. They ought 
not to be there alone. Ho has not any servant nuth him. 
If ho shoxild — I may as well say it — die; Hugo, he lias 
never been really strong ; what can women do ? It is not 
possible to send a servant after them. The case is alto- 
gether so out of all common experience. Hugo, would vou 
goV”^ 

“ Yes ; if there is really need. If you really wish it.” 

“ You \vould rather not.” 

“ Lady J ndith, I will go, if you think it a moment when 
private feeling ought to be conquered. I am going to India 
before very long. I have just bad tho happiness of a 

Y 2 
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woniisc from Alice io be my lioncsily, I feel I havo 

no biisincsf; with Jlr. Drake, and no special call to bo 
Availing^ on Letty/’ 

Heaven Idess you both ! Sravriage is a terrible thing to 
some people. It has been a terrible thing to me. Because 
— I can't tell you why. But more than ever I ask you to 
go-go, tell him that I am able and willing to carry out any 
wish he may have formed to lielp a certain person whom 
lie went there to befriend. Ascertain if ho has done what 
he intended to do. This only if he should bo dying. 1 do 
not wish liim to take to the unknown world any Tinfulfillcd 
thing that it might have been right for him to do. Ido 
not wish Letty to bo talked to about this. But I can’t rest 
from the desire I have to spare liim regrets in death. If 
our good deeds follow us, why not regrets? A sudden 
dread of things undone lias como upon me. I have not 
l)cen hapjiy as a wife, but I would shield him in Ins dcatli 
from all tliat might trouble him. Can you make him know 
this ? I would be his faithful steward; the dispenser, very 
willingly, of any good deed that it might trouble him to leave 
unfuhilled.'’ 

Hugo looked puzzled and surprised. “ I will do my best,” 
he said. 

Slic looked into his troubled liicc and her own grew calm. 
Her voice changed; it lost its agitation and became low, 
steady, sweet, and tender. “lie had married before he 
married me. I married him, the first wife being alive, not 
knowing it. It made inwardly a separation between us, 
though we hid it from the world. AVc each carried our 
cross in our own V'ay. I, badly enough no doubt. All are 
dead except one girl, of those who belonged to that first 
marriage. It was to help her that he went on tliis journey. 
If he has left anything as to that undone, I would do it. 
How fright ened you look ! Speak. Don’t make any scruples ; 
speak to me.” 

“I can't say it.'” 

“ Oh, forgive me. I know. They were divorced by the 
law of the country of which she was a subject. There was 
no sin. The conditions are easier there, you know. Wo 
can always be glad to find that there v^ro no stories of 
crime, not. even a suspicion of great sin. There is no harm 

in being glad of that ” she looked vaguely up into his face. 

He thouglit ho had never seen anything in his life so sad. 

“ Ho thinks more of otlicr people now than ho did then ” 
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she said. “ He never supposed that I should make a misery 
out of it.” 

An unutterable pity for her filled Hugo’s lieaii;. He was 
speechless. Ho knew everjd^hing that such a ’woman would 
feel. The whole of the possibilities as to the entail of the 
Trcderrick estate passed through his mind. She had said 
enough to show him that of the children only a daughter 
survived, but he quite trembled for what might have been, 
as his imagination measured the weight of the peculiar 'woe 
that this naturally proud woman had been called upon to 
sufter. 

“ I am sure the end has come,” she said. I feel so 
sh-angely sure of it. I would send him a message, only I 
don't know what to say. I am so confused between God’s 
law and man's, that I don’t know how to speak and not 
oh end. I dare not say I forgive him — Have I anything to 
forgive ? I dare not say I will welcome him home as a ^wife 
should, for I do not know if I have a husband. But I want 
peace, and to do right. Go for me, Hugo. I shall have 
done all I can do if I put you by his dying bed, and promise, 
through you, to do justice. And save Letty. Don’t let 
Lctly know.” 

I am veiy glad to go,” said Hugo, simply. “ I will go 
now — in an hour T can be cn route to Dover. If Sliss Teague 
has stopped by the waj’, I shall overtake them. I must 
leave you now to write to Coombe.” 

His letter reached Coombe the next day. It waited there 
till Colonel and Sirs. Pemvarne got home. They were 
looking for news anxiously, for, as yet, to them, all was 
mysterious. Jliss Teague’s letter liad been travelling to 
Dynely as they travelled homo, so the fh'st nows they got 
was from their servants. It was soon gossiped out, in every 
particular, and the first night at home passed wearily. In 
the morning they all three wandered away, and got to 
Trederrick. 

The unusually lovely weather still continued. Still the 
fish came into the bay, and the Hiiers from the cliff, watch- 
ing the dark rippling surface which marked the shoals, 
called out the names of the seines to which thej* belonged, 
and 60 made claims to the treasures of the deep. 'Jiicn 
down from the lugh lands over the cliff-side the man ran, 
calling “ The ’Derrick, ahoy !” in the old way so familiar to 
Jane's girlhood ; and every man and boy belonging to that 
seine left their talk, their work, their meals — ^^v]latcYer they 
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■were eii,c:n" 0 (l in, and riiBlied off to ilicir boats. Then camo 
the enolosin^ of those nias.scs.of fish, and the -waitin" for 
the .shade of approaehine: nig'lit to take tlieni up in safety. 
Tlien came tlic congratulations allround, the excitenient of 
success, the knowledg-e of the "Nvorth in good money of the 
catch they had secured. Then, too, from glad hearts caiuo 
honest thanksgivings, and the smoko of many evening fires 
rose from among tlic trees, and food was plenty and spirits 
high. Only Mrs. Penwarne stood by the parapet wall, close 
to the flower-beds her mother had contrived, and wei)t sad 
tears for Peter ; longing to know more, trembling lest she 
should know worse tlian she already thought of, and very 
sad among the old memories, which came upon her with a 
subduing tenderness, and in extraordinary strength. 

Then they returned to Coombe to be ready fbr the post, 
and they read Ilugo’s letter together. 

The next day Marian 'J’cague's letter Avas returned to 
them from Dynely, and then came three days of Avaiting. 

Lady Judith had Ai-rittcn a fcAV Avords, and 'Jrs. PciiAvarne 
bad Avritten to her. 

On the usual day Alice packed the box of floAVcrs that 
Letty used to send so punctually, and Avrote A’cry tenderly, 
telling about Hugo, and dAvelling so Avisely and Avell on her 
OAvn happiness, that Lady Judith blessed her in her heart 
as she read, and felt glad not to bo shut out from joining in 
the hopes and joys of youth. 

When the next letter came, it said how ill Sir. Drake was 
— “ No better and, said I\Iiss Teague, “ it is a case inAA'hich 
‘ no better’ means much avoi'sc.” Then again suspense. 

They grcAv to .bo very glad that Hugo had gone. It was 
a terrible time to JIrs. Pemvarne. And she had to bear it 
by herself, in an odd sort of loneliness, in Avhich no ono 
could take anypai-t. Her .strange girlhood, left as she had 
been, ca’cu neglected by this noAv dying brother, andfor cA'cr 
persecuted by him, other people kncAv of. But she kncAV 
more. She had loA'ed him in the midst of many fits of 
childish anger ; she had liked to please him, though she 
blamed his affectation, and hated his priggishness ; she had 
had him, and him. alone, of the home she had left; and 
Avhatcver ho had been, he had been her all — all that death 
had loft her. All that spoke to her of her father’s life, of 
her mother’s 8torJ^ It Avas truly a terrible time for Mrs. 
PeiiAvarne. 

At last there came a letter from Miss Teague. “We 
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Fliall bo back almost as soon as tins readies yon. We shall 
slop at Norwood. I will write from there. Peter is dead.'' 

Sho wrote this to Colonel Penwarno. And all_throne:h 
tho dav tho sea-bird’s crying seemed to say, “He is dead.’’ 
Jano heard it, saw it, felt it. Peter was dead. The sea- 
breeze whispered it, and the night sounds echoed it bach. 
Tlio old house seemed to become endowed with a sort of 
life, and to toll the truth through its halls, up and doAvntlio 
passages, and in their mother’s room. The great shrubs 
bowed theii* heads, and seemed to stand still, sadly ; tho 
flowers seemed to droop; tho waves of the heaving sea 
were less loud upon the sands ; all things seemed to feel 
the silence that had come to that one — the master -whose 
lips were closed, whose brain was still, whose (]^ucstioning 
heart had now boon wholly answered. 

And then, by herself, one evening, before they expected 
her, came iMarian Teague. She came by herself, _ for she 
had travelled home with Letty, leaving Hugo behind, and 
she had left Petty at Norwood with her mother. 

First impiirics were soon replied to. But there were 
other things, and iMiss Teague, not wishing to_ bo too 
closely questioned, told her story, ns much as she intended 
to toll, at her leisure, and at her own suggestion. 

“Petty travelled well,” she said, “very bravely, very care- 
fully. \Ve actunllv never stopi)od beyond tbe hour.s allowed 
for food. M'hon we got to the door of tho hotel, tho very 
lirst person I saw, Jane, was Desiree. She, like all of us, 
is older. I suppose she must bo approaching five and forty 
now. Anyhow, sho looks it. But 1 should have known her 
amwhcre, as she would have known mo. Sho is exactly 
her old self. Sho took me in her arms. She ^yas in tears 
of joy. It was imetty to see her turn round, kiss Petty as 
if slio had been a pet kitten, and then turn again to me. 
Then ' sho woxild hear all about yon. It was hard to 
satisfy her, she wanted to know so much. For the love of 
those old days, sho had made herself into Peter’s nurse. 
Ho M-as dying when wo got there, you know. There iiovcr 
was a moment’s hope. Potty know it at once. She was, 
with the doctor’s consent, taken to him directly. He was 
not in his right mind. Ho almost frightened her. He kept 
saying, ‘ Sho had my mothoi''s eyes.’ lie would say it for 
lialf an hour together: just varied a little. It would be, 
‘She looked at -me with my mother's eyes,’ sometimes.’ 
Miss Teague paused. 
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“ Letty is not the least like my mother, is she?” asked Mrs. 
Pemvarnc, amazed. 

“ Not the least,” said Miss Teague, and ^vent on. “ He had 
got ill in this way. Desiree told all particulars niinutcly. 
Ho liad gone out to some sort of charitahlo institution, to 
wliich he has, I fancy, been bountiful in some way or other, 
and for some reason. He liad had a carriage to go there. 
He had walked back. There lias been unusually hot weather. 
He was abva 3 ^s imprudent. Ho had, after walking across 
an open idain, without any shelter, exposed throughout to 
the full power of the suif s raj^s, to make his waj^, hy a short 
cut, tlivougli a part of a pine 'wood. The change into these 
woods is extreme. Tlie cold and the darkness is like the 
sudden fall of night upon the full blaze of noonda 3 \ lie got 
through this wood into the open plain again. Ho liad sun- 
stroke, it is supposed. He was picked up insensible. He 
then became delirious. Illness of a dangerous kind set in; 
no earthly care coiild save him. He was just the man to 
suffer for such imprudence, and he was not of the constitution 
that could rally. So the end came.” 

Again Miss Teague paused. And after a few minutes 
through lier sobs Mrs. Penwarue asked if he had never known 
Letty. 

‘‘I can hardly say. He recovered his mind in a great 
degree before ho died. He knew Hugo ; and he was very 
glad to have him there. Hugo said that he was convinced 
that he understood every word that he said to him. But 
when he saw Letty he always grow anxious, and spoke con- 
fusedly of her marrying Hugo. It was very sad,” said jMiss 
Teague. “ But Hugo managed it very well ; ho told us about 
himself and Alice, and told Letty not to mind anything her 
father said. However, Peter’s mind seemed to have 
travelled back to some past which had not had Letty in it. 
He took very little notice of her till just before he died. 
Then he held her hand, and said something about her mother, 
and ‘ Try to forgive me,’ he said, quite distinctl}^, once.” And 
BO the story was told. 

No one spoke for a few moments. Then Colonel Penwarno 
spoke. “Did he alwaj^’s know 

“ Oh ! 3 ^es;” wiping the tears from her eyes. “ It was all 
his j^outh, and his visits to Trederrick and Nannj’’ Teague once 
more. He knew me from the first ; before he could understand 
that Letty vras there.” 

“ When does Hii^o come back ?” ‘ - 
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“ After the fancval. He was, as I said, calm and collected 
before lie died. He wished to be buried there/’ 

^ These few and simple facts were all that had to be said and 
listened to. 

Over and over, with just those little fillings-up of the picture 
which were ideasant to ]\Ii’s. Penwarnc, the talc was told, and 
told again. 

Ho one at Coombe seemed ever to dwell on the-great fact 
that Tredcrrick was now Colonel Penwarne’s property, and 
that his wife could go through the old haunts, and wander 
tlirough the dear first home as its mistress once more. Put 
the villagers thought of it. They all talked, and the past, 
present, and future of every Penwarne they had ever heard 
of was spoken of and wondered over. 

‘^Oh, but not to lie with his fathers! ’Twas a strange 
wish. What could have parted him from them in that hist 
hour ? But he was always over-fond of foreign parts. He 
more than half lived there in his youth. And after his 
marriage they never came home for nigh about two years, 
I remember.’’ IVIarchant Gedds related these things to 
Llrs.^ Ferris, whose married life had brolccn into her Trc- 
derrick memories. 

^ “ T would liave been a bad bringing up for a son. Perhaps 
‘tis as well that the Colonel should drop into the whole of 
it,’’ said old IMitchcl, the moral philosopher at the black- 
smith's shop. “ WeVe no call to half-and-halfs. Xow, 
there’s the Captain ; he’s true to the back bone. Eight down 
from head to foot, a real Penwarnc. Do yo think it’s true 
that lie’ll marry ^liss Petty V 

“She’d have good luck in her husband if that was to 
come to pass. Put there’s another I should choose, if I ha I 
my way,” said Gedds. “I never saw the like of jMiss Alice 
with my two eyes/’ 

The gossip was wafted into Geraldine Graham’s quiet 
room, and she smiled one of those strange smiles which are 
never seen excciit on the face of the nearly gone — so jMrs. 
Ferris declared. that will be,” she sighed. “And 

she's right,'’ whispered the old woman. “Such-like folk 
feel the future. It is a part of the wearing awaj’, and the 
wearying on; and they get to something at last, and liavc a 
sense of the things that arc to be. That's fixed, I tell you. 
You need say no more about Aliss Petty.’’ 

% After a day or two, one day, down niion the sands, Wiss 
Teague spoke to Ahce, “ I may never sec you any more, 
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cliilcl, after I see toti off to India again. I half %vish to go 
•\vitli yon. Only yonr niotlicr gTO^vP, to nio. younger rather 
than older, as I connt np my oun years. IVlien yoii are 
gone she Avill he my oAvn Jane once more, I suppose.’’ 

“'\Vh3’’ not? I hope so. jMs' mother is not old. , Many 
people hare only hegun life at thirtj'-eight ; and she is hut 
a few months more. Sometimes I feel as if I conld not 
have left her hut for the thought of j'ou. . You have known 
her all her life, "you are veiw precious Nanny Teague. \Mien 
we were at Dj’nelj' we went, all of us, to the cottage wlieve 
3’our mother lived ; and we went into the rooms, and-talked 
that time all through with a delightful old couple who live 
there now, and who descrihe eveiything charminglj'. I know 
Avliere the jiictures hung which j’ou have got there now, and 
the place was shown us which that long narroAv mirror 
occupied betsveen the windows. My mother went there 
every day, I believe. And when I am gone you will 
have" Lctty. Lctty will always be in your life now, of 
course.” 

“I don’t know. Yniere will they live? Wliat is to 
happen about Trederrick. I think uninhabited houses — 
that is, houses haunted by memories — are very melancholy 
things to those who, like me, have to provide the ghosts.” 

“ Ah,” said Alice, “ my father has never talked about^ 
that. Only he is going to Norwood ; he said ho should go" 
as soon as he heard of Hugo’s being there. And he can’t 
be away much longer. He will be sure to be in England 
soon.” 
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A :STJW LIFE. 

And BilGBCO, against which you dare not cry, 

Aches round you like a strong disease and new,—’ 

\Vhat hope, what help?— E. B. Browning. 

the moment that Lctty 'walked into lier 
^ mother's presence, on returning vrith 'SUss Teague, 

rl she found herself in a new' ■world, and ■with every 

nioment seemed to come some new' experience. 
The giiTs mind had been so filled w'ith the thought of death 
that she had not formed any idea of what her motlier might 
say, or do. It liad been her first experience of death. It 
Had como to take from her the greatest of her earthly 
interests. It had come suddenly, sadly, coldly ; w'ithout any 
of those last w'ords and tender partings %vhicli sw'eeten the 
future. 

If there had been anything said that it might be a 
happiness to remember, those things had not been said to 
her; and there had been with all she had gone through an 
unwelcome sort of mystery, a something not to be under- 
stood by any effoi't of memory or imagination. 

Letty felt sadly stricken under these trials ; and saddened 
by an almost stony-hearted sense of a loss greater than 
tioath — of a parting and separation of interest w'hich mado 
death a double grief — she reached the house w'hcre lier 
mother was, and w'alkcd upstairs and into that mother s 
room. 

“ Will you go alone?*' l\Iiss Teague* had asked. A wdns- 
pered Yes” had been the only answ'or, and so the motlier 
imd child had mot, and looked at each other. 

Kcither of them spoke. But Lady Judith walked up to 
>Yhcrc Lctty stood like a statue, paler, colder, sadder than 
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any heart hnt her own conUrcalcnlate, and took ner in her 
arms. 

There was something in this embrace which was new to 
Lelty. Somctliing loo that told her that there was no 
acting in it. »Slic could not speak. Her heart felt bursting, 
with the trial of the moment, with the trial of the determi- 
nation she had .suddenly formed and intended to go' through 
with, 

“ You have lost a great deal, LettjV’ 

It was gone before he died. lie seemed only to wish to 
say one thing — that I should marry lingo. Mother, you 
know he will marry Alice. Mother, he is the most cxcelleiiTi 
of men, and asked me not to mind my poor father’s wander- 
ing words, blether !” 

"it M'as a strange thing to sec Lettj^, and to hear her. 
Tliere Avas something labouring to tell itself, and shaking 
her Avith the heart-tiiroes by Avhich it asserted its poAver. 

“Speak, Letty. What is it?” said Lady Judith, trying to 
draAv her daughter toAvards her 5 but Letty shrank aside at 
her touch. Lady Judith, exhausted by illness and trouble, 
and noAV quite overwhelmed by the sight of her child, sank 
into a chair, staring at her. In another moment, by her 
side, Avas Letty on her knees. 

“ Mother,” she said once again, “ if Ave arc eA^cr to be right 
with each other, I must ask one thing.” 

“ Ask Avhat you Avill, dear one,” said Lady Judith, putting 
her gentle hand on Letty’s head — “ speak as you choose. I 
have loA'ed you more tenderly than you ever kncAv of. I 
haA^e nothing else to loA^e. I long to loA^e noAv.” 

“ If I tell you to keep iny question a secret, AA'ill you bo 
true, and ncAxr utter it?” 

“ I Avill indeed be true, Letty.” 

“ Will you be true in another AA\ny, and ansAver it honestly, 
faithfully, truthfully, as before God? Mother, all the 
happiness of our lives may depend on your truth this 
moment — noAv.” 

“ I Avill tell you the truth. I Avill ansAver the question 
you may ask,AAdiatcA"er it is, and AA-hatever it may cost me.” 

Letty rose up. 'Very pale she still Avas, but noAV she Avas 
quiet, and she spoke calmly. 

“ Did you ever hear that Cecil Carteray loved and Avished 
to marry me?” 

Lady Judith rose, put her arm round Letty, and held her 
towards her heart. “No. But a short time since Hugo 
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romvarho told me that once, just for a passing moment, ho 
Buspccted it. Did ho love you, darling 
“lie said so.’’ 

Tell all to me. Letty, I declare to you— I see ^vhat you 
'svould ask in your face— I declare before heaven^ I never 
knew, and I never suspected it. What did he say ? ' 

“He said all that any man could say ; and I loved him. 
Jlothcr, ho asked, and I told him. It was such glory— 
sucli blessedness ! It would be a dreadful trial now to 
recall that time. Ho was to ask for me as his wife. Ho 
never did. lie went away; he got out of our lives ; ho Icit 
me— it killed me nearly— and I thought that you had sent 
him from me. We are alone in the world now. Can you 
understand how I feel? — that, if we are to be ever anjiiliing 
to each other, I must know the truth.” 

“I can understand you. I declare once again that I 
never knew, and that I know no more than I have this 
moment Icaimt from j^ou. Has it been all silence, Letty?” 

“ Silence — darkness. The light of my life went out.” 

Then Lady Judith took her once more into her arms, and 
laid her still face upon her breast. “Letty, when I was 
your age, I loved a good man, who loved me, and I believed 
that he had deserted me. He married, I married. But ho 
had not deserted me. My mother had done what you have 
suspected me of doing. I vowed in my heart never so to use a 
child of mine, and I kept my vow. If I had known of Gecil’s 
love, it would have been different. I have been a bad mother 
to' you, when, by ginng you iip, I thought that I was doing 
my best. If I had not given you up, you would have told 
me. Oh ! how hard it is to know right from wrong!” 

“ jMothcr, why did you give me up, as you call it? If you 
loved me, how could you give mo up?” 

“ I cannot tell you,” she said. “ There are things in the 
past that arc buried now.” 

Letty looked at her as if some as yet unthougliLof 
excuses for her mother's conduct were dawning upon her. 

“ This once let us speak of it,” said Lady Judith — “ never 
more than this once, Letty.” 

Jjctfy bowed her head in silence. 

“He Imd not much to lovo in this world. It was so — 
never mind why! perhaps I was wrong, but life was once 
very difficult to me; however, it was so, or it so seemed to 
me, that, after your brothers death, you could not belong 
to both of us. Ho took you ; I yielded you ; but tho lovo 
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never died — never died, my darlin".” And ilion they 
tunioil t'j'ivarii.-; caeli other, l(n)]c"d life-long' jjromiscs into 
cac-ii otli 'rhs eyes, and plied those hapi)j' tears tliat roconeilo 
ns to life, an;l to each oilier. 

In this ■\vay Lefty’s first incotlnix "with her inollier Ava.s 
gone throng'll. WJien they -went doiviistaii's togetlier to 
hliss Teague, it iviis more as if ouch had found a relative 
than that each had lost tlio nearest they had in the ivorld. 
When they n'oro left together, the love grew fast. Tlie 
silent tciulcrncss of Lady Judith on all nialters conncclcd 
■with her married life touched Lolty’.s heart; the sirangc 
•words and allusions of her father on his dying bed no more 
troubled her memory. There was a dead" past. She knew 
that. It was enough that it should bo buried. 

After about a week, Hugo Peiiwarne came ; and on tho 
following day came the Colonel. He entered their room 
with tlrat air of friendship and interest which always sat so 
well upon him, and from its sincerity was always so 
pleasant and so welcome; and “I am come to take von to 
Trcdcrrick, Lady Judith. Lctty,” and he kissed her, “ there 
arc things to be done which can only be done by you, and 
which, to bo done properly, must be done there.” 

Lady Judith looked a little hesitatingly into his face, and 
then into Hugo's. 

“ I suppose wp could all go down together the day after 
to-morrow,” said Hugo. “I shall want to-morrow for 
town.” 

“ Must I? — ought I?’’ said Lady Judith. 

“Ion must jJace your.selvcs in my hands. I too have 
business in town to attend to. The day after to-morrow 
is fixed, then V 

Xo diflieidties were made. Tlio day came,' and the 
journey was accomplished. The carriage drew up at 
TrC'denick. Colonel renwarnc led her into tho home 
she had always admired, and .said to her, “All business 
matters had better bo got over at once. "Would you 
lilce mo to come to you to-morrow? I have had evervtlmig 
got ready for you. Tlie will can be road to-morrow." "Wiil 
you have any one here besides fiursolvcs and your legal 
adviser? Will you think about it, and let me*knowthis 
evening ?" 

“ I do ]!ot want to think ; and I desire only to get things 
done. Legal iidvi..'e won't be wanted. LH. Copley will bo 
here, I bujmose Y' 
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“As a matter of course — lie came to mo to propose to- 
morrow '' 

“ 'J'o-morrow let it bo,*’ she said, “ You arc a g'ood friend, 
and I am glad to feel that it is so. Do you know that you are 
Letty's guardian with me V’ 

“rotor told me. There is a trustecsliip, too, till she is of age. 
Good-bye.*’ 

“ Jly love to Jane. Bring her to-moiTow, please. Good 
night.” 

Wiicn Lady Judith was alone, she could scarcely bclicvo 
that a few hours and a few words had done so mucli. It was 
hard to lier too to believe that never more within those walls 
would Peter Drake’s footstep be heard, or his voice make thobo 
Xiositivc utterances that had echoed there so long, bho 
shivered with a cold sense of loneliness ; and yet there was a 
weight off her life, and she knew it. 

That night, even when it was getting late, she said to her 
daughter, “ I want to go into the old places— I want to walk 
down the library, dear.” 

^ So they took a chamber candle, and turned away from the 
lighted hall into the small room where he had always sat to 
^n•i^c, and then to the long library, at the end of which was the 
great window looking out on the shrubs that Jane had had 
pruned away before Peter came back as a married man to 
his father's house, — and upon the sea beyond the village 
elms. 

“It must be moonlight,” said Lady Judith. Lotty put 
down the liglit and oiiencd the window shutters. 

Such a liglit seemed to stream in upon them, it quite 
startled lier mother. TIio gi’cat full Octoher moon lighting 
up the sea, and showing, even at that distance, the silvery 
ripples between the ti*ccs ; the seine boats, full of life in the 
midst of that silveiy stillness ; the quiet, strongly-marked 
shadows on the turf before them '; the mysteiy of the little 
paths of darkness that went up among the beech trees. 
“ Never more ! — oh I Peter, never more P The sentences 
were sighed forth, with one sad sob separating them ; and 
they fell with a licaling power on Lettj-’s hcai*t. Tlic girl 
had wanted, with an aching sense of desire, to giievc with 
a softer soiTOw. The hard, cold, inconqwchcnsiblo grief hurt 
her. But the voices about the old home spoke of better 

things, 

“Life becomes hut a small thing here, where in an old 
historic home, death has been so often. How many eyes, 
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iny child, have looked on that great ocean! TIo'w many 
have been closed never innro to sec Mdiat *\vc see now I 
• Oh I the great sublimity of death! Without it liow inevo 
a nothingness life would be! It is that 'which makes life 
wovtli living.” 

“ Yet it is a punishment ” said Letty. 

“ Is punishment necessarily bad ?” 

“ Have you sullcrcd, mother ?” 

“Y’es, dear child; cA'en in this beautiful place on 
which I look now tenderly with a long farewell in my 
eyes.” 

“ And did yon alwa3"s know that suffering was good?” 

“Mj" dear, to know that is to cease to suffer; to have 
overcome your will ; to have found something to offer ; to 
liavomadc the offering, and to be free.” 

“ Slothor, I learnt that when I was ill.” 

“ Then >vc can be thankful together,” 

“Mother — ” it seemed to be a ncAV word with a new 
meaning that had come to Letty's life, and she liked saving 
it — “ SI other, might I ever know anything of j^our grief and 
your life? I have seen its shadow; I have felt its chill- 
might I ever know anj^' more?” 

“ No, darling. Y'ou will never know more. Or, only this : 
my trouble came from jarring facts, and, as it seemed to 
me, contradictory truths. It Avas as if I 'were haunted, and 
held in captivity by a spectre. Tlien it had to bo, on that 
point, a silent life. It was nothing, for it was unseen, 
unheard; it was cveiything, for I could never get away 
from it. It is gone. Letty, if you could ask me tliis— ‘ Did 
my hither do wrong?’ I should say ‘No,’ not according to 
his knowledge and belief ! If j^ou could saj to me — ‘ Did 
you do ivrong ?’ I should answer, ‘ No, not according to my 
ignorance, and my disbelief.’ That is all you can ever know, 
m}" child.” . 

“ But you arc not an unbeliever?” 

“ No.^ I am^ not what 3"ou mean by that word. But on 
one point, wliich point made up to me all life, I could not 
believe what otliers thought right, and thci' could not 
understand what I thought wrong. It is over now. One 
has reached Iviiowledge ; and I must wait, and trust.” 

“He always admired and praised jmu,” whispered Letty 
with quivering liiis. 

“Yes,, my love. And he was a man to be admired, and 
on very many points to be praised. He was a just man. 
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\yQ parted ^vitliont any bitterness in our hearts — there had 
not been any there for some time, I think. "We are getting 
cold, Letty. We had bettor go.*’ 

“No. hJtop. We arc never to say anything about this 
ever again?” 

“ Never again.” 

“ Arc yon glad?” 

Lad}^ Judith looked at her. “I have so snitcred ; I have 
had such hard battles Avith myself. Any Avoman on earth 
M'ould bo glad to have no more to do of that sad sort. 
But Avhen j^ou 'svere ill, and I thought of death as I had 
jicvcr — hartng gencx'ally had perfect health — as I had 
never thought before. 1 thought that I could not die with 
a quarrel in my heart. Once I had had it said to me that, 
whatever our lives were, they were oin* lives, and to be 
accepted, supposing we were not in sin, as the best lives 
for us. So I began to consider very heartily — yes, on my 
knees, often, both by day and night — what those words 
meant. I am not then glad that your father is dead, 
though it has made me free; I am free, I say; and the 
blessing is unutterable. Yet, I am not glad, because, if this 
only way out of our trouble had been given to us to take 
at our M’ill, I would have died instead of him. Yes ; if ho 
had only wished for one more year in this world, I u’ould 
have bought it for him with my life. I know I would. I 
know it as far as we can know anything bj’ self-examina- 
tion apart from experience.” 

“ Thank you,” wliispercd Letty; and her mother, kissing 
her, led her away. 

Then, when Lady Judith was alone, she began to tliink 
of Hugo's words that had marked a date in her life. Sucli 
a little thing it seemed to be — so ^ small a light, reminding 
her of IIcm*y Yaughan's verse — 


“ One twinldin" rny 
Shot o’er some cloud, 
Yaj' clear much way, 
And guide a crowd.** 




CHAPTER XL. 


I4IGHT AOT SHADE. 

Sad is our youth, for it is ever going, 

Crumbling avaj' beneath our verj" feet : 

Sad is our life, for it is ever flowing 
In current unpercoived, because so fleet. 

Aubkey de Vere. 

HE next clay the will was read. Peter had grown 
wise and provident, and things turned out un- 
expectedly well, Lady Judith had been provided 
for under her marriage settlements, and she had 
no more, but, with her own property, her means were 
'sufficient. She had not wuslied for more, she took occasion 
to say. The whole of the Trcderriclc property was Colonel 
Penwaime’s, Of the Drake property, after jjaying off the 
mortgages, not more than fifteen thousand pounds could be 
realized, and tins was left to Lctty. To Lotty,also, ofwdiom 
her father seemed to liavo delighted to speak until affection, 
all the rest of his iiroperty, without any exception, was left. 
He had said, in a paper of directions, and of written requests 
and wishes, that she would no doubt allow her mother to 
take all books and articles of furniture which had been by 
mutual understanding considered as part of her personal 
property. A large p)art of the furniture, books, plate, and 
several cases of jewellery, whicli Lady Judith had always 
refused' to wear, belonged, with the estates, to Colonel 
Penwarne. Of these the most accurate lists were left. All 
other things of the same kind were described and cata- 
logued, and left to Lctty without any reserve. To her 
also he left all his manuscripts, collections, and pai‘)ers, 
saying she would find them sorted and arranged, so as to 
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make it easy for her to destroy all that v:oyo not worth 
keeping, and to keep any that mij^kt interest her. 

“ All these things,'^ suggested Mr. Coplej’, “ we had hotter 
put immediately into your hands, Miss Drake. They are 
all, without exception, in Mr. Drake’s private room. Let 
us go there, make a general examination, and then give you 
the keys.” , , 

Before mid-day all the legal papers and parchments 
concerning the Trederrick i:)roperty were delivered into i\Ir. 
Copley’s keeping, and Letty was left mistress of such things 
as her father had entrusted to her discretion and care. 

Before night Colonel Penwarne had told Lady Judith to 
loolv on Tredendek as her own for as long a time as she 
idcased. “ The expense of keeping up the place will fall on 
me,” he said. “But if you will inhabit the house as you 
Xdcase, and when you please, till Hugo brings his wife 
home — ^they will be married within a month, and sail within 
six weeks fthev can hardly be absent less than five years — 
if you, Lady Judith, will treat Trederrick as your own till 
then, you will save mo a great deal of trouble — for I should 
ncvcr'let it, and looking after an uninhabited house would 
be very disagreeable— and give us all a great deal of iplea- 
sure.” 

“I will come here whenever you will let me,” she said. 
“ But Letty and I have talked over so many tilings, and "wo 
arc going to spend this winter at San Komo. Let us come 
home — ^ 3 "ou see I still speak of home — let us come here in 
the spring.” 

It seemed ■wise to everybody fliat there should be tliis 
great break. Ever^'body saw that something had occurred 
between Letty and her mother. There was love enough 
-now to make the lookers-on augim well for the happiness 
of the days to come; and the ■world, which is not by any 
means as ill-natured* as some people would have us believe, 
was very w'cll pleased to sec the change ; and there w'as 
%visc talk of how trouble brought people together; and of 
how, now that Letty had no father to spoil her, she would 
be a good daughter to Lady Judith, who had led an odd, 
lonely sort of life, between her self-absorbed husband and 
her half-estranged daughter, it was casj’ to see. 

But there was in reality very little feeling about the death 
of Peter Drake. Ho was gone. That was all. The la- 
menting Avas nothing; the w’ondcr wms much more; and 
that ho should not Uowdth his fathers I People kept all 

z 2 
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tlieir sigLing for tliat. So it alvrays is in tlio case of such 
as liave lived so systematically for tlienisolves. 

j\Ianj' years alter people spoke tenderly ofliisnieinorj*, and 
said hov.’ loving he had been to Lett?-; how ho had stored 
licr mind 'witli Icaviiiiig • how she had grown strong and 
good and brave under liomo discipline, and borne life’s 
burdens meekly, and been very boimtiful and loved the 
poor. But it took years to forget him— to forget liim in 
the sense of calling his good deeds and the bettci" part of 
his character to remembrance, 

Now, when the law has gone its conrsc, and Trcderrick 
was, once more, “ IMiss Jane s home if she chose to live in 
it, the world around turned oasilj-, and Avith .smiles Avhich 
bore on them no memories of tears, to tlie Avedding-day of 
Alice PeiiAvai’ne. It soon occupied everybody’s thouglits; 
CA'orybody except Alice herself, avIio seemed to be taking 
life very easy just then, declaring that it Avas hard to make 
llappiness belieA'e that it had anjdhing to do. 

“ And you, Avho were the first to saj, ‘ Let us live here at 
Coombe for ever, and never Avandcr about any more,’ are 
the first to IcaA'c it,” said 3\Ii's. PenAvarne Avith loA'ing 
reproach. 

“ It is humiliatingly true,” Alice ansAvered. » But I Avant 
to htiYo OS much of it os ever I con, and so I leave you and 
Nanny Teague to do all the Avork, Indeed,” she said ear- 
nestly, “ I cannot get enough of this place. I Avish October 
Avould Iwe a little longer this year. Was CA'cr anything so 
loA'cly ? — and I noA'cr kncAV anything before of the glories 
of the fishing. It is a golden harvest eA'cry day, and a 
gathering in of it CA'ery night. I don’t Avonder at Hugo 
being so often out Avith the boats.” 

“ Your father delights in seeing him identify himself 
Avith everything here,” said Sirs. PenAvarne. “His name 
Avill be held in loving recollection. The people are all de- 
voted t6 him. ^ He is a Avondeiful man. So little display 
in him — none, in fact. So honoured by the strong men ; 
blessed by the Aveak, See Iioav poor Geraldine Graliam 
speaks of him ; and Avhat a man ho has made of that boy 
Joo! Your father is to take the management of all that 
AAdien you and Hugo are gone. I Avas quite surprised at 
Joe’s improvement. _ mat has been done for him aauU 
influence liis Avhole life. He Avill be sure to get on Avdien ho 
roaches his Canadian friends. I saAV some ,of their letters 
the other day, and Avas very much pleased Avith the 
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enpcriority of their tone but I -wandor aivay from Ilugo 
it is a great thing to marry a man whose name is con- 
nected in every one’s mouth with blessings.” 

" Thank you, ■ mother. No doubt it is a good thing, 
navo l not seen it all my life? Is not my mother’s luck an 
iJHientance ? I am told so everj^vliere. 

‘ WLere tho good men Avisely wive 
There the children nobly thrive 

I was always given to the admiration of fine verse; and I 
believe that specimen has the advantage of bein"- porfectlv 
true.” ^ 

The farewell conversations of Sirs. Ponwarne and her 
daughter had never a trace of melancholy on them. The 
days wore on full of work, loaded with preparation. A few 
moments would bo given to tears sometimes, whenlMi-s. 

1 enwarne thought of her brother, or Alice had a word to say 
Peter, ^But there "Wtis little time for n.ny indulgence 
of sadness, even if there had been any desire for a luxmy of 
such doubtful excellence. His footsteps were being fast 
f)atli of life, and tho gi’cat ocean was 
iilling up tho sands to an even surface, ready for the feet 
to press, and for the treading out of other people’s lives. 

l‘j\ eu Petty had no wish to indulge in fruitless grief, or ' 
bring any pain into their lives at Trederrick that could 
rightly be avoided. 

She had looked through her father’s luipers, and put the 
parcels, one .after another, aside, just as he had himself tied 
them up, with the almost unexampled accuracy th.at 
belonged to him. One box of tied-up packets of letters was 
I” “5^ daughter, to destroy without examina- 

tion. Those she immediately bm-nt, carefully and entirely. 
Then came some marked— “ Intm-esting. To be desti’oved 
or kept, at my daughter’s discretion.” These she put away'' 
with tlic determination to postpone all fm-thcr examination 
fill a future day ; for she bad bad Colonel Penivame’s Icavo 
to hold possession ofher father’s room for tho safe keeping 
of those papei’s. And at last she came on a large quantity 
of things, evidently for the most part letters, and described 
as “ Correspondence and memoranda, which, at her leisure 
niy daughter may probably like to examine before destroy- 
ing.’ Those, also. Petty put away, not choosing— not, 
indeed, feeling that it was possible to take nnv interest in 
tins legacy of information at that moment. *“ 'When wo 
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come back, ’’—that was tlie date at whicli slie decided she 
•would examine everything. So she enclosed those in 
another loaper, and directed her mother to dcsti'oy them if 
she herself, by any circumstances then unlbrescon, sliould 
bo prevented from coming back to do the work with her 
own hands. 

So a week passed after the retmm to Trederrick, and 
both there and at Coombo the near apjn'oach of Alice’s 
marriage made time feel very precious. The two houses 
were always sending their iiihabitants out from one i^lace 
to the other. Their iieig'hboiirs scarcely dared to venture 
to break in upon those last irioments, and those memories 
'which were to be for the consolation of so many years. 

One CA’cning, or rather night, SIi’s. Penwarne stood with 
Alice and liliss Teague on the lawn at Coombe; they had 
again been watching the bo.ats, and again been joining in the 
general gladness about a great “ catch ” of iish. 

Suddenly Colonel Penwarne came up to them. “ Some- 
thing wrong with the boats he could hardly speak— » the 
men have been up to me. Did you not hoar ? I must f’-o ” 
He left them. ' 

The men from the stables rushed through the path bvtho 
shrubs. The house was deserted. The worn en-servants came 
out to the lawn. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Penwarne anxiously. 

“ Oh ! ma’am, did you not hear the voices ? The Captain’s 
voice — ^ Save the hoyP — ^ivas heard ux) above on the high 
lands, where Ben was looking out.” 

“ It is J oe,” said Miss Teague. “ Good night. I must go. 

I must learn the tmth. Poor Geraldine ! — I am sure it is 
Joe.” 

She went away as fast as she could. Sirs. Penwarne and 
Alice were left alone. They were silent at first through the 
intensity of their fears. 

“Might I go?” asked Alice. “I can’t stand waiting 
here.” 

“ Gome, then,” said Mrs. Penwarne ; and they had hats and 
shawls brought to them, and with one of the servants went 
quickly down the wood-path to the stream, and the wooden 
bridge, and the village. There, just where the road turned 
oft' to the cot-farm, the saAv what made them shut their 
eyes, and turn aside and Aveep— a sad procession ; - Hugo 
Avalking on one side, and Colonel PenAvarne on the other, of the 
men Avho Avere carrying, An-apped up in a canvas sail— Avhat ? 
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Whether they fished, or ^vhethor unasked, people u’cro 
found to toll thorn, tlicy did not kno'w; Imt Joe had 
1 alien over Irom the boat side, and had had a blou', and was 
dead. 

Silently, under the brigdit sun-lit sky, Sirs. Pcnwanie and 
Alice walked liomc. Silcntlj’, through the open tields, the 
bearers of that solemn burden passed, and drew Jiear to tlio 
enolosnro round the Cot Farm- Mrs, FeiTis and ^liss Teague 
unfastened the wicket-gate. The house-door was wide open, 
TJicy walked slowlj', side hy side, and ]\Ire. Ferris led the 
waj' to the room which joiiied the one where Geraldine lay. 
All things were ready. The men laid the dead bodj" on the 
place prepared for it, bared tlieir heads, looked for a moment 
on the face which Mrs, Ferris uncovered, and went quietly 
away. Onlj' Colonel Penwavno and Hugo were left. 

‘'Hoes she know?” asked Hugo. 

“ Yes ; we had to tell her. She could hear them coming ” 

“May I see her?” asked Hugo- 

Mrs. I'eri’is moved towards the door, and, by a sign, 
signified to Hugo that he should follow her. Geraldine wub 
sittingnp in tlie bed, not at all like a being of this world, so 
almost ti’ansparcnt in her delicate paleness, so wonderful in 
the bcantj’ that the approach of deatli had made unearthly 
in its cliaracter; her eyes luminous, her white hands out- 
stretched, licr whole form swaying towards them. “Is 
it true ?” were the words that passed voicelessly over her 
white lips, 

“It is true that he fell, was struck, and is dead.” She 
became for one moment, or for one point of time too 
instantaneous in its passage to be marked, except by 'its 
effect, briglit — bright in tlio coinitcnanco, bright in tlie C 3 'es 
turned first to heaven, then towards Hugo, with a swaying 
of the body which made liim step foiwnvd and put l)is arm 
behind her. Ho thought she might fall back. She did, and 
died. 

A few days more, and then two graves^ side by side, not 
far from where the Penwarnes had, from generation to gen- 
eration, waited, showed whore Geraldine Graham and Joe 
lay also rvaiting; and sliowed to tho villagers who talked of 
the captain’s goodnc?.«!, and of Joe fine prosimcts, where his 
friends lived across the sen, the vanity of human wislics, tho 
futility of long-made plans. 

It made a great deal of talk- Sirs. Baynard shed honest 
tears. Hearts long hardened towards their neighbours’ 
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lives got broken up, and brought forth sudden growths of 
sympathy. Old Sir Harry Goodman wondered why so 
many went, and he was left behind. Mrs. Carteray wrote 
to Cecil, and told the patlictic tale in an excellent letter 
devoted to Joe and Geraldine, and to Lady Judith, Letty, 
and Mr. Drake’s will. And these events Avould have 
occupied peoido’s minds much longer then they did, if it had 
not been for the preparations for Alice’s marriage, and the 
bringing home of the bride to Lerrins. 

The rejoicings over Captain Goodman’s happiness, the 
spirit of gay gladness that came with Liza, cpiite took 
their -world captive, and subjugated the inhabitants. Sir 
Harry was in bliss. “ It reconciles one to tin's poor world, 
in spite of its deaths and its dangers. To have that dear 
little creature to bless mj'- old age, who held by my finger, 
and so trudged about by my side when she vms no higher 
than my knee, is a great thing, let me tell j'ou, ]\L-s. Pen- 
■warne — far better than seeing a mango oft’ to the Mormons.” 

Sirs. Penwarne, on this, her bridal visit, was speechless 
w’ith horror. Bliss Teague had to explain that this was 
only a triumphant fiing of the imagination diverted against 
Cecil Carteray, and not worth disputing about. Sir Harry 
laughed, and other loeople laughed in chorus. BIrs. Car- 
teray alone looked hurt. But she was a lo-\dng and de- 
voted daughter, and contented herself with -a whispered 
declaration that her father’s absurdity was. of no matter, 
the thing stated not being tiaie. “I believe old age is 
prophetic,” said the hapi^y bridegroom,-ilI-natm-edly. 

So Preddy Goodman had played his game of life with 
winning cards. He conld not care for any grief that might 
be reigning at Trederrick — he must go and see Lady Judith. 
Her grand, pale, beautiful face and black garments sobered 
him. He was gentle and grateful; she was land and 
smiling. 

“ I felt her to be more unapproachable than if she had 
been like a common kind of woman, and shed tears, and 
said the things that evei-ybody says,” he declared to Alice, 
whom ho found at Coombe an hour after. “ Letty is changed 
too. She is not sad, nor weak, nor shrinking away, as she 
has lately been. The two women stand side by side, as if 
they were never going to part. I can’t think why Letty 
has never got married.” 

“ Letty is not ovit of her teensj sir. Give us time, if you 
please,” 
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‘‘And you — and yet you are going to be married?’’ 

“Oh, yes; much too soon. But good husbands are hard 
to come by ; Marchant Gedds tells me. I did not dare to 
let my chance go by.’ 

“Losing both you and Hugo at one stroke is too much. 
I am sorry for Colonel and ]\Irs. Penwarne.” 

“Don’t waste your feelings. We shall be home again 
dmectly. It will be as nothing. In that lies the advantage 
of being still in one’s teens. And my father and mother like 
to bo alone. They have not told out their own love-story 
yet. It is all as good as anything well can be ; and pity 
M'ould bo wasted if offered to any one here.” 

It was quite true. Everybody know that there was come 
a time for thanksgiving, so they prex}ared for it by drying 
their tears. 

And at last, and j'et very soon, the day came : the wedding 
daj% And before the grass was grown on those new graves, 
Alice and Hugo had said the “/uv/r’that lasts “till death 
us do part,” and gojie away from Coombe and Trcderriclc as 
man and wife. 

Mrs. Penwarne and Miss Teague had performed wonders 
of worlc in the arrangement of the outfit. Did they not 
know better than any other two persons in the world what 
Alice would want? 

And one soft sweet day they stood V’ith telescopes in 
hand, gazing on the sea. So were Lady Judith and Letty 
gazing. So were the servants and labourers ; so were the 
children of the school. So gazed Mrs. PeiTis, though her 
C3'es V'ero dim with tears. So gazed groups of girls and 
boys, of women and men, fi-om the points of cliff and crag, 
and frozn the moor-land heights. 

The good ship, vdth cvor3i:hing prosperous, fair winds 
and hopes, and followed by blessings and prayers, was 
making her way down the channel. Colonel Penwarno 
was on hoard. Ho was to come back to land by the boat 
that would fetch the pilot. 

“ Hou' v'oll I remember it all P said SB’s. Penwarne, 
“Wc can t be sorry for Alice — scarcely for ourselves. Onr 
wishes arc fulfilled. Arthur will bo back by the morningP 




OHAPTEE XLL 

T^^'rLTC^T. 

As travellers vlien the twilight’s come, 

And in the shj^ the stars appear, 

The past day’s accidents do snmme 
With — “ Thus we saw there, and thus here.” 

Hekut TAUGn.iN. 

PON Lctty’s life a t-wilight had descended. It had 
come upon her hy degrees. She was in the 
shadow ; and the brightness of da}’’, the sounds 
that belong to sunshine were no more ; almost 
she -was forgotten, or, at least, unseen. Miss Teague was 
W'riting letters for ill’s. Ferris, and corresponding with those 
relatives of Geraldine Graham who had irreparcd a life of 
prosperity for J oo. Colonel and Mrs. Penwarne were in the 
bliss of a lover-like loneliness, of which people were sensible, 
and which it required I'ather an effort to break in upon; 
and Freddy Goodman and his light-hearted Liza contrived 
to occupy the entire attention of every indi-^udual belonging 
to them. 

When Letty said with a sigh that they were to leave 
Trcdemck, Liza said, “ Yes ; to be on the Eiviera. How 
delightful 1” And when Letty spoke of Trederrick being 
deserted, the happy young wife exclaimed, “ How charming 
not to have to put things away in boxes, and be at one’s wits’ 
end for a home for one’s belongings I At Trederrick they 
will abide in peace, and the good old servants will take their 
rest and be thankful.” No side of life was sorrowful or capable' 
of showing grief to Mrs: Goodman. She delighted in every- 
thing and loved everybody. 

“ She can’t see things,” saidLetty. “ I wander in the dark 
places to which people’s eyes can only penetrate with difficulty 
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and after miicli trying. It will all come right, I snpposo, 
by-aiid-bj’.” 

But the packing went on with steadiness, and heforo 
Christinas tliey were gone — gone 1 Letty repeated the word, 
and re-stated tlic fact to herself many times. Gone from 
Trcdcrrick. Gone I They hurried away ns fast ns express 
trains could take them, as speedily as la grande y/tec allowed. 
And soon, Letty’s heart and inner life was in the twilight. 
Her actual existence was in the sweet south, and she 
breathed the balmy air of the jMediterrancan, But all was 
very still. They talked together as if they had done 
their life’s journey — of how it was this, or that, in other 
days. 

They kept up a pleasant coiTespondenco with friends in 
England, but they stayed away; months — many months; 
more than a year, till another spring came, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Peinvarno joined them in Eome. 

Still, neither ‘Letty nor her mother wished to return to 
England. No inconvenience was caxised by their leaving 
their possessions at Trcdcrrick. The idea of Hugo and Alice 
living there was still in Colonel Penwarnc’smind; until that 
time came, if Lady Judith would not live there, no one else 
would. So the time went on, and to Lady Judith it was rest, 
and the perception of ease,” and to Letty all she wanted — 
forgetfulness ; that forgetfulness of self that change brings ; 
and that forgetfulness of self, persevered in, became at last 
habitual. She recognised this as a good that had come 
to her, and she M'cleomed it in an honest spirit. 

In this way yeai’s passed by— actually years ; all tliosc years 
which wore to be the sum of lingo’s absence, and which now 
were brought to tlicir miiuls Ip' the announcement of his and 
Alice’s intended return. 

“^ly love,” said Lad}’’ Vudith, “can it bo true? Eive 
years 

' “ Nearly five, mother.” 

“ And how many children has Alice ?” 

“Two, mother; boys. You know one died lately, the 
youngest.” 

“ I knew that. I only forgot about the Ii\*ing ones. TTell, 
wo had better answer June’s letter, and say wo will come 
homo,” 

“ Yes; I think so,” 

“I declare I shall like it. But I have never pined for 
England.” 
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“ Xor have I. But if Sir James and Lady Imxton had not 
spent two winters willi ns; and if Aunt Jane and Uncle 
renwarne Iiad not been with ns, and ifwc liad not seen Jliss 
league "wlicii she paid Iicv visit to Madame d’Antoinc, 
perhaps we might have pined a little.” 

“ Very liiccly, Lotty, yon are twenty-four.” ' 

“ Yes, another.” 

“ I shall write about our house in London to-night. Sir 
James would loolc it over u’ith Sophy. When did the tenants 
go out?” 

“ Only throe months ago.” 

“Well, wo can go to England. I will stay in London. 
Toucan go to Coombo; I can follow you— will that do? 
I am thinking that you may like to be at home by your- 
self while looJting over the 2^‘'^pers you speak of some- 
times.” 

‘•Peril a] )s I should,” said Letty, quietly. 

“ And when you go to Trcdorrick, Miss Teague would stay 
there with you.” 

“Yes; lam sure she woiild.. But it would not take me 
long. And you would certainly come ?” 

“ I would come the moment you sent for mo. While you 
wore there I could work at the house in town. I like goin"" 
home to employment.” ° 

It was all very easily settled. The year had just begun. 
Cold as it was, their hearts had been long enoug'h away 
to warm to the idea of going back. The great break 
in their lives had answered. And as soon as their 
return Avas fixed, they both began to long after all they had 
left. 

Sir James Luxton proved himself to be the friend in need. 
Sophy Avrote like an upholsteress ; and Lady Judith and 
Letty reached London, and found themselves Avelcomed by 
dear friends, into a house A^-arm and gloAving, Avith a good 
deal more joy than they had once thought possible. The 
tAvilight Avas being brilliantly lighted, and Letty had not 
only found her strength but her smiles. 

The first evening Sir J ames and Lady Luxton spent Avhii 
them; tlio next 'day Alice appeared. 

She Avas Avelcomed rapturously. Scarcely altered. A 
Avoman, not a mere girl— that Avas all the change they 
could see in her. “ Where are you, and hoAV came you here ? 
And Avhere is Hugo ?” 

There she stood in her fair, graceful Avomanhood, the 
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qaiet smili])" happiness of her sweet face telling whole 
liistorics which were very pleasant to read. Oli 1 Hugo is 
with the children. Of course -tliosc wonderful beings are 
never left to themselves, quite. But Hugo is shooting, and 
bird-stuffing, and out in a boat, and never, I believe, secs 
them cxcex)t when they are asleep, when liis admiration is 
boundless. Wo are at Yentnor. Wo got frightened for 
fear the little people should sufter by their first winter iii 
Jhigland, and iny mother turned me out at Coonibc.*’ 

“ Oh, Alice !” And lier hearers laughed. 

“Indeed she did. She was sure our being anxious would 
trouble my father. So we took a house at Yentnor for the 
winter, and though we are going backwards and forwards 
perpetually, we are not to go there to live till i\Iay. I 
am going home for a week now. I wish jmu were going 
too.’’ 

Then Lady Judith explained their plans ; and the next clay 
Lotty and Alice travelled to Goombe together. 

“When I got back,” said Alice, “ it seemed to mo as if I 
had only been away months instead of years.” But Lctty 
looked gravely at the well-known trees and land-marks. It 
seemed to her as if slie had been away a lifetime, and as if 
the changes of a lifetime were marlccd upon her. 

It was all arranged immediate!}'. She stayed for three 
(lays at Coon3bc, and then went to Trcdcrrick, with I\Iiss 
Teague as her companion. 

Letty had consulted her friends, and it had been agreed 
that the boxes containing any papers of ffimily interest 
should bo left at Tredorricic till she might choose to claim 
them, and that she should first look over those of her 
father s papers and letters which had been left by him for 
her perusal, and keep or destroy, as she might, after con- 
sideration, (Iccidc. 

There was an interest, grave, but not melancholy, in 
being again within tlie old walls. Of the things in* the 
house not an article was changed. Everything had been 
excellently cared for. The same old man-servant stood l)y 
the chair; the same old housekeeper received licr orders. 
The iires glowed, the h'glits made the house cheerful as in 
former days ; anti when she went to the end of tlic long 
libraiy, and let the flood of moonlight in, it wrapped her 
round, and sliroudcd the tall elms, with their pencilled 
outlines, against the silver sky and swaying sea, us it liad 
in years long past. EverjUhing was the same. Only the 
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pky wascold, anclilic sea liar] no bonis floalin.^r on its lircast. 
Evcrytliin;^ uns the same; but still, as if all the events of 
life Inul been counted out, and tliere Avas in llic future no 
more Avorlv — only Avniting till the end. Evcrytliinij;' — even 
she herself Avas the same— just tlic same; only ■>vith a dim 
cpiisoiousncss that somewhere near her was the ghost of 
her youth. Even the work that lay before her was not of 
the present, but the paying of a debt to the past. So she 
turned from the passionless sky and the pale moonlight, 
and went to her rest, asking j\liss Teague to sit with her 
by her bed-room lire, and talk a little before she went to 
sleep. 

Jliss Teague and Letty sat in the pleasantest, brightest, 
and warmest of little bed-rooms — Letty's oum, where she 
had been mistress since childliood ; wlicrc she had been 
well, and very ill ; wliere she had a hundred little odd 
treasures stored away, and old memories, not now worth 
recalling, locked up in cui)boards years ago. 

“ What have you been doing to day asked I\Hss Teague. 
“And when do you begin on jmur work? Iwould get it 
over soon.’’ 

“ Yes ; I think I feel rather in a hurry to get things over. 
And as to to-day, I have been preparing my mind to undergo 
its task free irom distractions. Tell me, what have you 
been doing hero?” 

“ You have been away five years, and nearly tlu'ce months. 
How can I tell you anything? And pray remember what 
long letters I wrote to you.” 

“Lately, then; tell mo the late news, please.” 

“ I believe that there is no late news. When Mr. Bajmard 
got a holiday last year he went oif to a Scotch river for 
salmon-fishing; and a few months ago Mrs. Bajmard took a 
governess for Laura.” 

“ I am sorry. She will be in the way. I can’t care about 
Laura’s governess.” 

“But i think you will care. She is one of those relatives 
of Geraldine Graham who would liaA^c given Joe a home, if 
better had not come of him.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” ejaculated Letty. 

“ And licr being here is a real pleasure to Mrs. Ferris. 
It was quite an odd story. Ask Mrs. Baynard.” 

“No one has died,” said Letty. 

“ No one belonging to us. But some one has come alive. 
Did I tolA you that Cecil Oarteray has been here.” 
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said Letty. 

“ Well, lici "was hero for a 'week* lie came to see mo. 
He ■would uot visit the Ilayuards. lie made them go to 
Hurslaud, He 'would not stay there longer. lie withstood 
a dreadful amount of pressia'g from dear old Sir Henry, 
■with tears^ from his stepmother, upbraiding from I'rcll, 
entreaties from Liza, and such wistful praying glances from 
Mrs. Bayiiard — wonder what ho is made of. And he had 
not anything to do. Mr* Baynard and I were the only 
wise ones. I never spoke, and he said that ho supposed 
Cecil knew liis own business, nm\ so he went away/’ 

^Vcre they at home at Coombe 

“Ho. They were at Dynely. So ho wandered about all 
the old walks by himself, I did the honours of this place, 
or tried to do them. I asked, if lie would lilcc to come to 
the liouse, and walk tlirongli the rooms, and smolcc a cigar 
on the terrace. But ho said ho had no wish to do anything 
of the kind,” 

“ He used to enjoy the library,” said JjQity. 

“Well, after that he joined Hr, Baynard in Scotland; and 
then, having no more to tallc of, we began to talk of iviary 
again. Mrs. Ferris calls Laura’s governess Mary — ‘ poor 
Mary,’ generally. So yvo liavc adopted her manner, and the 
girl likes it. She has such a sad, sweet face; and it 
brightens into IKtlc J oe’e smile. I assure you she is quite a 
circumstance in tho place, Laura dotes on her, and is 
already a civilized being, and able to talk French. One can t 
help feeling interested in everything connected nith Ge- 
raldine Graham; and Joe, poor dear little Joo * 

“ Yes; oil yes,” said Letty earnestly. 

Then, the next day Lotty’s woric began. It; was a work 
of no dilhculty. The habitual order in wliicli Sir. Drake 
kept everything made the examination a very easy matter. 
Letty laid got through everything but the one box specially 
made over to her cave by her father. One glance sufliced 
to show that it contained notes of private ailairs, letters 
which lie liad thought it interesting to keep, and copies of 
his answers to them. She put that box aside for another 
day, and walked with jMiss Teague to see the Baynards. 

Letty was heartily, even tearfully welcomed. Pretty 
Jlrs. Baynard was as pretty as ever; and 'Mr. Baynard not 
altered in any particular. Laura was a tall girl, instead of 
a fleet-fooled child : and Letty savr “ poor Marjy as she 
looked from the window, andbeckoiicd the child to cometoher 
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“ Oil, iny dear Letty, vre have had no events since yon 
left iis. Only my father is very old, but so happy to have 
Fi-eddy and Liza by him that one can’t help being very 
glad. Then Mrs. Carteray is older — has grey hairs. I 
can’t tell ho'w many, but they are not past counting yet, I 
believe ; and she is so angry vdth me — ^it is a chronic state 
with her nov— because I took the good Canadian girl for a 
governess. Y ou know 2?redd3'' is master of the hounds, and 
my iather renews his youth. He rides out to the meets, 
and sometimes does more ; and he hears about the runs ; 
and hunting is a blessed invention — it gives him such an 
interest in life, all through the winter, whicli would really 
be vei-y dreary, dull, and inactive but for that— Oh, there is 
my sister.” SL’s. Carteraj^ was approaching the house by 
the garden, with the evident intention of coming in by the 
low window. “ She is one of the best of women. And have 
you heard that Cecil was here ? So improved in looks ; less 
bookish, and so aged, in a pleasant waj’; a beard to bo 
proud of ; sun-burnt,^ browned,— he was very ill when he 
went away, but he is as sti'ong as a giant now. How do 
you do, dear?” to her sister; “what have jmu done with the 
carriage ? Who is this ? — !” 

Then Mrs. Carteray looked at Letty, and said welcoming 
words, and kissed hei'. 

“ They said Miss Teague was here,” said Sirs, Carteraj'. 

“ So she was. But she has gone to her cottage, and left 
Letty to gossip with me. I have been telling her that you 
are always angiy with me about jioor Mar}".” 

“Angiy, am I? You are absurd about her, and were 
absurd from the beginning. Fancj’ answering an advertise- 
ment !” said IMi's. Carteraj-, looking at Letty Drake. 

“Ho, but I did not!” cried Mrs. Dajmard in explanation. 
“ It was I mj'self who advertised, and she answered me. 
I advertised for a nimseiy governess, who, would dress 
Laura and put her to bed, walk out with her, play croquet ” 
— [“ Oh !” groaned SHs, Carteraj-] — “ make her dresses, 
after a pattern, of course, and talk French; and Mary 
answered my advertisement. She said she was a con- 
nection of that Geraldine Graham who had died at Mrs. 
Ferris's form, and that Sirs. Ferris knew about her. I went 
to Mrs. Ferris. She said she had coiTesponded with these 
Canadian people ever since Geraldine’s death, and that' she 
knew about this girl. She had heard from her. ‘ She is a 
widow,’ said Mrs. Ferris — '■ man-ied one George Carter, a 
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man w^Iio went out there from England to seek his fortune. 
He was a very respectable man, and I exx)ect he was one 
oj a family well known to me and my departed husband 
where we lived, and where oiu' farm was. Some such thing 
thej' seemed to say' in one of their letters, and I knew his 
father by the same name very well.’ ” 

“An excellent introduction,’’ said Mrs. Carteray, and 
Letty could not keep back a smile. The mixture of 
licrtinacity and simplicity in in-ettylMrs. Baynard’s character, 
■with her intuitive sense of what would turn out well, did 
a great deal towards reviving old feelings in Letty’s 
mind. 

“Mrs. Ferris saidtliatherlastlcttcr wasin the tca-caddy, 
and I took it out of the tea-caddy and read it. I liked it 
very much,” said Mrs Bnynard ; “ and Mary suits, and she 
is very prettj'. The letter said that her baby was a year 
and a half old, and that she had been in England a year, 
I think. Then she put the child into a baby-house some- 
where, and came to us. She is a model of propriety, and 
always wears black.” 

“ Whicli is somctliing, I suppose, in lier favour,” said 
jMrs. Cartcray, maliciously. Then i^Irs. Cartcray went 
on to talk to Letty of Cecil, and jMi*s. Baynard revenged 
herself. 

“I think him so unaccountable,” she said. “Ho is in 
this country now, and may bo in Denmarlc to-mon*ow. 
lie told Eustace that he wanted to go there. Have you 
hoard of him since ho left?” ^ 

“ No,” acknowledged Mrs. Gar teray with Immility. “ But 
ho has got his health restored, and been a great traveller 
and doim a great deal of good.” 

“ Oh ! "yes ; he will bo an liistorical personage. If bo has 
been lost to his friends, ho has been found located among 
the Indians. Ho has been at Quebec with some of the 
Huron tribe, and lie lias made himself useful as the 
interpreter of their feelings about their beavers. They 
make the warmest sort of cloak possible of their skins.” 

IMrs. Cartcray tided to make a little gentle laugh serve for 
an answer. Letty rose to go. 

“Cecil has, however, promised my father to come to 
him again, and be by his side once more after the 
hounds.” 

“lie must make haste, then,” saidMrs. Bajmard. “ Freddy 
can't bo hunting much longer.” 

2 A 
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“ Oh I vro may roc Cecil any clo-y.^* 

It siirinlsod Letty to lind that she had no feclitj^^s. 
V/hcihev ho Avcnt or came, it ^vas all the same. Por the 
sake of her own dignity, she thought she would not see 
him. She could go to town to her motlicr. But really she 
did not care. She walked back to Trcderribk. Then she 
and jMiss Teague dined at Coombo; and ‘not till the next 
morning did she again begin her work. 

“ Perhaps I shall never feel any more,” thought Letty, 
contemplating her own tranquillity with a calm, questioning 
surprise. “I once felt myself suddenly put out of the great 
noonday life, and left in the twilight, unseen, passed hj — 
Txnsceing, too, and strangely still. Kow it seems to me as 
if no thought could stir mo in that deep serenity, and no 
name wake any echo in that world of shade. 1 think I am 
glad ” 




CHAPTER XLH. 


LIGHT 

With Eoleran consequence declared that none 
Could judge tlmt cause but Sophocles alone. 

CncncHinti. 



pjETTY ^vas at her work a^ain. 

&| Alone in that room elic opened the box, tho 
examination of whose contents — ^being’ of interest 
chiefly, if not only, to herself — slie had left to 


tho last. She sat on a low footstool, Muth an ottoman by 
her, to be used for a table to suit her immediate conve- 


nience, and tho basket into which she intended to throw 


those things which W'cre meant foV the fire witliin easy 
reach. 


Tlie first thing that lier hand touched was her father’s 
written account of all that had made liis married life so 
wretched. lie spoke boldly of tliis wret died ness, and bo 
told the cause. He told it with all tho faitliful accuracy’’ 
that belonged to his character. 

He had 'svTitien the whole story while Letty lay recover- 
ing from her illness six years before. He summed all up 
by saying, “I always looked on marriage as simply a 
legal contract. Your mother thought otlicrwise. I might 
have succeeded in discovering her feelings before I married 
her,- I did not. So far ns I may be thought to blamo for 
that, BO far I repent ; and I desire my daughter to understand 
this, and to be my messenger to her mother.*’ 

Lotty Drake’s face grew white as marble. She read and 
read again. She understood everything now. She read of 
how tho son by the first marriage had, through his step- 
father, claimed the estate. Slio read that never till then 
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had hoi‘ iiiothor ]cno\vii ihe tnitli, and she road how 
irrccoiirilablc she had been niider the knowledge. She 
read it once more. Slie grew cold from the effect of this 
lieardcss history on her nerves. AVliat .should slie do or 
say? _ Conld she— ought slio to shoAv this to Lady Judith? 
The single sentence speaking of his repentance, and giving 
its measure, she cut off. Then she put the scrap of 2)aper 
carefully aAvay, and burnt all that remained. She held it 
doAvn among the flames. Its utter dcstniction she Avatched 
jealously, and then sat doAvn and AA'ondcrod. 

Here Avas light. It scorned to be enough for that day. 
She left the room, locked the door, and AA'cnt down into the 
A’illage, to the poor, to their AA'clconie faces and their homely 
speech. 

_ Slie Avandered doAvn the sands, and let the cold Avinter 
air bloAv on her head, holding her hat in her hand, not 
asking for more light, but socking dim places for her heart 
to rest in. “ Oh, no more ! I A\'ant noA'cr to know any more,” 
she cried. “ Hut I must give that paper to my mother, and 
tell her that I knoAv. And then, on that matter, darkness 
and silence for CA'cr.” 


She AA'alkcd up and doAA’n close to the Avaves. They 
seemed to ansAver her Avith murmuring A'oicos, and there 
Avas companionship in that inarticulate sorroAV AA'hich they 
seemed to be sighing forth at her feet. She Avalked the 
hurry out of her heart. She stood still and thought of the 
all-seeing and omniscient God, and prayed. 

kfany days passed before Letty coAild take up her task 
again. She had AATitteu to her mother, and she had heard 
from her. The ansAver Avas brief. “Thank you for the 
paper. I belicA-o I Iciicaa' it. I am glad to knoAv all ; and 
you Avore right to giA'o the record of the past to destruc- 
tion. It is i)ast. Ilemember ; il is7iot in your life am/ morc,'^ 
“ She is right. I Avill never think of it again if I can 
help it,” resolved LettA'. So Avith a renoAved heart she 
recommenced her laboAirs. 

There Avere letters from learned men on learned matters, 
Avith hei' father’s replies appended to them. There Avero 
observations of his oAvn, Avritten out AAuth his peculiar 
correctness of diction and style — more of one— more of the 
other — and then? She knoAA’’ the Avi'iting to be Cecil 
Carteray’s. She read. He had asked her of her father. 
He had said that they loved each other. , There it all lay 
before her; in good, honest, heart-reaching Avords ; and' her 
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fjitlicr s HTisu’er ftistciicd iicntly to it — ^tliis copy 
been made Mitli marked precision and neatness. (She read 
it, SIic read liow' Cecil had been told that a marriage "was 
arranged between her and Hugo Penwaimo; liow it had 
been made jieculiarly desirable by the state of her father’s 
aftairs ; liow Hugo had been spoken to ; iiow slie, Lctty, 
knew her father’s wishes, and had said often that she could 
trust her life in his hands. Cecil was told that Lady Judith 
above all things desired this marriage, and that of her 
daughter’s obedience and future happiness there could bo 
no doubt. Cecil was told not to interfere with the lives of 
many for the sake of his own. He was told tliat ho must 
go. Xo expressions that courtesy would allow of could 
1)0 stronger than lier father’s words to Cecil. He was to 
leave tliem ; ho was not to believe that Letty was so attached 
to him as to bo unhappy. Lctty was quite willing to do 
wliat was unquestionabij^ for her futxu’e good, and for every 
other person’s happiness. I\rr. Drake told Cecil that ho Avas 
111, that Ins life was not as good as liis cousin’s, and that it 
jiad been decided on both sides by this marriage to secure 
Tredcrrick to Lett5\ 

The light had come again, and this time there was no place' 
cool, still, and shady in Avhich to shelter herself. The old life 
had come back; the dead love had risen to life again, until 
ternblc agonizing tears. She lay on the floor weeping : she 
dropped her arms across the boxAvliich had been the keeper 
of all this bitterness; and, kneeling, wept there tears 
Avlnch felt as if they came from a fount that could never 
diy. 

All her liard, laborious girl-life, all her woman’s dark, 
sunless days, Gecirs changed life, his altered character — 
the history of every grief lay before licr. « Ah ! that I had 
never knoAvn~~that I could have died in that deep, dull 
peace I ’ , ’ 

Her maid came to say that luncheon waited. But as she 
stood AVI thin the door, and saAv that anguished kneeling 
she A\ ent out speechless. *^Hoav she gricA'cs !—'• 
lioAV she loved her father ! — how the sorrow is all waked up 
again ! she said to tlic old butler outside. 

“ Yes ; 3Iiss Drake -was always father’s child, you know,” 
ho answered. “ Wo had better let her alone." 

Hours iiasscd, and then they brought her something. She 
ro.<c up, took what they gave lier, and said she was troubled 
and sad, and, and could not dine with Miss Teague. She would 
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go to lior room ; and 'svoiild jiliss Teague come to her there in 
the cveniug? 

At a late lioiir Sliss Teague came. She sat dowm hy 
the fire, and hegan to “work diligently. Letty smiled a 
sweet smile, though pcrhaiis a sad one. “ I have tired 
myself,’’ she said. 

“You are the 

‘ Maiden ^Yilh the meek brown eyes, 

In whose orbs a shadow lies, 

Like the dusk in evening sides.’ ” 

said Miss Teague. 

“ I am glad my eyes are meek.” 

“ I wonder what yon have been doing.’’ 

“ I have been making gifts — no,’* correcting herself, 
“making olfcvings, T think.” 

“ And in what, to your mind, and udtli your present expe- 
rience, lies the difterence, if I may ask, between a gift and an 
oflering?” ■ , 

“It seemed to mo as I spoke,” said Letty “that people 
make gifts ont of that which they have; but that we can 
make oflerings of that which we have lost.” 

Sliss Teague looked at Letty. It was a look more elociuent 
than speech. 

On that subject Letty said no more ; neither did she write 
to lier mother ; she tliought that she would tell her one clay, 
but she could not Avrite. )She could not disclose Avhat her 
father had done, Avith the resolution and i:)lainness that 
belongs to Avriting. One day she would tell it lightly^ — 
treat it as a mistaken act, meant in great kindness, however 
— as a thing of the past, a youthful aftair, that had to bo 
forgotten. If her heart bled, and went on through all 
life sore and suffering, she Avoulcl never confess it. As far 
as she could manage it, the memory of Peter Drake should 
rest in unquestioning, blameless peace. 

Her task Avas, after a few more days, quite finished. 

“ Noav leave Trederrick and gh^c your aunt and myself 
the solace of yoim company at Coombe. We Avill haA*o iliss 
Teague too,” said Colonel Pemvarne. “And Avhen your 
mother can tear herself UAvay from neAV papers and fine 
curtains, I hope she Avill come too. But you are going to 
begin the season Avitli a blaze, I am sure ; and I don’t think 
I approve of it.” 



mother likes to look heanlifiil,” said Lotty ; “and I 
will gladly coino to Cooiuhc/’ 

And so* to Coojnbc they went, where pleasant party 
were assembled in the lionsc ; for the coining week was to 
be a gay ojie, and the I^Iarsland hounds were to meet 
close by, at the four cross roads above Trodcrrick village. 

It was a most satisfactory thing to contemplate Mrs. Pen- 
warne. Beautiful still, and in a very beautiful way. Forty- 
four — and who would have thought it? This reflection 
always followed the confidential discovery of the popular 
lady’s age. It did the female world good. It took away 
tlio fear of age, and the sting that accompanies, in im- 
perfectly regulated minds, the depaftnre of youth. 

Colonel Penwarno was great. He really had achieved 
that ’ honourable greatness which excites everybody’s 
admiration, and wakes no malice. People said that theso 
two persons had begun life over again after Alice w'as 
married— perhaps because they had nothing to do but to 
bless each other, and the world around them. To Goombe, 
then; and to tliis admired and loved Aunt Jane,^ and Colonel 
Penwarne, Letty went, glad to change her life, and get 
from the old 'walls of Tredcrrick to the bright home of 
Coombe. ^ 

The weather had changed. It was well to have things 
briglit inside, for the skies had became cloudy, and at 
last, in a great downfall of rain, fulfilled its worst threats. 

“Tlie Ijousc is well manned, ladies,” said Colonel Pen- 
warno, laughing. “I hojic that may be consoling. The 
trouble of it is tliat our Imuting-day may be the worse for it 
all. Suppose frost should set in? But it is bad manage- 
ment to be miserable on speculation.” 

There certainly was not any misery in the house. ^lany 
young girls were there, whom Letty had left in the school- 
room, and to whom she was kind and pleasant in a certain 
quiet, flattering way, that immediately exalted her into a 
favourite. All the men, too, whose presence Colonel Pen- 
warno had pronounced to be comforting, admired and did 
her homage. Letty was beautiful to look at, delightful in 
her manner, and perfect in her dress. She was at ease, 
with a self-possession which put every one else at case. 
And i)crhaps, unconsciously, she had the air of afreet ing 
to bo older than she was — much older ; quite an elderly 
lady. 

It rained — and again, day after day, it rained 5 at last, 
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not gi’anclly and stovinily, and in a "svay to talk akont, but 
in a stealthy, sulky, sclf-Avillcd way, which it required some 
courage not to care for. But for the men it w ould liaro 
been much woi’se. Colonel Penwarne was riglit. They 
kept life going; and got alarmingly wet, shaking them- 
selves outside the windows like great shaggy dogs, and 
making fun out of the melancholy absence of suiishino and 
blue sliy. Then, in the house, there were driftings about — 
'the gentleman to the ladies, and the ladies to them ; for 
Colonel Penwarne had led a detachment into the smoking- 
room to see something, which, of course, no one saw, but 
the young ladies talked and laughed, mended somebody’s 
gloves, sorted _ newspapers, and would have dusted the 
whole room "unth veiy small additional encouragement, to 
show their handiness, and give proof of how much such 
female craft was wanted. Then, to return these cirtlities, 
even Sirs. Penwarne’s morning-room would be invaded by 
at least a favoimed few, who were rcmai’kably clever - 
at suiiplying the necessary excuse. And there one morning 
came Captain Goodman, very splashed as to liis outer man, 
and evidently with some worry on his mind, of which ho 
wanted to be disburdened. Tliere sat SIi’s. Penwarne and 
Sliss Teague, the last lady being intent on her knitting. 
She always, all through every winter, knits white woollen 
small shawls, with smart borders; and Colonel Penwarne 
had remarked that nubody had ever been told what became 
of them. She certainly knit for eight months out of tlic 
twelve, and in all places at all times ; and she was knitting 
now. Petty was there in a brown velvet dress, braided 
and buttoned, and beautifully made ; her nearly black hair 
twisted up in a great coil at the back of lier stately' little 
head, despising the whole rubbish of stuffing and puffs. 
Captain Goodman had not seen Petty since she had left 
Tredcrrick with Pady Judith all those years ago. She got 
up and spoke to him. He answered her with evident 
awlcn^ardness. 

Don’t you know me ?" she asked. “lam oiily grown older. 
How is Mrs. Goodman?” 

Mrs. Goodman was quite well. She had sent him on a 
message to Mrs. Penwarne. Petty made an excuse to get 
three nice young ghls to come with her. She knew they 
wanted to be alone. Miss Teague looked tip from her work 
in profound astonishment. 

“I am so sorry,” began Preddy Goodman, “but Piza 



and I ivcrc to come to-morron' to spend a few days 
— at least, she was to stay, and I was to come hack for 
her;* 

Well, Freddy ?*’ SIi*s. Peinvarnc spoke in a tone of iinmixcd 
surprise. 

•‘'Well, she won’t; and I can’t hlamc her. She won't 
stay in a Iioiiso with Letty Dralce, and be civil to her, 
with such anger in her heart as we have really a right to 
feel.” 

“It is all a mystery to me. I do not even guess at 
your meaning. I should like Colonel Penwarnc to hear 
this. I see him outside. Call him in, will you, dear Bliss 
Teague.” 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Freddy. “ Liza and I have talked it 
over, and I am veiy sorry. I have always loved you, BIi’s. 
Penwanic.” 

“Stop. Don’t say anything more. The love will never 
change, I am sure. There is my husband. Bly dear,” she 
said, “there is some odd misunderstanding about Letty 
Drake. In fact, BIrs. Goodman wiU not visit in the house 
with her,” 

“At least, not just now,” said Captain Goodman. 

“ Now or never,” said Colonel Penwarnc, x)romptly, holding 
out his hand. “ What is the matter ?*’ 

“BIi’s. Pemvarno has called it a misunderstanding. But 
there is no misunderstanding matters of fact. You all know 
Cecil Cart Cray: Evciybody knows how much we owe him. 
During my long absence in India, Cecil was just like a son 
to my dear old father. His conduct was perfect. He gave 
him love, dut}", counsel. He worked for him. He was the 
one to entertain his leisure, to hell) througli his iiours 
of business. No one can overestimate Cecil Cartera3’'s good 
deeds to us— to me,” said Freddy ; “ for I should often have 
been Tciy unhappy wliilc away if I had not known Cecil, and 
depended on him.” 

“ We grant you all that. , Now, come to business,” said 
Colonel Penwarnc. 

“He was desperately in love with Bliss Drake. IIo 
proposed, and was accepted. Heaven . forgive her, but she 
behaved like a little viper. I have it all from his own lips, 
lie never told it till the otlicr day, when I went to London 
to arrange with him about coming down again; my dear 
edd father had so set his heart upon it. He told it all easily 
enough. But it made me very angry. Letty Drake was 
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engag’ed to him, had told him, ^vith the openness and truth 
of a good angel, how she loved him. Then lie wrote to her 
father; and the answer assured liim that a new thing had 
arisen — the only way to secure Trcderrick to her was to 
marry her to Hugo Penwarne. He was told that she 
placed her life in her father’s hands; and Cecil was instructed 
to go. She broke up his life for the cliancc of keeping 
Trcdcrriek for her own. ^ She was ready to sell herself to 
another man, while her own words were in Cecil’s ears, 
saying how she loved him. ]\Ii\ Drake was, as we all know,, 
a man incapable of falsehood. I saw his letter to Cecil. I 
declare that I never saw a stronger statement; and I never 
read a more powerful entreaty to a man than that which 
he made to Cecil to go away, and not break up their plans 
and their happiness, for that he was mistaken about Letty 
being faithful to him. She had placed her life in her 
father’s hands.” 

‘‘Have you any more to say ?” asked Colonel Pen- 
warne. 

“ Only this. Liza and I are the only ones who know of 
this — unless you know. Something of course you know, 
because as much was said in Mr. Drake’s letter to Cecil. 
AYe — my wife and I — are so shocked at all this, that she 
is not up to the trial of meeting liliss Drake on tlie old 
terms.” 

“ I like her sincerely. Freddy, will you take back this 
message to her? Tell her to wait, to restrain her judgment. 
We never heard till now about Cecil Carteray. As to Hugo 
Penwarne, I know, and we all knew at the time, that it was 
j)roposed to him to many Letty. I told Peter Drake that 
if ever I inherited Trederriclc, it would be given to Hugo. 
On that matter I know no more.” 

“I am sorry to say that we do. It is impossible to 
respect Miss Drake.” 

Captain Goodman said this with- exceeding bitterness. 
Mrs. Penwarne looked bewildered; and Sliss Teague horror- 
struck. 

Then Colonel Penwarne, standing where the strong liglit 
from the window fell straight on his line face, turning his 
head towards Freddy, said, laying one hand on his wife's 
work-table : 

“That right hand to, a crown piece, my friend, that right 
hand would I wllingly wager, to prove that Letty Drak( 
never behaved ill to anj^ man in her life. And if she recallec 
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her promise to Cecil Carteray, ho well deserved it ; and you 
may tell him so from me.’’ 

“It Avould bo a dangerous message, ” said Captain Good- 
man, stiffly; and then Colonel Penu^arnc laughed. 

It Avas evidently a struggle with Px*cddy. Ho could 
scarcely keep his temper. But he made an heroic effort, 
and said, “ As to Cecil’s behiuing ill, or deserving a woman s 
displeasure — ^j^ou don’t know liiin.” 

“ I know 7icr,” said the Colonel- “My grey hairs tell of 
long knowledge of human nature, during years when the 
judgment is clear, and the heart is cool. I doift wmut to 
say anj'thing against Cecil. But if OJte is to blame, that one 
is not Lett}".” 

Cai)tain Goodman gave a ceremonious bow. “It is time 
to go,” lie said. 

“Let us send for Lctty,” suggested Bliss Teague. 

“I have no right to cross-question Bliss Drake,” said 
Captain Goodman. 

“ Nevertheless, stay with Blrs. Penwarne while I go and 
speak to her.” 

BYlien Colonel Penwarne left the room, his wdfe said : 
“Preddy, I won’t have an5’' quarrelling.” 

“ I think Colonel Penwarne one of the most delightful of 
mankind; hut I woiit stay in the house with that handsome, 
suiootli-tonp^ied deceiver. Bly admiration is so turned to 
bitterness, that I would rather jievor enter this house again. 
But you must foi’givc me ” 

^ The Colonel walked in triumphantly. Lotty was by his 
side. Her fxco was blooming like a rose ; and there was a 
marvellous brilliancy in lier eyes. By an effort of des- 
perate strength, she contrived both to look and speak, 
almost as if the subject to he talked of was an indifferent 
matter. 

“ Oh 1 Captain Goodman,” she said, “I am veiy sorry for 
any trouble to any one. It is an old story. I really 
believed till this last visit of mine to Trcdcrrick, that BIi*. 
Carteray had, talked all through a pretty love-story Avith 
^ a very young and very inexperienced girl, and then thought 
' it wisest and best to say no more. It is so nianj" years ago* 
now% But I have found his letter to my father, and my 
father's answer. All things considered, it was a very wise 
answer.” 

Slie smiled, and gave a qxiick glance at Blrs. Penwarnc- 
“ However,” she went on, “ it is time that I never knew of 
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citlicr the letter or tlic reply. I never Icnev of either— do 
you understand ?” 

“ Yes. In fact, you thought Cecil false ?” 

“ Yes ; I suppose so. It is so long ago. Whatever girls 
of eighteen think, I thought, I imagine.” 

“ And you can talk quite lightly ‘of what broke his life to 
pieces ?” 

“ I can tell the truth — I have told it.” 

“I have seen Mr. Di'akc’s letter. IIc disiinctly says that 
you have declared to him that you would place your life in 
his hands.” 

“It was an exprcs.sion I often used to him— used to him 
in good hiith. I never said it in any special reference to 
Jlr. Cartcray. But I am not going to discuss my father’s 
act. He used his judgment. I think we may say no 
more.” 

In foct, she coidd say no more. Ilcr strength Avas on tho 
point of giving Avay. And Freddy, Avith ‘liis quick and 
sensitive nature, saAv it all. 

I am very much obliged to you, Colonel PenAvarne,” he 
said. “ What day are 'sve to dine here?” 

“ By-tlied^ye ” said that gentleman, “did you lose a five- 
shilling -Nvager this morning?*’ 

It was a treat to see tho merriment that beamed from 
those honest eyes most mercilessly on Freddy. 

“ I should have lost if I had accepted it, you know.” 

He looked round to bid Letty good morning, but she was 
gone. 

“ Is Cartcray coining down ?” 

“He is at ilarsland now.” 

When he was gone, Sirs. Penwarne, in the understanding 
companionship of Miss Teague, made lamentation. “Poor 
Peter ! oh, poor Peter P she sighed forth softlv. But Jliss 
Teague’s thoughts were with Letty. It was to her as if a 
cloud had been lifted off the past— a cloud that had obscured 
so much, and made many things incomprehensible and 
indistinct. 

She let her beloved Jane remain, for the only time in her 
life, without sympathy. 
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Yet stars for thee are bright 
In midnight skies, 

And trauguii words of liglit 
Around thee rise. — F osburt, 

Yras a great day in Letty’s life. She had got 
O ^ herself safely out of the room, and safely and 
^ unseen into the privacy of her own apartment; 
hut what u'as to happen next ? 

She did not know that Cecil Carteray was at jMarsland ; 
hut she did know that he could not he too far off to he easily 
communicated with. He M'as Anthin the limits of the united 
Ivingdoms somewhere. And ho would know the truth. That 
M*as a gi^eat fact. The certainty of it made that day a 
marked day. For good or enl that day would have cfiect 
on her whole life ; she was tremblingly sure of that. But 
Lett}' had gone through so much; her self-disciplino had 
hcen so long endured that she could wait without any — 
actually without the smallest pain. 

The question was before her — how^ would the know- 
ledge of the trutli affect Cecil ; Mdiat would he feel, what 
would ho do ? But she know, and the knowledge came 
without grief or any kind of distress, that time must 
have changed him in many things, and that it had certainly 
changed her. For the past never comes hack to us. The 
events of time change every one. It may he “ for worse,” 
it is, let us helievc, oftencst ‘^for hetter,” hut still it is 
change; and those who for years have been drifting 
apart, and leading^ lives of such separate experience that 
the difficulties wliich have disciplined ^ono could scarcely 
he comprehended by the other, must never think tliat 
they can meet once more, and he to each other wliat 
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tlio lookei'p-oii ’voulfl call “just, tlie same.” There is no 
“just the same ” in this cliaiig'in," world. 

Letty was yonn" in year.s still, hut .she was old in Icnow- 
Icdgo. Slic liad learnt to wait. She v.-as able to look 
out into tlic future with calm 03'es, equal to the steady 
cxamniation of what miglit ho coming to meet her. She 
was, in a semso, safe out of the roach of those pangs of 
disappointment from ■which she had .sutfered so keenly 
once. Once slio had nearly died for Cecil Cartcra}-. Very 
lately she had wept out all the tears she had‘ shod at 
the discovery of how their lives had heen parted. But 
now tliat the truth was known, and justice had heen 
done to liim and to her, she could wait. Something 
would come. .Ko douht she would see him. How would 
he ajipcar to her diseiidined intelligence? ^Yhat would 
she ho in lier grave womanhood, to the man who had told 
his love to the timid trusting girl, with the worshipping 
heart and consenting brain? 

By no hriglit effort of mind, by no amount of persevering 
consideration, could tlieso questions ho answered. Waiting 
would he wurlcing to Letty now. She knew it, and waited 
well. 

But .she ^vroto to her mother ; 

“You said j'ou would come down if I wanted vou. I 
think I do -^vant you. Mother, I know the truth about Cecil. 
I cannot ■write it ; hut ho was not wrong. It was all kept 
for mo among my father’s papers. I liave had to toll the 
truth; and the truth I know will go to him. I am not 
cither -hoping or fearing. I am making no plans, expecting, 
no change. We are two different people. The Cecil 
Cartcraj' and the Letty Drake of 3’cars ago, exist no longer, 
it seems to me. And this is all that I seem to know. Yet, 
I ■\yi\nt J'OU to come to Trcdcrrick, for if there is anj’thing 
in the future I should moot it host hj'your side. .So come 
down if you can, and write to Aunt Jane and sxnnmon mo 
home. We liavo a very pleasant partj’^ in the house. I feel 
so old. Pretty girls of seventeen, just' come out, whom I 
remomhor as children, are very fond of ino, I think, and treat 
me quite resijoctfully.” 

•Letty wont down witli this letter herself to the village 
jiost-officc. She had a little plan about being' away at 
luncheon time. Perhaps she should got a biscuit and a cup 
of milk .at Mrs. Perris’s farm. 

In truth her step was lighter, and her dark and beautiful 
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eyes sa'w more of heaven than earth. There V'as a real 
gladness v'ithin her, and lier spirit seemed to ho singing a 
song* of praise. There had been no crime and no dis- 
Iionoiir. Cecil had done no wrong. He was a true man, an 
honest self-denying man. A man who had believed himself 
ill-\iscd and never complained ; one who had been struck 
and had never returned the blow. She was very glad of 
that. “After all,’’ she said in her heaii;, “there is no real 
evil where there is no sin.” 

Her spirit never once rose up against her father. It was 
not in her nature to blame him. Ho had acted to the best 
of his judgment. Ho had acted without knowledge. Ho 
had acted wp to his rights. She felt all that, and never de- 
bated the (piestion. Her tears — those unavailing tears 
which arc the consequences of a fruitless regret — had all 
been shed. The part of her life on which she had never 
dared to lookback, the dark place out of which the shadows 
grew, had become illuminated by most welcome light. 
The darkness of suspicion Avas gone ; the hea^^^ sense of 
wrong was departed ; there had been much pain, but no 
trcacheiy, much suffering, but no insult. The lips that had 
touched hers liad never been closed in the cruelty of heart- 
wounding silence ; the heai*t that had promised her faithful 
love had never lied. 

These thoughts were enough for happiness, even if she 
should never see Cecil again— nay, more ; even if, seeing 
him again, she yet should sec one who had no desire to lose 
his freedom, or repeat past words. Tliey were both free. 
Tlicy might sing their song of praise together. The evil 
thought had been taken out of their memories, and life was 
a rejoicing thing, and the world abetter place, because Cecil 
had done no wrong. 

Suddenly the thought of the burdened years of her life 
came upon her since that day when she had been struck 
down by sudden illness and shown the gates of death. 
Had that not been c\i\ ? Had it not been terrible — cruel ? 
The question came across her mind so sharply that, as she 
was lightly, hajipily treading her way over the hardened 
pathway and though the winter air, she jiauscd, standing 
still to answer it. 

Had he not been made a sacrifice; had she not been the 
sufferer, the victim — and nil for nothing; broken to pieces 
for a fancy, left like a wreck to make the folly of an unful- 
filled idea? 
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“ Oil, my sick lieart, oli, mv broken life, my days witliout 
a iuture, my close companion, patience ! Wliat you taught 
me; what strength to bear all things came to me through 
you. Ah ! the treasm-c of that jiain — oh, the golden glory 
of that abiding grief I I -would not part with a particle- of 
it,-’ was her answer to herself. “ I would not now have 
been without that discipline for any joy that I can imagine 
for myself.” 

She sprang forward on her way. Her life was bright udth- 
in her. Her heart was rejoicing. She had lost the bui'den, 
but she had kept the s’trengtli that through it had come to 
her. Tiife was more than contentment and submission ; it 


was a sublime thanksgiving. 

She was so glad to be alone. She was glad, too, to stand 
there under the bright sk3^ It suited her new sense of 
freedom to be beyond stone walls, and away from human 
beings and their wants and luxuries. The cold breeze was 
welcome ; the salt sea blessed her. EYerji;hing about and 
around her seemed to be in harmonj’- with her unburdened 
spirit, her rejoicing sti'ength. It was not like the return of 
youth to her. It was better than that. _ It was the perfect- 
ing of her womanhood in a world which had become glad 
and good. The bitterness had gone out of her life. 

She was stopped in the middle of the village by a young 
woman, curtsejing and begging her joardon with a proud 
happy smile. 

‘•Oh, Ellen, you have your baby. ^That a pretty one! 
A great deal prettier than the bo}'- we saw the other day.” 

“Well, miss, boys want fine limbs, and girls fine faces, 
thev say. But the boy is a beauty in his fathei’’s eyes. We 
were all thinking. Miss Drake, that you’d come our way 
soon. It was but a few of us that saw you when .you were 
last in the village, and you have been away an uncomfortable 

■t^ioie.” „ . _ , 

“I could onlj' spare time for a few visits. I came to 
Trcdorrick to arrange some a-ffahs. I came by inj’self to 
work hard and get things done. Now I am at Goombe; 
and soon I shall again be at Trederrick. My mother is 

“ And her ladj’ship is going to jiack up, the servants tell 
me ; she’s out of her house, we hear, poor woman.” . 

“ Trederrick goes to the male heirs. It is C.olonel Pen- 
warne’s. We like that, you know.” - , i xi 

« Well, ’tis all right. The men make the land ; and tlioy 
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TV'cre first upon it,” says Ellen in n manner that meant to 
say she was stating facts beyond the reach of argument ; 
“ no doubt ’tis all right.” 

There were very few changes in the years during which 
wc were absent,” says Lett 3 ^ 

“ I don’t know about that, miss. There was marriages, 
many of them; too many, some folks say. Dick Barton 
was only twenty-two, and Harriet, my sister, only seventeen. 
But they had had fine luck Mdth the fish, and there isn’t a 
cleaner girl in all England. Marchant Gedds, too, had an 
upper floor to let ; and only old Jonathan doA\m below. I did 
not see much harm in it myself.” 

‘‘I am sure they did right,” says Lotty. “I shall go to 
see them.” 

“They won a sovereign last flower-show,” Ellen says, 
“and they’ll be very proud to see you;” and she smiled, 
quite shy with happiness, for she was veiy fond of her 
young sister ; and “ sovie people ” — ^that mysterious family — 
had said Lady Judith wotild never approve of a school- 
girl being so for^vard as to marry like that. 

The elder sister had watched for the happy moment when 
she could have the fii'st word with jMiss Letty. 

“ And then there was the man who came here and started 
opposition tea and sugar. It put us about sadly. And to 
tliink how the old Marchant, who has been so long content 
with penny profits, and prospered well, should be put to 
such a riski If I wasn’t ashamed to walk the streets! 
And the man was a branch, j'ou know. He was sent from 
that great shop at Newton, and offered to start a miners’ 
club for tobacco and shoes, and a woman’s club also for the 
childi*en’s clothes, and tea, sugar, and blankets. I hate 
having temptations brought home to one like that. And 
while wc are all in a turmoil they brought scarlet fever. 
Dear me, Miss Letty, didn’t you know of it? I did hear it 
was even printed.” 

“Yes, I heard something; but we were a long way off, 
and where a different language is spoken.” 

“ It must bo verj’ ill-convenient,” remarked Ellen. “ But 
when it came to the fever, then Colonel Pcnwanic stepped 
in. It w’as very queer premises ; had once been a barn. He 
bought it there upon the spot; turned evciytliing and 
everybody out as quick as quick could be, and lighted a tar 
barrel one calm night, and burned it all to ashes. There 
was no ‘ ifs ’ nor ‘ buts ’ in his mouth. And when lie heard 

2 n 
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the tliey Imcl offered, ho said. ‘Well, Iiaro tliera. If 

sudi tlinig-s are good, organize them j'oiirselvcs, and ronr 
calculations can be corrected by one ivho knoivs more 
than Avo do.' ^Ind so yc have our clubs— yes, indeed! 
llie L'Olonel Ai as so straight and ready and poverful ; and 
no pcnidA enture about it.'’ Ellen declared Avith emphasis. 

“ e are all proud of Colonel Pemvarne,” said LettA' 
saying good-bye, and leaAing Ellen to tell her neighbours 
Drake "svas tke same dear humble ladv, but more 
hA cIa and pleasant than OA'cr, Andit^’Avas Amry natiu'al” 
the people said, to have them at home once more. ’ 

Lctty got doAA'n ■to the Avaves. They came in merrily at 
her feet, ci OAimcd AA’ith spariding foam, and making music. 
She stood on a point of rock AA’hose dark sides Avere glitterin"- 
hke marble, and in Avhose crevices, Avhero it rose at her 
back, the sea-pink greAV and looked out across the level of 
blue y-aves, iar off to the bluer sky that came doyn to 
meet them. .MMyas calm and clear, and the sun, AA'ith a 
steadj' light, brightened the vast expanse that sunk and 
syelled Avith a gentle motion, as if it Avere being rocked to 
rest and peace. She came doAvn from her point of observa- 
tion. She looked about with loving eyes, y-clcoming each 
little landmark, and making friends again AA’ith the thiim’s 
she had knoAvn from her birth, and from Avhicli shehadbem 
parted so long. 

She was at peace Avith 'the aa’IioIc earth. All these things, 
on AA’hich she had looked in her hour of ti'ial from Avhat had 
seemed to be the chamber of death, had once, in their silent 
sympathy, been to her as the witnesses of Cecil’s perJidA’, but 
noAV they bore testimony to his truth. - . 

She canie up the path toAvards Bliss Teague’s orchard, 
and passed the hedge-roAvs of tall elms— those speechless 
trees whose beckoning branches had seemed once to saA’’ 
merciful things to her when, destitute of human SA’inpathy, 
she had looked through their pencilled outlines to the blue 
waters beyond, and let her sad eyes and silent tears tell her 
nimttered story. They might seo her smiles now, they 
might point pleasantly to her unburdened heart, for she 
passed under them free— free ! It was the sense of freedom 
tmt blessed her ; the present sense of heavy chains dropped 
off— the chains that bound lier to a dead past, from AA’liich 
slie could never separate her life, but 'wliicb nou’ were erono 
for ever. ^ 

Miss Teague's cottage looked still and lonely, but the 
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lamnistiiras trees -vrerefttll of budding flowers, and tlio red 
berries liad not all flrllen from tbe arbutus close by. Prinkin'^ 
little bantams stepped up and down daintily, and gave them^ 
selves all imaginable airs; the favourite white Persian cat, 
too 'Well eclncjitccl to interfere its feathered companions, 
watched them with blinking eyes, Tiiat little tyrannical 
dog Dandy came forward with the utmost hospitality, eveiy 
inch a gentleman, to welcome her ; and Letty sat down on 
a gianito step, tho “uppijig stoclc” of former daj’s, 
and graciously accepted his civilities. Here she rested; and — 
as it is so good to do sometimes — hero she played a little 
thought herself in excellent company. But 
the mithful maid-servant liad to bo called, and Dandy, whose 
obedience was not to be rcclconed on, had to be shut up out 
of the temptation which the company of Letty miglit bo 
to him, nnd sho wont on alono to Mi-s. Ferris and tlio Cot 
farm. 

X ^ sight for old eyes,” tho good woman cried, as 
Lct^ came up to the wicket gate. My dcai*, I’m mortal 
glad to see thee. Step in. 1 only just cast eves on yc 
t’other day. But you have been busy at tho great liouse. 
aliss rcagne — ^Heaven bless her !— told me. She’s a heurt- 
healor. I.Iiad begun to wonder and long after you. Old 
ago is exacting, you Imow— and a heart-healer is sho ” 
repeated Mrs hciTis, wiping Iier spectacles, and replacing 
them with an exhibition of groat care ; “ my dear, come in^ 
sit down; let me look at you.” And the spectacles had to 
come oir again, and tho glasses hud to be repolished with a 
yet greater degree of nicety. 

^ Les, hero I am at last. And you reward me for stavin*^ 
away by your u’clcome when I come. But, Mrs. Ferris", I’m 
hungry* I shall miss luncheon at Coombe* unless j’ou turn 
me out of tho house immediatol 3 \” 

'‘Bless ^r heart!” Tho old woman laughed with enjoy- 
ment. "Here, Phillis— tho other one is gone— married ; 
and married pretty decent too. You’ll liko to hear about 
that— Piulhs, tho j^esterday’s loaf, and butter: and the applc- 
pio, and some cream.” 

“ Thank 3 ou,” said Letty* '' I like all the best things Yci*y 
much.*’ ^ 

“ You arc just tho old happy heart out on a holidar, that 
you used to bo before that illness took you, and tho' other 
troubles came.” 

" \ cs, I am just tho same, I feel as if I were here as I 

2 n 2 
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TTPed fo bo, on fbe tivcnljMifntli of Slay, to sec yon g-ild 
the oak leaves foi' the best boj" in the school.” 

“ Ihafs I'j^ht,” said 2\lrs. Ferris. “That is how it should 
be. 'NVliere the grief comes from, there the grief goes, ^yo 
are not mount to keep it in our path for ever, with eyes 
cast down, and sorrowing footsteps. Lookup; lookup; 
]Ve had to do it many times. Geraldine used to say things 
to me M'cll Avoi’th minding. She would pick a few words 
out of lier poetry books, and say them again and again. 
Alter she was gone, I was surprised to iind how the}" stuck 
about the place, staying like celioes among I ho old walls. 
She used say to me/ 'Wlicn I am gone you will not be long 
troubled. \ou will learn the meaning of these words — 
“Those tears eternal that embalm the dead”— but such are 
not wept out of the eyes, you know.’ And that is true. 
The work went on. But lier memory is as green as the 
meadows in a perpetual spring. Then there was such a 
visibly strong hand in it,” said Mrs. Ferris. “Geraldine 
luul a life annuity. She had money too ; and she had saved. 
Vi lien llie lawyer made her will, she laughed because he 
provided for the possibility of the boy dying first. And yet 
lie did. And so it was that the moncj" she had got of her 
own, was divided, and half was left to mo, and the other 
half to those Canadian people ; which tlicy got, and seemed 
sni'priscd and tliankful. They’ll bo more so by-and-by, for 
I only toucli the interest of her legacy, and I have left them 
my share too ; for, my dear, 3"oumust know those folic out 
tliore, arc true boim ladies and gentlemen. TJicy are, indeed. 
But they all came down in the woidd, with a kind of a run 
somehow. My husband’s niolhcr was a Graham, so was his 
first wife — -cousins, they Avorc. 'With them, and Geraldine’s 
husband, died olf all of the sort in this country. But one 
had had extra courage, and had gone oft' to Canada to Avork, 
and build thcmsch-cs up a bit^ and he did it too. And they 
took to Geraldine, lilcing her letters, and knoAving from 
them Avhat kind she Avas of. And their offers for iioor 
little Joe Avas good and true, — and Iioav slieAvorkedtomako 
him their equal — ^bnt he had a better homo in store, and 
went to if, by a call that alloAvs no choice.” 

Here Phillis came in Avith the pleasantest of repasts. A 
losc-bnd decorated the pot of cream, and the little tray 
Avas placed on a small round oak table coA^’crcd Avitli snoAvy 
clamuslc. j\Trs. Ferris did tho hostess’s duty, and Lctty ato 
Avitli an appetite. ' 
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docs me good. There’s nothing so good as tho sweet 
face that you wear to-day, ]\Iiss Lctty. Is it all as you like ?•’ 
“I think I never liked anything so much ever before. 
But please, to go on tallcing. I have been many 3'cars 
away, remember ; and even !Miss Teague’s letters could not 
tell one everything. Have you heard from Gcraldine/s 
Canadian friends 

"Why, 3^es ; and have you seen Mary — poor Mary? She 
who is at Sirs. Baynard’s to teach the child.” 

“Yes; I saw her. But only from the window. Mrs. 
Baynard is quite fond of her.” 

“Siu'ctobo. She is a real good one; and she is very 
well-favoured. I feel proud of her, I assm*c 3"ou. But 
there's trouble again. Eh, the world’s full of it 1 ” said Mrs. 
Eerris, almost impatient! 3*- “ Her hither wrote to mo and 
said George was a 3"oung man from the old country, and like 
to make Jiis daughter happy.” 

“ And did he die?” asked Letty. 

“ Die ? ’ repeated Sirs. Fends with a show of irritation that 
brought back old times to Lett3’" till she smiled — Yes ; why 
not? She said she lost him. Was I going to ask if he 
was dead after that? She would not lose him alive, 
would she? Dead! j\[rs. Carteray comes spoering 

about the man, and sa3’s, like 3'ou, did ho die? He was a 
veiy respectable mau. What else should lie do ? Ho Avas 
very respectable, or her father would not have Avritten 
as he did. Wiat else could he do hut die, tliinkcst thou ?” 

Lctt3' apologised. “Oh, Tin not thinking of 3’ou. But 
]\Irs. Carteray came speering ” — this Avas jMrs. Ferris’s Avord 
for inquiiy in an antagonistic sort of manner. “ And Avliy 
slionkl I be responsible? Those Grahams ai*c as good as 
an3'bod3^ about here take their pedigrees ; and as to education 
— poor Slary can be put on her examination ; but I don't 
keep their famil3" registers, nor 3 Ii’s. Cartera3'’s either. I had 
to tell her so, I assure 3'0U3” she said, calming doAVU — “ I had 
to tell her ” 

- V “ She is xevy pretty ” said Lctt3^ 

“ TIic}^ AA’cro all handsome. Til say that for them, and 
include m}^ husband in the same, and his first Avife, Avhoso 
picture was oA^er tlie fire-place, and dcstro3*ed b3' accident 
Avlien the cliimnc}^ fell in — ^’tAvas a rubbishing old lionsc — but 
fine land.” / 

“ I haA'o made such a good luncheon,” says Lctty. 

“ I’m iiroucl to hear it. Kcci> it in mind, and tiy it again. 
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But have you seen j\Ii\ Cecil? He’s a greater stranger than 
you were. But lie sat in that arm-chair yesterday, and I-svas 
glad to see him.*’ 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, he’d been good to me, yon kno^v, vdicn he ^vas a 
vandcrcr. Mostly, I don’t like Avanderers. But you vill 
mind that Captain Hugo and Miss Alice were maiTied close 
on those deaths, on account of the Indiaman sailing. So 
My. Baynard, 'svho knew where Mr. Cecil was, wrote to him, 
and told him all about tilings ; and asked liiin, if ever he 
wandered near the Grahams to go and see them. He sent 
me a note througii Mr. Baynard, just before he came home 
— he lias been homo, or, anj^vays, in England, a good bit, 
but I never saw him before — ^to say he had seen them, and 
had many things to tell. It did me good, for I ti'uly loved 
Geraldine. But when he sat there yesterday, he had little 
to say, except as to the country, which must bo very fine. 
But I saw him up in the churchyard, and I think he has a 
feeling heart. It is years ago since he saw them, I suppose, 
and he had forgotten, no doubt. I said nothing of poor 
jMary, I suppose ho went to Mi\ Baynard’s, but I can’t tell ; 
and if he did, he would not see her. I purposely never spoke 
of lier. It would have been like an expecting of him to 
notice her, which would not have been seemly, you know. 
But he’ll know in time. He has promised those happy young 
souls at Lerrins to pay them a visit — ho told me so. ‘ When 
Captain and Mrs. Penwarne come to Trederrick,’ he said. 
Then I made bold to answer him — ‘And are your old friends 
forgotten?’ I asked. ‘ Old friends,’ said he, ‘ make way for 
friends who arc just as old, sometimes !’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ I 
think it’s right.’ And the Captain has children. They must 
have sellish hearts who can’t rejoice over children’s voices at 
old Trederrick. But Mr. Cecil is altered — ^very much altered,” 
said Mrs. Ferris, finishing her gossip, as Letty put her hat 
on, feeling that she had heard a great deal — ^for she had not 
been in the room when Captain Goodman had spoken of 
Cecil being at Marsland — “He’s changed. People can’t go 
tip to the Arctics one time, to San Francisco another, and 
not be altered. Then lie was vritli Injins, and then with 
English — ^liere and there — ^biit he has such a steady way 
Avitii liini. Such a man he is, not a bit of the boy left — I’ve 
known him many years, you understand. And his eyes so 
mild, and penetrating, somehow; and liis beard so fine. 
Oh, he’s a grand human creature ; and I liked to look at him.” 
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What is our bliss, that chnngeth “vrith the moon, 

And day of life, that darkens ere ’tis noon ?— Pnion. 

NOTHEE and another day passed afc Copinbe. 
Letty’s satisfied heart Ti\'as still calmly resting in 
its ne^v and grateful peace. Colonel Pemvarne 
had talked to his ^\*ife, and found her, as xisual, 
engrossed hy a love-story. 

“How little wo know of anj'thing ! ” she exclaimed. “ I 
declare it is tcmble. We never understood our own child. 
Wo Icnew i^ositively nothing of Letty. Ilci'e has been a 

man’s life ruined, a girls existence perilled “ Oh the 

worlds a dreadfiil place” said Colonel Penwarne — and “ all’s 
well that ends well,” cjaculatcci Sliss Teague. 

‘^Kevertliclcss we do not know the end,” said the 
Colonel. 

Oh, I could not doubt Cecil,” cried his wife. 

^‘But, my dear Jane, I thought that, in your code of 
morals, not honour, but love was lord of all.” 

“ Why not unite them 

^‘Tliey are sometimes antagonists.” 

“j\jid that is exactly what ought to be provided 
against.” 

“ Once I thought so, and proposed last spring to many 
Hugo and Alice in three weeks, and you insisted on giving 
them all the anxieties of a love-story, and risking the 
breaking of their licails.” 

“Well,” she said, “ I roallj* don’t know what to do.” 

“Wo have noihing to do. I have found one daughter 
quite trouble enough. And I suspected that Letty ha^ 
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Buffered enough to knoM" now how to tako care of her- 
self/’ 

Which was quitc'tinie. She was undisturbed. She was the 
ideasantest guest they had in the house. Her j)opularity 
already great, grew with 6ur2)rising rapidity. In forty- 
ciglit hours, every man and every woman, of every age and 
taste, was ready to declare that her fascination increased 
every moment — she was a wonder among women,' and they 
all felt spell-bound. On the second day she had an answer 
to her letter to her mother. 

“ I am coming to Tre derrick, my dear cliild ; and as you 
will get this letter to-morrow morning, I will hope to be 
with you in the evening. Ask your aunt to spare you to 
me, though at so shoii} and unceremonious a notice ; and 
I)crhaps you could order dinner at seven. A dinner for 
three, dear Letty; a dinner to ask a man to; for Cecil 
Carteray is here — actually in the room at this moment, and 
he will be my escoii:- home ; and vre must give liim some 
food before he walks by night, by the cliff path, to Lerrins, 
which jdace ho left yesterday. He is changed; but you 
know I never saw many faults in liim, and I can, I find, put 
up vith him as he is. He is grown — it is quite true, I am 
sure. He has got the better of all over- civilization, and 
scorned a carriage when I talked of- sending him home. 
Have I raised your curiosity? He will be glad to see his 
old friend. I can promise you that.” 

Letty took the letter with a very steady countenance to 
her aunt. That aunt, time to her character, quite trembled 
as she read it. Diamond drops were glittering in her 
beautiful eyes as she gave it back, with an— “ Oh, my dear 
Letly !” and a very trembling voice. 

“If you please, don’t!” said Letty, and kissed her ; “I 
declare that I am sorry to go. We have such a ideasant 
party, and everybody is so civil to me. I am beginning to 
like receiving aitentionsP 

“ But it will be pleasanter soon.” 

“ Dear good prophet, thank you. Thank you, Aunt Jane ; 
how kind you have always been to me I” 

Hom" the hours passed, who can tell ? The dinner was 
ordered. U21 and dow'n the crag jiath fleet footste^is were 
often going that day. Everybody wanted to be a help to 
Miss Drake. Every one had last words, and would have 
asked for last walks, and last interviev’s, if human strength 
could have borne so much. But at last she was at Tre- 
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dorrlclr, and alone. At Trotlerrlck with shnttcvs closed, 
cui’tains drawn, and lamps lighted, waiting. For a moment 
she Avished that she might have had a little — yet a little 
more time. 

The wheels of the carriage were heard on the hard 
gravelled drive; there was an opening of doors, a running 
of servants ; Letty walked out to the hall to meet her 
mother, trying to be ready Avith a strong and an uns elfish 
heart to meet Cecil. It Avas a supreme moment in her life. 
Khe laiCAV it, and felt it through every nerve. But the carriage 
had stopped, aud she had caught sight of the dim figure of 
a man — she Avas in her mother’s arms. 

Then — ^before the old man-seiwant, before the man Avho 
had travelled Avith them, in the presence of the good old 
housekeeper, avMi the knoAvledgo of other eyes near, and 
other listeners Avaiting, she said — “H oav do you do, lilr- 
Cartoray?'’ — and ho had her hand in liis, but he never 
spoke. 

It Avas as if life had travelled back. ’WHiat Avas all she 
had suffered, all she had lived through ? — ^A\'hatwas auytliiug 
in the sad past to her at that moment? Ilad not his 
coming back obliterated all memory of grief, and bis 
presence there made all life happy. She neA-er doubted him. 
Once more all his old power OA^er her came back, and yet 
she had scai’cely scon his face, and actuallj* ho had never 
spoken to her. 

In a few minutes, after some ceremonies about AA^hich 
Lcti^’’s intelligence seemed to knoAV nothing, aud by some 
process of Avhicli sbe kncAV as little — ^they Avere all three 
in the morning-room, AAdiich, being smaller and snugger 
than the draAving-room or libraiy, Letty had used lately. 
It Avas all bright with a good fire ; the Arood blazed clieor- 
fully, Avith a Avclcomo in its crackling notes. Those throe 
stood there alone, and Lady Judith asked her daughter if 
she should have knoAvn her guest. 

“EA'crybody says he is altered,” she rexfiicd — then, looking 
up in his face, and I suppose you arc.” 

“Don't supi)osc it,” said Cecil; and then she saAv in him 
the Cecil of past days, the one most to be admired and 
loA'cd of all on earth, 

“It is late. Wc must go. You must bo shown to your 
room, Cecil — come Avith me. Be in my dressing-room in 
- five minutes, please, Letty,” said Lady Judith. And so sho 
Avas Icit alone. 
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Vih:\t lie lilco? VCws lie really chaiiprccl ? lie ^vas 
luif — sun*ly ho iioj as luualsoine as lie onoc Avas. Q'he 

iniaw the (’oeil ('arlevay ofsix y<*ars lieforc rose to her 
nranory plainly, nivl J/‘1ty, info the fire,]nujrhc(L 

'J'his man was a ihonsainl times hamlsomcv than that one. 
Ami yet she did not care for heanty — pood loolcs wore 
pirlislithinps. XeverthclcF? there was a mysterious beauty 
al)out Ueeil now — in her heart she thought it Avas too 
A’isildy a sujiernafurnl Avork to bo talked of or described. 
li Avas the tompor of the man, tried and pnritied in many 
tiros, that showed like a story in his face, full of kindness, 
Avorship. and truth. 

i^hc Avent to Iier mother's room. 

“AVell, darlinpr Lady Judith took lior in her arms. 
knoAv nothing. lie has said nothing, lie only Avalkcd in 
wh'Te 1 Avas sitting, ns if lie had really annihilated time 
and siKico, and Avould ipnorc all CA'onts but one. lie held 
your fathers ansAver to his letter in liis hand. Yon haA’c 
seen the coj\v ?" 

Yes, mother.'* 

‘'I read Avhat he paA’C mo to read; and AAdicn he asked 
me to siieak to him. I could onlj' reply that I could not 
help it. It had not been my doinp. I luul nothinp to say. 
"J’Jiat I AA^as puilfy of nothing AA’orsc than Avishing for Hugo 
as a son, Avhich AA'as a Avisc Mush — as long as it was a 
l)os<iblo one.** 

‘•'J'hen ho ncA'or asked ahont me.** 

I told him what had occurred at KovAA’ood. Tic asked 
if it Avere possible that you could Ioa^c him still. I said 
you Avero most nnlikoly to haA^c gone on loAung a man aaJio 
must liaAT a]ipcared to yon ns the vilest of hypocrites, the 
most impertinent of hnman beings. He asked if ho should 
have a fair chance Avith yon now. I said he had groAvn a 
beard, and Avas so changed. IIoav should I IcnoAv? Would 
ho dine Avith us here, to-day, at seven? Then he lauglied 
his old laugh. I ahvays used to like liim, and he ahvays 
protended to ImA'c a regard for me. It amused me to hear 
that laAtgli and to make him talk again. lie talks capitally, 
lie asked AA’hat ho should do, and 1 bid him go and many 
one of those old Avonien avIio Averc so much 'benclitcd hy 
tlic Avill case ho won for them. Noav go and make yourself 
beautiful. IIoav liaiulsoinc you must look after the llurous ! 
IhitlhatAvas some time since. Helms boon in Denmark 
and Xorwaj', and is generally snpx^osed to be under an 
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iinx^rcpsion that a iiian oii^'lit never to stay Tiights in 
one place. lie came u]? to town to show me those letters, 
hecausc Freddy Goodman had told him something; he came 
down with me, hecanse he luints to-morrow, to please old 
Sir Harry. He will go lij:) in a balloon, I should think, if 
you say so ; — so take care how you provoke him.’* 

Letty went away smiling, and silently. 

The short time before dinner was occupied by Lady 
Judith’s questionings. She wished to save Letty all awk- 
wardness. She felt in her heart that tliose two could not 
speak small nothings to each other as if they were rcallj- 
only common acquaintances. Whether the "end was to 
be yes or no, they must tell out their stoiy once, and 
immediately. 

The dinner was announced, and they went to the dialing- 
room, and so 'the next hour passed away. 

They had left him alone, and were again together. “ You 
must sec him now and let him speak, Letty. I am going 
away.” 

Lett}" never debated the matter. She was perfectly quiet. 
Not a nerve trembled. It was a moment full of solemnity. 
What might come she did not know. She heard her mother’s 
departing footsteps. She knew she was alone. She sat hill 
of the tliought of iiow time had iiassed, and what time had 
brouglit her to. The moment of wdiicli she had not laiown, 
the great moment that the future had held all along through 
the sad, the siificriug, the amazed, the patient past, had 
conic — itluul come. So she thought and felt; so all other 
thoughts and feelings were swalloAvcd up in that one absorb- 
ing fact — il had cotne. 

She heard a footstep, and she knew whose it was. She 
never looked up, but ho bad drawn a chair to her side, and 
had sat dovm. 

“ Letty, our life, that was once' so dear to us, was snatched 
away — might it come back again ?” She never spolce. As 
far as that is iiossiblo, might it bo?” She was dumb, but he 
was not misuinlerstauding her, “If it could ever be — and 
’With me those hopes are now revived witli a force that is 
not easily controlled— if it could be, then, first, before I asked 
for a word from you, I must toll you much. Could you listen 
tome?” 

She raised her eyes to his face. Sho looked steadily at 
him, and he as as steadily retuimcd her gaze. 

“I was never untrue,” ho said — “you know that — ^you 
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Jcno^^'' all. Tlioro is iio iiecfl of explanation, Tint yon can 
never knoAv. nor am I 2;oini;‘ to try to tell yoUj the pain of 
the reiulin^i* a])art of life and its best hope. I liad, as it 
•vveav, conseerated myself to you. In you I sa^v my love, 
my duty, my ^vork, my reward, Never mind that now, I 
Ktruek out a ncM’ M'ay: I sought a new life; I went into a 
dill erent world. lint, Lclty, a nians Instory never stands 
slilh Inline did not. The story of my life you must have 
before you speak. If you arc determined already that I 
sliall never ho more than a friend, I need not toll you.”^ 

“Bui I must Iicar, Cecil. I am not afraid to hear,*’ she 
said. 

^‘Neither am I afraid to tell," he answered; and .she saw 
how his honest eyes kindled, and in licr lieavt she admired 
his beauty, if beauty he had, which she doubted ; only it 
was beauty to her, and goodness, and strength, and truth; 
and (Won in that moment she smiled, rcmcmhei-ing hoMOIrs. 
Ferris luul once said, ‘‘The best men ure never the hand- 
somest.*^ 

“I come to you, Lclty, not as the same man — not even in 
my love the same. I will love you better than before, and 
more loyally than I over could liavc loved you, if we liad 
never ])arted. It is not oidy the living man that gro^ys3 
develops, and strengthens as time gets on, and brings bim 
bard work to do; the will gets iirmcr, the heart more 
courageous, the desire deepens; he becomes bravo and wise; 
lie learns wlicrc to yield, and when to conquer. Those 
lessons I liavo learnt, and in n liard school — in loneliness, 
among strangers, udicrc I have, with my oum hands, and of my 
OM'n will, for my strength, for my cure, worked my way, and 
won my bread. Ro I am another man, ready to be as fond and 

as true ; less easy to be rid of IfaS’C I said enougli for this 

first time? AVili you think of it all? and to-morrow, when I 
ask if I may tell my story, your answer shall bo enough 
for me. I have not a thing to say to you that I shall 
shrink from telling, yet I liavc that to say which j’ou 
hear.’’ 

“Lot all that be as you will. The old trust lias comoback,*! 
said Lctiy. 

Lady Judilli wanted bim to stay with them, but Cecil 
would not. The next day was the great hunting-dny, 
and the meet was so near that Lady Judith thought him 
wrong to leave the liouse. But lie had promised »>ir 
Ilarry. . 
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I breakfast at Marslancl to-morrow,” ho said. “I 
' must keep my word. Let me come here after tlio 
clay’s work. Don’t wait dinner, but let mo come when I 
can.” 

Then he put on a wonderful coat in the hall, and stood 
there, with a stout oak stick, saying they must come to him 
—lie could not bring liis shoes into the drauing-room. They 
wished him good night in the hall. Letty could look at 
hull, spealv to him, smile in his face, as in old times. He 
took her hand in his, and held it a moment while he spoke 
to lier mother. He gave hci' one sweet gdance of such 
bappiness as made Iier heart beat. Ho was gone out into 
the niglit, under the bright stars, meeting the clear frosty 
air ; he was to her tho pattern of all that was good and 
most be desired. J oy had come — such joy! — such bright- 
ness! Ihe sun in splendour had penetrated into her shade. 
It seemed to her that he was ten thousand times better 
worth loving than the Cecil Carteray she had known before. 
Ihe words he had said, the manner of liis saying them, had 
revealed so much. Her whole spirit gave thanks. Her 
heart was buoyant — her life was crowned. 

Very seldom is it given to anybody to feel as Letty felt. 
It can^ only be where there has been deep suffering. It is 
what it is because it is the rebound after pain. To Letty 
the end had come, and the beginning. The beginning and 
the end had met ; the pain had got lost in the pleasui-e, and 
tlie pleasure had got perfected iii tho pain. Tliere were 
only a few hours betuxen her and the words which were to 
satisfy and make sure the bliss of life to both of them. 
lo-moiTow; that sweet to-morrow I The antici2)atioii was 
so happ3", the certaintj^ so sweet, she could not grudge tho 
waiting. She felt like one hugging the liapiiy hours, tolling 
tliem not to pass too hurriedly. She lilced to enjoy the 
great calm of tho moment, and to look forward to tho 

T • that would SCO her jiosscssod of the knowledge 
of Ins past, and trusted %vitli his future. So tho night 
jiasscd and the nioniing came ^ the morning shining on a 
renewed 'svorld, a renovated life, a future. 

Dp rose a merrj^ world too for a hunting holiday. Dear 
old Sir Harry was in the saddle, people said, and tho 
Captain, that best pf sons, and most accomplished Master 
of Hounds, was in his place, on the most iiromising of da\"s 
and among an admiring assemblage of mounted and un^ 
mounted lovci's of the chase. 
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The meet — ilic cross-roa^ls — \vas;Ja?t bcyoirl tlie j?atc of 
the carriMi;’e-nnvc that Icil to 3Ir. Bayiiard's house. It 
'was ahvays soineilnng of a lioliday when the iiioet was 
there. 

Trctty, youiig^, chattering Laura was an ardent athnii'cr of 
liuntin;^ and hounds. *• Oh, there will ho quantities of men, 
and all in red coats,” slic said to “ poor 3Iary,” who listened 
with gentle smiles, slighllj' suggesting, just for propriety's 
sake, that the coiiversation must be conducted in Prench 
once more, when the excitement of the coming hour should 
be 'over. 

As soon as there was any chance of anything worth 
seeing, the whole party u’crc out on the gravel walk; and 
Sirs. Baynard, who had taken the greatest possible fancy to 
licr young governess, and felt quite proud of the success of 
that" negotiation, could not help looking at her ijrotegoo 
with admiration. 

Simple and elegant her manners and gestures were, 
certainly ; her printed black and white dress litted lierform 
to perfection ; she pnt on her clothes like a Frenchwoman, 
and was as quiet and reserved as the most severe of ling- 
lisli gonilewoincn could desire. As Sirs. Bayiiard was not 
severe, she yielded, every day, more and more to tlic 
liiscinations of licr now friend, and excused herself, tliougli 
no excuses were necessary, by saying that she liad already 
done Laura an amazing amount of good, and that the child 
was exceedingly" fond of her, 

Kow, though* they had thrown the early lessons aside to 
seethe sight that'Laui'a had described, there was onlytlio 
postman. 

It made them laugh. But there was a letter from across 
the Atlantic for Slary, and she took it with delight — that 
calm delight which meant so much. 

She opened the letter, standing quite still in the glittering 
road. Jlrs. Bayniard looked at her. The girl's ]iale face 
grew red, and pale again, and there came a sound from lier 
white lips, whether of praise or blame, whether of sorrow, 
fear, or rejoicing, it was impossible to guess : but from tho 
very depths of licr being it came, and she folded the letter 
together, evidently before she could have read the whole, 
and put it awa5^ 

“ Sly dear I It is not bad news ?” wbispered Sirs. Baynard. 
Mary’s eyes wore full of the strangest light, and tears were 
trembling in them. 
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“ No, no. I Avill tell you all. Kin^l, trui^ting heaii; 

and slio held out her hand ainl clasped ^irs. liiiynards 

closely. , . , . 1 X 

“The horn, the horn I” cried Laura eagerly. A bright 
smile from Mary seemed to sot Mrs. 13 lyiiard free. »She 
wrapped her shawl more closely round her, and followed 
her child to the gate, leaving Ivlary, who looked as if in 
captivity to some great idea which had comidetely mastered 

her. ‘ 1 . 1 1 

A group of mounted horsemen made the little lawn, and 

the great space round the group of oak that marked the 
centre of the cross-roads, quite gay, ^Irs. Baynard was a 
universal favourite, and lier husband was in the midst of 
the scene. 

Eveiybody knew them, and they know everybody. 

There was Cecil Caidcray, splendidly mounted, looldng 
about him, and recognixiug one glad face after another 
— high and low, rich and poor, all ready to make friends. 

The gate of the pretty entrance was left open for the 
convenience of those whom the Baynards Icnew, and who 
preferred the ladies and the sunshine to the shadow of the 
high hedge and the oak trees round which the hunters were 
congregating, and adding every five minutes to their 
numbers. 

“ Oh, Cecil, I am so glad to see you 1” ci'icd Mrs. Baj'nard, 
“And, Freddy, how do you do? "^"here’s my father? 
Take care of Laura; oh, please don’t ride so close.-’ 

But Laura was incorrigible, She was everywhere, and 
in every x^ossiblc x^osition of danger. Under one horse’s 
neck with a rush, to escape the being knocked down by 
another, and taking refuge u^th screams and laughter at 
the heels of a third. 

It made !Mrs. Bajmard wild to sec her. 

“Oh, take care of the child, Laura, my darling. I am 
so glad to see you ; please take care. How is South — 
good gracious, the child! — heard your mother was at 
Marsland — Laima, you 11 bo killed. Somebody please to 
nsk that gi'cat man on the iirancing liorse to keep out 
in the road. Oh, I know something will happen— where’s 
Mnry?^’ 

It was agonizing. Laura had so many friends. Laima 
tried to kcexi possession of a favourite horseman, and to 
arrest both himself and his steed by holding fast by his 
stirrup leather; then Mrs. Baynard cried so anxiously for 
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‘‘poor Mary,” that she came, and was there in the midst of 
everybody in a moment. 

Suddenly there was a general movement, cries to be off. 
the hounds would find in the cover close by. Mary, stooping, 
seized the infatuated Laura, and looked up in the face of a 
red-coated hunter with whom the child had been speaking 
— she dropped xipon her knees, to bring herself nearer to 
the child’s height, perhaps. She looked uj) sti\aight into 
Cecil Oarteray’s face — perhaps to entreat him to move with 
care, and have mercy on Laura. But there she knelt with 
her arms round the cliild, and her up-turned face, on which 
the clear light of day was gleaming, her mouth half opened 
with unuttered words, and her eyes fixed — ^fuU of a wild sur- 
prise, a boundless wonder. She knew liim ; but, in some 
unguessed at way, her recognition was united to an aston- 
ishment that seemed to deprive her of all power, and turn 
her into stone. She made a movement forward, as if to 
stop Mr. Oartcray — as if to ask an explanation. The lips 
moved; but, with her eyes still fixed on him, all she said 
was “ Go.” 

He wheeled his horse round quickly; the creatiu’e sprang 
under the needless spurring he inflicted on it. The sudden 
action of the horse made an instant confusion among 
the riders, who had not left the carriage drive ; there 
were cries of “ What now, Oarteray ?” “ Why, what’s the 
matter ?” 

Mary said “ Oarteray” like one speaking in her sleei): 
but in another moment she was standing quite still, pale as 
marble, holding Laura by the hand, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

“ It is always such a pretty sight,” said the xinconscious 
Mrs. Baynard, walking towards the house. “ But, Laui'a, 
you are much too rash. You frighten everybody ; you must 
be quieter, dear child.” 

“ Mamma, may I go out and see them again ?” said that 
young lady. “ Cecil says he knows where the fox will go ; 
he is quite sure to go through Mrs. Ferris’s farm, and tiy 
to get in where all that furze grows on towards G'sv^dter. 
If we go to the high ground above the farm, where those 
four great elms grow, we shall see them all come out 
of the wood, and go across the home-park, and down the 
slope to the level field at the back of the farm. May we 
go?” 

“You may ask Mary, dear. I can’t have her dragged 
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Then, belo^v them, through the flat meadow-land went 
the hounds, as by one consent taking one W'iiy ; and im- 
mediately over a low place in the hedge came one rider 
after another. The hounds went round at the back of ]Mrs. 
Ferris’s, and out through her orchard to a corner of coppice, 
which hid them all from 'vdew. The riders passed before 
the watcher’s eyes for a minute or two like a moving 
picture, and then,’ for two or three minutes, and there was 
no more to see. 

At tlie end of that brief space of time, some of those 
riders who had been left behind were seen galloping furiously 
through the peaceful meadow below — hut not Cecil. ^ Laura 
was in despair.. Her favourite would be irretrievably 
disgraced. 

There ; that is all,” said Mrs. Baynard, “Now we will 
go down this steep field, pay a visit to Mrs, Ferris, and 
ask if she has any fresh eggs. You must ho careful, Laura. 
Let us take the hill-side slantingly. It is very slippery. 
Give me your hand. Pray take care,” 

But Launi, light and fleet of foot, refused to he led. Slie 
got on before the others; and Mrs. Baynard and Mary, 
making the descent more carefufly, had just got to the 
fence on the right, and were tmuiing to make their next 
angle, when, close to them, there came a cry to tell them 
to take care, and a rush on the other side of the hedge. A 
horse cleared the fence bravely — stumbled and slid — ^recov- 
ered himself with a scramble on the sloping ground, and 
then went down the hill side at a pace that looked terrible. 
His rider was scarcely more tlmn a boy, Mrs. Baynard 
stood still, startled, and afraid to move. 

Then, once more, the samo sound came, and the samo 
leap was taken. But tin’s time the horse carried no hoy’s 
weight; the rider .was Cecil Carteray, and the horse on the 
shppory ground fell. He fell vdth his rider ; he rose, with 
that rider; fell with a temble slide, and rose with his rider 
entangled Avith stirinips and reins; the beast kicked out 
desperately; dragged the man a fcAv yards, then kicked 
himself free somchoAV, and Avas doAvn the hill and through 
an open gatcAA'ay in the Cot Farm orchard Avitli lightning 
6i)ccd, Laura crouched to the earth behind the gate, half 
dead AA’ith- fear, for she knew the horse, as she had said. 
Tlie animal Avas out of sight in a moment. 

Mrs. Baynard gave one eager look, and ascertained her 
child’s safet}’ — that was her first thought. She saAV the 

2 c 2 
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litflo rcfl clonic r5?c from llic groniul, ami Laura stood 
iiprip^lil ; nml she siVuilicd by a ^^•aYe of licr IiaTid tliat she 
•was to stay ■\vlicre slic was. Her next {rlaiico sliowecl her 
ilary on Iier knees, witli Cceirs licad on her shoulder. 

She "Went to her quickly. Neither of them .spoke for a 
moment. There was no need for v.'ords. Sight was enongli, 
and tlioy both knew that Cecil was dead. 

All over i)oor Clary’s arm and breast the blood was 
flowing, steci)ing lier dress, staining her neck ; and she, 
with mild, tearless, solemn eyes was looking in his face, 
wliilo Hrs. Ilaynard turned away in an agony of grief and 
sobbed aloud. 

“Did he speak?*’ she gasped out. 

“ Yes ; once— thank God, yes; once.” 

“ What arc we to do?” 

“ Go down to Jfrs. FcitIs. Get men — a shutter, a gate — 
anything. 'He must be carried somewhere.” 

5lr.s. Daynard obeyed the c.alm, untrembling girl. Sho 
left her. doing exactly as she had been directed to do. 

Men c.amo. ^lary had never moved. Thc7i they sa'W 
that the dead man’s hand had clasped her by the wrist — 
she licaved a convulsive sort of sigh Avhen they parted 
them. No one now gave any orders — IJIrs. Ferris had directed 
tliem. They walked .away with their burden, Jilary follow- 
ing ; and they carried him across the pastures to the road 
leading to 'rroderrick ; then in by the back way, and to tho 
door which opened close to tho room where Miss Tc.aguo 
used to sit, when sho was “lady housekeeper, ’Mn the old 
(lays. Servants met them — there were words said hurriedly 
— no questions asked. Tho great fact filled tho moment, 
and was enough for tho time. They opened that door 
whore sho and Jano had sung their duets together, and 
tho shining river of time had brought on its flowing 
waters a wreath to Lctty; a dark-stained 'WTcath of Im- 
mortelles. 

“ Wiicre is Lady Judith?” asked Maiy. 

“Hero.” 

“Madam, I take God to witness that I am his wedded 
wife, and the mother of his son. Let every one understand 
me. Wo wore not parted. I was not deserted. In a way 
^ which I will explain another time, it came to pass, that ho 
believed we— my child and I— had both perished. But ho 
know mo with his dying eyes, and blessed mo witli his 
latest breath. One name ho mentioned ns referring me to 
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her ^vho boro it; so I read in his parting glance. Madam 
it was yours.” 

I am glad of it. I have been his friend since boyhood.” 
That was all Lady Judith said, but the gazo she fastened 
on the dead man’s face would have said to any one capable 
of deciphering its language a great deal more. 

In a marvellously short time Mrs. Cartcray was come. 
How much did she know? — what did she believe? Lady 
Judith put these questions gently but plainly, with Letty in 
the room to hear. 

“ I knew he had been married,” said Sirs. Carteray, 
“ You remember the great will-case, which no one but Cecil 
seemed to understand ? A death had occurred ; a claimant 
to some pai*t of the property had arisen; there was a great 
desire expressed to see Cecil, or to possess his notes and 
memoranda. I knew he intended to come to England for 
a shoii; time. I suppose I vTote very strongly; but he 
came, leaving his wife behind, whose child had not very 
long been born. Ho then told me, for the first time, of his 
marriage, and of the birth of his son. He never told me 
that he had been known by the name of Carter. He never 
said who his wife was. People must have ignorantly called 
iiim so. He, disgusted with the old life, and broken to 
pieces by the trouble he had gone through — alas I alas I” 
And ^Irs. Carteray — who had learnt the tnith — stiff and 
strong, and long-enduring as she was, and not the least 
given to be sentimental, at this point of her narrative quite 
broke down. 

“ Never mind that,” said Letty, with calm distinctness. 

I have no quarrel with the past; neither, I am sme, at 
last, had he.” 

“ Cecil was vei*y fond of his wife, and delighted vdth his hoy. 
But, partly because I liad been so urgent with him, and partly, 
as he told me, to prepare a proper place, and a proper recep- 
tion for his wife — he sailed, before her — leaving everything 
prepared for her and the child to come in another ship. He 
had never revealed to her Ids real place in the world. He 
had described the family to mo as hard-working, educated, 
broken-down gentrj'. His feeling was that if, on returning 
to the mother country, lie felt any repugnance arise as to 
living in it, he would return to Canada for life and death. 
TldJ>, and not any doubt about his wife, made him keep his 
secret. As to his name — George; y'ou know Cecil was 
really his second name, ho had been CiiUcd by it from his 
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ci’tadle, to distinguisli liim from liis father, after "whom ho 
had been christened. Well, he got back. He walked 
tlu'ough London dressed as a working-man, though of a 
respeetable order. He had to go to his old tailor to bo 
made fit to be seen — he has gossiped it all out with me by 
the hour. He was to meet his wife in Liverpool — a little 
more than a year ago, you know. He was to bring her and 
the boy to mo at Brighton, and we were to arrange the 
future in conclave together. Oh, how fresh, and odd ; how 
clever and amusing ho used to be ! Hot till after his return 
from Liverpool, and his utter misery when the news of the 
wreck came to liim — ^ — "" ■ 

“The wreck !” exclaimed Lady Judith. 

“Yes; the vessel was wrecked — ^lost— not till after that, 
long after that, when I was one day advising him to marry, 

did he tell mo about himself and Letty '' And then 

again Mrs. Garteray broke, down, and there was no pacifying 
her till Lady Judith said, “ This poor girl, Mrs. Garteray, is in 
my dressing-room. I took such care of her as I could — let us 
have her, now.” ' 

' Mary’s story was soon told. 

She appeared with the letter in her hand which she had 
received that morning. It expLoined and confirmed her story. 
She Avas as Avhifce as a lily, as stony as stbne. It was i^ainful 
and Avonderful to see hoAV she bvercame herself, and trampled 
doAvn her natural grief in the dust in order to make it immedi- 
ately clear, and certain past all doubt and dispute, that she 
Avas his wedded Avife, and the mother of his son. Every- 
thing gave way to it in a manner Avhich they could not help 
admiring. Letty understood, her thoroughly, and stood by 
her like a friend. 

“ And you are one of Geraldine Graham’s relatives ?” said 
Mrs. Garteray. 

“I am thb only daughter of the Canadian Grahams.” 
Then came forth the letter Avhich she had recewed in the 
morning. The name Cecil had gone by Avhen he first came 
to them was Carter. She did not think he had ever 
expressly intended to change his name. He had ncAmr 
spoken of it. It was the pronunciation which they had 
believed to be right. He had spoken of Joe and Geral- 
dine, and of Mrs. Ferris. Wlien her father had told Mrs. 
Perris of her marriage with George Carter from the 
old. country, who seemed to know her, she had ansAvered 
that, a youth of that name had once gone from near 
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her hnshand’s farm, to scelc liis fortune, and that, no 
doubt, it must be that person. Her husband had been n 
ij'icnd of i\Ii\ j\raitland, the clei’pryman who had married 
them. Mr. ^Maitland had said he was * all right,’ and 
it was from Sir. Llaitland that she had heard that morn- 
ing. 

The story of the voyage followed. 

Her husband had told lier to follow him. She was to 
•write to him as George Carter, under cover to a sliip-owner 
in Liverpool, fixing the time of her sailing, and naming the 
vessel. Tliis she had done. She was to sail bj' the Slaiy 
Jane, and to be met in the Mersey by her husband. She 
was never pressed for money. But she always made tlie 
most of ever}" penny. It was their way out there. She had 
felt now and then a little timid about being among strangers 
all acro.'Js tlic sea. She could not account for it, but before 
paying ail the money for her passage, she got very much 
averse to sailing in the vessel she had named. Also, slie 
got by accident acfjnaintecl with a family who were to sail, 
a short time after the Maiy Jane in a vessel well spoken of 
and called .the Swift. They told her to come with them. 
There was a young mother, so very delicate as to make it 
doubtful whether she would get back alive, and tlic baby 
was the same ago as her own. They offered to give her 
the money she had paid to secure her place in the other 
vessel, if she would consent to go with them, and help to 
take care of the sick woman’s child. She liked them; they 
longed for her help ; she was haunted by a strange dislike 
to tbo other vessel ; so she forfeited the money, wwote to 
Jjiverpool to say what she had done, and sailed in the 
Swiifc. 

On getting into the ifersey her husband did not meet 
her. She landed and went straiglit to the ofiice, asking for 
George Garten No such person had ever been there since a 
certain day, when the first letter had been delivered to him. 
No one knew anything about him. Her distress so mucli 
interested the person to whom she spoke, that his sympathy 
induced her to tell her story : then he told her that the 
Mary Jane had been wrecked — “ The whole country is still 
talking of it,” he said. ^‘All lives — except those of 
three seamen — were losL She was wrecked in a sudden 
storm, and within sight of land. No wonder your husband 
has never been here since receiving your letter. He thinks 
you are dea(L” 
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Mrs, Oarteray liad remained in Liverpool till slic had seen 
,Mrs. Baynard’s advertisement in a London pai)er. 

“All tlio time from then till now,” she said, “I have 
been thinking if there was anything I could do. I had just 
made up ray mind to tell Mrs. Baynard. Of course I had 
written to Canada, and to Mr. Maitland; when I thought 
my case hopeless I told all.” 

Then Mr. klaitland’s letter was shown. 

Cecil, too, had written to liim, and told the whole story. 
He had sent the printed account of the wi’cck, and messages 
to her fathers and brothers. With the tendercst words ho 
had written to his wife, and he had lamented her loss with 
the most touching expressions of regret. 

It was this very letter, telling of the death of wife and 
child, which Mr. JIaitland had sent back to her, and which 
she had that day received. 

At the end of the letter, Cecil, speaking of his name being 
Oarteray, and not Carter, regretted that lie had ever yielded 
to the shortened pronunciation of liis true patronymic — 
“ but,” he said, “ I had gone through such a tierce trial of 
disaiipointmcnt, and so sufi’ered through the treatment of 
those who had called mo by it, that the change was pleasant 
to mo; and now, if I come back to live among you, as I may 
not improbably do, I will never be known by any other. I 
should like again to be treated as a son,” he wrote, “ by 
those dear hearts who gave me a wdfo.” 

No doubt rested on any one’s mind. Mr. Maitland’s note 
to Mary was very kind and sympatlUzing. He told her he 
had an addi-css by which her husband could be found, and 
that he had written to him. 

When the carriage came for Mrs. Oarteray to go back to 
Marsland, a packet of letters came also. Among them was 
Mr. Maitland’s to Cecil, directed to her care : 

“ DmvR Sin, — ^Your wife is in England. She was merci- 
fully saved from the fate of the passengers in the Mary J ane, 
by sailing in the Swift. You will hoar of her if you write 
to her under cover to the address inside. I have written by 
tins ship, and sent her your letter. May you have many 
happy years with an accomplished and virtuous woman, who 
loves you, as we know ! There is no more time than will 
suffice to, thus shortly, acknowledge yours. Your faithful 
friend, — Eranioun Maitland.” 

“ My dear Letty,” said Lady Judith, that afternoon, “ you 
had bettor go back to Coombe. And I see Jane’s pony 
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carriage coming to the house. Of course I shall see her 
alone. You can go hack Avith her.’’ 

“Yes, mother.” Then Lctty, with the old still face, 
kissed Lady Judith, and said — “ I would speak, if I had any 
words to toll it in.” 

“ Would you, dear I Perhaps I can say it. It is a happi- 
ness to know that in all his actions Cecil was an honest- 
hearted, true man.” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Also, you are not — and in fact never were, even in your 
imagination; nor ever could he— in love with another 
woman’s husband.” 

“I believe that you have really said it,” said Letty. 
“ But I am happy I” 

“ Yes ; why not ? I never said that, because it is a matter 
of course. In the presence of his 'wife, what else could you 
be?” 

“ Oh, mother, how well you understand. It is, again, a 
great joy to know that he never said a word to me that I 
ought to wish he had not said.” 

“He was incapable of it. Sudden deaths shock one, I 
have, for his memory, only the most profound respect.” 

“Yes; as I said, other things are for his wife to feel. 
She looks such a pretty child. She is only just twenty, 
.Great love and great grief are each the measure of the 
other ; and both in their intensity are hers, 1 see.” 

A servant interrupted them. Some one wanted an audience 
— “ It is Mrs. Perris, my lady.” 

So Sirs. Ferris, leaning on her stout stick, stood before 
them, and they rose up to receive her. “Lady Judith, I 
dont ask any pardons. ]\Irs. Penwavne has just arrived, 
but I made bold and said I must see you first. I have been 
here for hours, with poor Slary ; I am, more than anybody, 
like a real relation, you know. , I told them to tell you I 
was here.” 

“I have been too much engaged to give you your 
welcome,” said Lady Judith ; “ pray forgive me ; I did not 
think you would feel on ceremony, at such a time, with Mrs. 
Cecil Carteray here. Of course you were the person with 
whom she would best like to speak.” 

“ I thank you, my lady. But I want to say more. Will 
you send for some one to stand by her. Your ladyship’s 
lawyer, ^Ir. Copley, perhaps. He, Mr. Cecil, her husband, 
like a wise man, before ho left her, made bis will. He 
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pave her a scaled^ copy of it. That Boal has never been 
broken, and the ■will is safe in her box at Sirs. Baynard's. 
He told her that he did this, before his voyage, lest lie 
should die before her or his boy. Had she not then best 
have Mr. Copley to stand by her, my lady ?’’ 

“ Yes. You are quite tight. I will write to Mr, Copley 
at once.” 

“ And I would go and fetcli her child to her,” said Mrs. 
Perris, “ but here again I w'ant your help. Will you lend 
mo a servant for company? I am strong, but I want 
company. She will give me authority. I’d have your 
own maid, because wo are friends, if you could spare 
her.” 

This too was immediately arranged. And then Lady 
Judith went to Sfrs. Penwaruo. “It is so good, and so like 
you, J ane. And I want to get Letty out of the house — I 
must stay while things are happening.” 

Tlien they talked together like sisters for a while. After 
which Letty was carried off, and spent a week at Coombe. 

At the end of that time Lady Judith took her daughter 
to London. 

-“Our lives hero are finished,” she said to Colonel Ben- 
warnc, “ I hope Alice and Hugo will not let Trederrick 
stay desolate. It is very good and right of Captain and 
Mrs. Goodman to take Mrs, Cecil Cartcray as a guest into 
their house. I hear she is to stay six months. By thattinio 
her mind will bo at rest, and in a fit state to take the advice 
of friends as to her own future, and her boy’s. I have 
bad a morning of farewell village ■visits. It has cost mo 
tears.” 
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AFTER A TDIE. 

This is the great elixir that turns gall 
To wine and sweetness, poverty to wealth. 

Henrt Yatjghak. 

AT is it that time ^vill not do? It did _a great 
deal for our friends ; and to this history it brings 
a quick conclusion. 

Three years after, Hugo and Alice, at a late 
breakfast in London, talked together. Hugo sat in Parlia^ 
ment for Xewton. 

“ Belton’s speech was sublime,” he said. “ There was a 
nish back into the House to hear him. He is a man who 
thoroughly understands his subjects. He is a splendid 
speaker. Never occupied with himself, but devoted to his 
subject. A thorough believer in his own political faith — 
which is his own, thought out, and read over — ho is full of 
learning, he has the most miraculous memory, and^ he 
knocks truth out of evidence as nobody else can. I delight . 
in Belton. He is a man to bo proud of. If the counti*y has 
any good in store for it, that good will bo connected with 
that man’s name.” 

“ Ho has found his place,” says Alice. “That is the best 
thing that can happen to a man. Ho cares for politics and 
his countiy’.” 

“ So do I,” answers Hugo. 

“ Oh, of course. But I don't. Not in Lord Belton’s way. 
I like a military depotism.” 

“ Imagine my salaam,” says Hugo. “ I believe you.” 

“Letty was Lord Belton’s lirst love, and she will be his 
last,” obser^^es Alice. 

Hugh looks up with a smile; “And so I have been 
tliinking. She is, ofher kind, the mostporfect of s ocimens. 
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Sun and Shade. 


She gets handsomer every year* They would be lost — she 
and lier mother, at Trederrick, if tliey were really obliged 
to live there — and I am lost wlien I am anwlioro else.’’ 

I think they would be lost without Sir James and Lady 
Luxton. Sophy makes a lovely young matron. Her boys 
ai’o nearly as good as ours.” 

“ What an admission ! But all you say is true. Lady 
Luxton is a great deal to Letty, I sec. A necessity in her 
life, in fact. And a fine old friend like Sir James is quite 
a respectable po.^session, lie is alwaj^s glad to have Letty 
with Ills wife; and Lady Judith spares her to them without 
hesitation, and to no one else.” ' 

Everybody would not appreciate Letty. Her good looks 
are her least ’wonder. She is so educated; so fond of all — 
all 

“ All what?” 

Alice is at a loss; “ I don’t like to call her a learned lady; 
it is such an ugly, separating idea; but all that education 
means — hope I am not talking nonsense — is so welcome 
to her. Everybody would not quite understand hotty who 
had not quite known her life. She never cared for silliness ; 
and she has in her memory no stored-up trivialities. They 
were not in her life. But she has the capacity for being 
gay, and light-hearted, and even silly; only it is all so 
clever. She is more to be' admired than loved, jperhaps — 
loved with the love of lovers, I mean.” 

‘^Oh! Ask Lord Belton. He understands her, and she 
admires him, I am sure of it. He is her match too ; with 
tliat light, easy way of his, there is a marvellous depth of 
truth, thought, and sincerity,’ and the strength of an oak. 
He is a thousand times better than one of your iron-willed 
men; bo is elastic, and will last longer, and will show no 
wear nor tear.” 

wonder what Lord Dynham feels, and what her 
ladyship tliinks ?” • 

“Don’t you see how respectfully Lord Djmham hows to 
her. And my lady is quite nervously attentive — she sees 
the future mistress of Dynely in Letty’s face.” 

“It would be a very perfect arrangement,” says Alice. 
“Nanny Teague always prophesies it, and my father and 
mother — supposing them to have^ anjMvishes beyond our- 
selves” — then they both laugh — “ are quite earnest in their 
desires. I shall call on Lady Judith to-day.” 

Alice called; and she ^ saw Lady Judith, who admired 
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Alice and Hugo very mueb, and showed her approval 
unfailingly. 

After a few words Lady Judith said, “You won’t seo 
Letty. She is with Lady Dynham. Lord Belton proposed 
and was accepted last night. Ten years ago I thouglit him 
insignificant, and Letty would not — never thought of letting 
herself — ^look at him. He has drunk of the ‘ great Elixir’ 
since then.’ 

' “ Oh I am very glad I” 

“Well, so am L Now please to tell me something of the 
old life. Y^ou must ask me to Trcderrick often when I have 
Incf T What about SIi's. Ferns ? And is there another 



